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PREFACE. 



The constant progress made in every department of 
physical science, is a sufficient apology for the prepara- 
tion and publication of a new elementary text-book on 
Natural Philosophy. 

The principles of physical science are so intimately 
connected with the arts and occupations of every-day 
life, with our very existence and continuance as sentient 
beings, that public opinion, at the present time, impera- 
tively demands that the course of instruction on this 
subject should be as full, thorough, and complete as 
opportunity and time will permit. With this view, the 
author has endeavored to render the work, in all its 
arrangements and details, eminently practical, and, at 
the same time, interesting to the student. The illustra- 
tions and examples have been multiplied to a gr&ter 
extent than is usual in works of like character, and have 
been derived, in most cases, from familiar and common 
objects. 

Great care has been also taken to render the work com« 
plete and accurate, and in full accordance with the latest 
results of scientific discovery and research. 

In the arrangement of the subjects treated of, and in 
the incorporation of questions with the text, the most ap- 
proved methods, it is believed, have been followed. The 
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teacher will also observe that the principles and import- 
ant propositions are presented in large and prominent 
type, and the observations and illustrations in smaller 
letters. The advantage of this to the learner is most 
evident. 

Heat, which is often considered as belonging more 
especially to chemistry, has been discussed at length, and 
the &miliar application of its principles in the industrial 
arts, in warming and ventilation, in the production of 
dew, etc., carefully explained. A full and complete 
outline of the subject of Meteorology has also been 
given. On the other hand, Astbonomy, which is often 
included in text-*books on Natural Philosophy, has been 
omitted, as rightfully and properly forming the subject 
of a separate treatise. 

An elementary work on physical science can have little 
claim to originality, except in the arrangement and classi* 
fication of subjects, and the selection of illustrations. In 
this respect the author makes no pretensions, and ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to the very superior French 
treatises of Ganot, Delaunay, Archambault, and to the 
writings of Miiller, Amott, Lardner, Brewster, and others. 

The engravings in the present volume are of a superior 
character, and have been prepared, in part, from new and 
original designs. 

Kxw YOBK, AQguaC^ 1867. 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

What is Nat- 1- Natural Philosophy, or Physics, is that 
p^?^^"**^ department of science which treats of all those 
phenomena observed in masses of matter, in 
which there is a sensible change of place. 

2. Chemistry, on the contrary, treats of all 
^^Syt those phenomena observed to take place in 

minute particles, or portions of matter, in which 
there is a change in the character and composition of the 
matter itself, and not merely a change of place. 

3. A feUing body, the motion of our limbs 
2S>iM " the ^^ ^^ machinery, the flow of liquids, the occur- 
IrataJS** pid- r®^c® ^^ sound, the changes occasioned by the 
loaophyf action of heat, light, and electricity, are all ex- 
amples of phenomena which come under the 

consideration of Natural Philosophy. 

Strictly speaking, we have no right, in Natural Philosophy, to conceive or 
imagine any thing, for the truths of all its laws and prindples may be proved 
by direct observation, — that is, by the use of our senses. When we conceive, 
reason, or imagme concerning the properties of matter, we have m reality 
passed beyond the limits of Natural Philosophy, and entered upon the applica- 
tion of the laws of mind or of mathematics to the principles of Natural Philos- 
ophy. Practically, however, no such division of the subject is ever made. 

The truths and operations of Chemistry, in contradistinction to the truths 
and operations of Natural Philosophy, can not all be proved and made evident 
by direct observation. Thus, when we unite two pieces of machinery, as two 
wheels, or when we lift a weight with our hands, or mov6 a heavy body by a 
lever, we are enabled to see exactly how the different substances come in 

1* 
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contact, how they press upon one another, and how the power is transmitted 
from one point to another : these are experiments in Natural Philosophy, in 
which eyery part of the operation is clear to our senses. But when we mix 
alcohol and water together, or bum a piece of coal in a fire, we see merely 
the result of these processes, and our senses give us no direct information of 
the manner in which one particle of alcohol acts upon another particle of 
water, or how the oxygen of the air acts upon the coal These are experi- 
ments in Chemistry, in which we can not perceive erery part of the operation 
by means of our senses, but only the results. Had there been but one kind 
of substance or matter in the imiverse, the laws of Natural Philosophy would 
have explained all the phenomena or changes which could possibly take 
place ; and as the character, or composition of this one substance, could not be 
changed by the action of any different substance upon it, there could be no 
such department of knowledge as Chemistry. 

4. The term Physics is often used instead 
bj^he °teS ^^ ^^^ *®^°^ Natural Philosophy, both having 
Physics? j;jjQ same general meaning and signification. 

It is also customary to speak of " Physical 
Laws/' " Physical Phenomena/' and " Physical Theories/' 
instead of saying the laws, phenomena, and theories of 
Natural Philosophy. 

6. A Physical Law is the constant relation 
Physical Laws which cxists bctwecn any phenomenon and its 
" ^ ^ cause. A Physical Theory is an exposition 
of all the laws which relate to a particular class of 
phenomena. 

Thus, when we speak of the "theory" of heat, ov of electricity, we have 
reference to a general consideration of the whole subject of heat, or light, or 
electricity; but when we use the expression a "law'' of heat, of light, or of 
electricity, we have reference to a particular department of the whole subject. 



CHAPTER L 

MATTER, AND ITS GENERAL PROPERTIES. 

1. Matter is the general name which has 
^''**ter'?*'**' been given to that substance which, under an 
infinite variety of forms, affects our senses. 
We apply the term matter to every thing that occupies 
space, or that has length, breadth, and thickness. 
How do we 2* -^* ^^ ^°ly through the agency of our five 
SSgSdste^ senses (hearing, seeing, smelling, tasting, and 
feeling), that we are enabled to know that any 
matter exists. A person deprived of all sensation, could 
not be conscious that he had any material existence. 
,^^^^ jg ^ 3. A BODY is any distinct portion of matter 

^»*y' existing in space. 
What are the ^* ^^^ properties, or the qualities of matter, 
n»^?^ «' are the powers belonging to it, which are capa- 
ble of exciting in our mind certain sensations. 

It ia only through the different sensations which different substances ex- 
cite in our minds, or, in other words, it is by means of their different 
properties, that we are enabled to distinguish one form or variety of matter 
from another. 

The forms and combinations of matter seen in the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms of nature, are numberless, yet they are all composed of 
a very few simple substances or elements. 

whatisaBim- ^' ^J ^ simplo substaucc we mean one 
pierabstanoer vhich has ucvcr been derived from, or sepa- 
rated into any other kind of matter. 

Gold, silver, iron, oxygen, and hydrogen, are examples of simple sub* 
stances or elements, because we are unable to decompose them, convert 
them into, or create them from, other bodies 

What is the ^- ^^^ number of the elements or simple 
i^atorrfthe substauccs with which we are at present ac- 
quainted, is sixty-two. 
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7. These substances are not all equally 
^^^ted?***' distributed over the surface of the earth : 

most of them are exceedingly rare, and only 
known to chemists. Some ten or twelve only make up 
the great bulk or mass of all the objects we see around 
us. 

All the different forms and varieties of matter are in some respects alike 
—that is, they all possess certain general properties. Some of tiiese prop- 
erties are essential to the very existence of a body; others are non- 
essential, or a body may exist without them. Thus it is essential to the 
existence of a body that it should occupy a certain amount of space, and 
that no other body should occupy the same space at the same time ; but it is 
not necessary for its existence that it should possess color, hardness, elas- 
ticity, malleability, and the like non-essential properties. 

8. The following are the most important of 
S2rt*iS5ort* the general properties of matter — Magnitude 
ofl^tS?'*' or Extension, Impenetrability, Divisibil- 
ity, Porosity, Inertia, Attraction, and In- 
destructibility. 

9. By Magnitude we mean the property 
^''^tttde?**" of occupying space. We can not conceive that 

a portion of matter should exist so minute as 
to have no magnitude, or, in other words, to occupy no 
space. 

The SURFACES of a body are the external limits of its magnitude; the 
SIZE of a body is the quantity of space it occupies ; the ahea of a body 
is its quantity, or extent of sur&ce. 

The FIGURE of a body is its form or shape, as expressed by its bound- 
aries or terminating extremities. The volume of a body is the quantity of 
space included within its external surfaces. The figure and volume of a 
body are entirely independent of each other. Bodies having very different 
figures may have the same volume, or bodies of the same figure may have 
very different volumes. Thus a globe may have ten times the volume 
of another globe and yet have the same figure, or a globe and a cylinder 
may have the same volume, that is, may contain the same amount of mattor 
within their surfaces, but possess very different figures. 

10. By Impenetrability we mean that 
JSriawm^ property or quality of matter, which renders it 

impossible for two separate bodies to occupy 
the same space at the same time. 
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There are many instances of apparent penetration of matter, but in all of 
them the particles of the body which seem to be penetrated are merely 
displaced. When a nail is driven into a piece of wood, the particles ol 
wood are not penetrated, but merely displaced. If a needle be plunged into 
a yessel of water, all the water which previously filled the space into which 
it entered, will be displaced, and the level of the water in the vessel will rise 
to the same height as it would have done, had we added a quantity of water 
equal in volume to the bulk of the needle. When we walk through the at- 
mosphere, we do not penetrate into any of the particles of which the air is 
composed, but we merely push them aside, or displace them. If we plunge 
an inverted tumbler into a vessel of water, the air contained in it will pre- 
vent the water from rising in the glass — ^and notwithstanding the amount of 
pressure we may exert upon the tumbler, it cannot be filled with water imtil 
the air is removed from it. 

11. By Divisibility we mean that property 
^^bmty?*' "^^^ch matter possesses of being divided, or 

separated into parts. 

It has until quite recently been taught that matter was infinitely divisible; 
that is, a body could be separated into smaller and still smaller particles 
without limit So far as our senses inform us, this is true. So long as we 
can perceive the existence of a portion of matter by our sense of sight, of 
feeling, of taste, or of smell, so long we can continue to divide it. Beyond 
this our senses g^ve us no information. But the recent discoveries and inves- 
tigations in chemistry, have proved beyond a doubt, that all bodies are ulti- 
mately composed of exceedingly minute particles, which can not be subdi- 
vided. 

12. To such an ultimate portion of matter 
^'^Atom? " ^^ ^^ ^^ longer separable into parts, we apply 

the term Atom. 

The extent to which matter can be divided and yet perceived 
*M^*m* ttet ^y *^® senses is most wonderful. 

ean 1>e divid- A grain of musk has been kept freely exposed to the air of 
•*• a room, of which the door and windows were constantly kept 

open, for a period of two years, during all which time the air, 
though constantly changed, was densely impregnated with the odor of musk, 
and yet at the end of that time the particle was found not to have greatly 
diminished in weight. During all this period, every particle of the atmos- 
phere which produced the sense of odor must have contained a certain quan- 
tity of musk. 

In the manufacture of silver-gilt wire, used for embroidery, the amount of 
gold employed to cover a foot of wire does not exceed the '720,000th part of 
an ounce. The manufacturers know this to be a fact, and regulate the price 
of their wire accordmgly. But if the gold which covers one foot is the 
120,000th part of an ounce, the gold on an inch of the same wire will be only 
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the 8,640,000th part of an ounce. We may divide this inch into one hundred 
pieces, and yet see each piece distinctly without the aid of a microscope : in 
other words, we see the 864,000,000th part of an ounce. If we now use a 
microscope, magnifying five hundred times, we may clearly distinguish the 
432,000,000,000th part of an ounce of gold, each of which parts will be found 
to have all the characters and qualities which are found in the largest masses 
of gold. 

Some years since, a distinguished English chemist made a series of experi- 
ments to determine how small a quantity of matter could be rendered visible 
to the eye, and by selecting a peculiar chemical compound, small portions of 
which were easily discernible, he came to the conclusion that he could dis- 
tinctly see the billionth part of a grain. 

In order to form some conception of the extent of this subdivision of mat- 
ter, let us consider what a billion is. We may say a billion is a million of 
millions, and represent it thus, 1,000,000,000,000 ; but the mind is incapable 
of conceiving any such number. If a person were to count at the rate of 200 
in a minute, and work without intermission twelve hours in a day, he would 
take, to count a billion, 6,944,944 days, or more than 19,000 years. But this 
may be nothing to the division of matter. There are living creatures so mi- 
nute, that a hundred millions of them may be comprehended in the space of 
a cubic inch. But these creatures, until they are lost to the sense of sight, 
aided by the most powerful instruments, are seen to possess arrangements 
fitted for collecting their food, and even capturing their prey. They are there- 
fore supplied with organs, and these organs must consist of parts correspond- 
ing to those in larger animals, which in turn must consist of atoms, or httle 
particles, if we please so to term them. In reckoning the size of such atoms, 
we must not speak of billions, but of billions of billions. Such a number can 
be represented thus, 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, but the mind can 
form no rational conception of it.* 

13. We use the term Molecules, or Par- 
S!*o?SirtiI TiCLES of matter to designate very small quan- 
des of Matter? ^j^j^g ^£ g^ substaiice, not meaning, however, tho 
ultimate atoms. A molecule, or particle of matter may 
be supposed to be formed of several atoms united to- 
gether. 

14. No two atoms of matter are supposed to 
whatarePorca? ^^^^-j^^ ^^ ^^ j^j actual coutact with cach other, 

and the openings or spaces which exist between them are 
called Pores. This property of bodies, according to which 
their atoms are thus separated_by vacant places^ 
^•^Vt^^'^^ we call Porosity. 

* The billion is here used aooording to the Engliah notation.— r<a« WebtUr. 
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WkaX is the 
evidence of 
the existence 
of Fores in 
all matter? 



Fia. 1. If we suppose the atoms of matter to consist of 

minute spheres or globes, it is obvious that it will be 
impossible for them to come into perfect contact at 
all points : so that there must be small spaces be- 
tween them, where they do not touch each other. 
Fig. 1 represents the manner in which we may im- 
agine a collection of such atoms to be arranged to 
form a crystal. 

15. The reasons for believing that the 
atoms or particles of matter do not ac- 
tually touch each other, are, that every 
form of matter, so far as we are ac- 
quainted with it, can by pressure be 
made to occupy a smaller space than it origin- 
ally filled. Therefore, as no two particles of 
matter can occupy the same space at the same 
time, the space, by which the size or volume of 
a body may be diminished by pressure, must, before such 
diminution took place, have been filled with openings, or 
pores. Again, all bodies expand or contract under the 
influence of heat and cold. Now, if the atoms were in ab- 
solute contact with each other, no such movements could 
take place. 

The porosity of bodies is sometimes illustrated and explained 
What is gen- by reference to a sponge, which allows the cavities which per- 
by ^e™tSm v^^^© i^ *o ^6 ^^ with water, or some other fluid. Such an 
Pores? illustration is not strictly correct The cavities of a sponge are 

not really its pores, any more than the cells of a honey-comb 
are the pores of wax. In common speech, however, the term pore is often 
used to designate those openings which exist naturally in the substance of a 
body, which are sufficiently large to admit of the passage of fluids like water, 
and gases like air. 

Several very important properties of matter are dependent on porosity; or, 
In other words, they owe their existence to the fact, that the particles of mat- 
ter do not actually touch each other. The principal of these are Density, 
CJoMPEBSSiBiLiTT, and Expansibility. These properties of matter belong to 
all bodies, but not to all alike. 

16. By Density we mean the proportion 
which exists between the quantity of matter 
contained in a body and its magnitude, or size. 
Thus, if of two substances, one contains twice as much 



What is Dens- 
ity? 
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matter in a given space as the otber^ it is said to be twice 
as dense. 

There is a direct connection between the density of a body and its porosity. 
A body will be more or less dense, according as its particles are arranged 
closely together, or are separated from each other ; and hence it is clear, tiiat 
the greater the density the less the porosity, and the greater the porosity the 
less the density. 

1*7. If the particles of a body do not touch each other, then, if it is subjected 
to pressure, they may be forced nearer, and made to occupy less space. 

This we find to be the fact. All matter may be compressed. The most 
solid stone, when loaded with a considerable weight, is found to be com- 
pressed. The foundations of buildings, and the columns which sustain great 
weights in architecture, are proof} of this. Metals, by pressure and hammer* 
ing, are made more compact and dense. Air, and all gases, are susceptible of 
great compression. Water, and all liquids, are much less easily compressed 
than either solid or gaseous bodies. 

18. By Compressibility, therefore, we mean 
^^biu?^?" that property of matter in virtue of which a 

body allows its volume or size to be diminished, 
without diminishing the number of the atoms or particles 
of which it is composed. 

19. Again, if the particles of matter of which 
JlSSbiiit^" ^ ^^^y ^^ composed do not touch each other, it h 

clear that they may be forced further apart. 
This we find to be the case with all matter. Expansibility 
is, therefore, that property of matter in virtue of which a 
body allows its volume or size to be increased, without in- 
creasing the number of the atoms or particles of which it 
is composed. 

All bodies, when submitted to the action. of heat, expand, and 
raortratf OM occupy a larger space than before. To this increase in dimen- 
o^^^xpansi- ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^ndt Water, when sufficiently heated, passes 

into steam, and the hotter the steam the greater the space it 
will occupy. AU bodies, if subjected to a sufficient degree of heat, will pas? 
from the state of solids or liquids, into the state of vapor, or gases. 

20. Inertia signifies the total absence in a 
^rtu? '"" ^^^y of ^U power to change its state. If a 

body is at rest, it can not of itself commence 
moving ; and if a body be in motion, it can not of it- 
self stop, or come to rest. The motion, or cessation of 
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motion in a body, requires a power to exist independent 
of itself. 

It is obvious, from the definition given, that when a body is once put in 
motion, its inertia will cause it to continue to move until its movement is de- 
stroyed, or stopped, by some other force. 

A ball fired from a cannon would move on forever, were it not for the le- 
sistanoe or friction of the air, and the attraction of the earth. 

21. By Friction, we mean the resistance 
""^J'f^^- which a moving' body meets with from the 

surface on which it moves. 

A marble rolled upon a carpet wiU move but a short distance, on account 
of the roughness and unevenness of the surface. Its motion would be con- 
tinued much longer on a flat pavement and longer still on fine, smooth ice. 
If fridiou, the attraction of the earth, and the resistance of the air, were en- 
tirely removed, the marble would move on forever. 

Owing to the property of inertia, or the indiflference of mat- 
What are Ex- ter to change its state, we find it dif&cult, in running, to stop 
^^f" all at once. The body tends to go on, even after we have ex- 

erted the force of our muscles to stop. We take advantage of 
this property, by running a short distance when we wish to leap over a ditch 
or chasm, in order that the tendency to move on, which we acquire by run- 
ning, may help us in the jump. For the same reason, a running-leap is al- 
ways longer than a standing one. 

Many of the most fiightful rsdlroad accidents which have happened, are due 
to the laws of inertia. The locomotive, moving rapidly, is suddenly checked 
by an obstruction, collision, or breakage of machinery ; but the train of cars, 
in virtue of the velocity previously acquired, continue to move, and in conse- 
quence are driven into, or piled upon each other. 

For the same reasons the wheel of an engine continues to pursue its course 
for a time after the driving force has stopped. This property is taken advan- 
tage of to regulate the motions of machinery. A large, heavy wheel is used 
in connection with the machinery, called a fly-wheel. This heavy wheel, 
when once set in motion, revolves with great force, and its inertia causes it 
to move after the force which has been imparted to it has ceased to act A 
water-wheel or a steam-engine rarely moves perfectly uniformly, but as it is 
not easy, on the instant, either to check or increase the movement of the 
heavy wheel, its motion is steady, and causes the machinery to which it is 
attached to work smoothly and without jerking, even if the action of the driv> 
xng foroe be less at one moment than at another. 

22. Attraction is that tendency which all 
^''tal^ttoli^*' *^® particles of matter in the universe have to 

approach to each other.* 

* As Atfemetion, in its yarions forms and relations to matter, is so comprehenslye and 
Important, it is treated separatelj in adyance. 
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The force which holds the particles of a stone, a piece of 
What are Ex- wood, or metal together, the falliDg of a body to the earth, the 
tSctton 7 tendency which a piece of iron or steel has to adhere to a mag- 

net, are all familiar examples of the different forms of attraction. 

23. All the researches and investigations of 
dlsSctiw??" ™oderii science teach us, that it is impossi- 
ble for any finite agent to either create or de- 
stroy a single particle of matter. The power to create 
and destroy matter belongs to the Deity alone. The 
quantity of matter which exists, in and upon the earth has 
never been diminished by the annihilation of a single 
atom. 

When a body is consumed by fire, there is no destruction of matter : it 
has only changed its form and position. When an animal or vegetable dies 
and decays, the original form vanishes, but the particles of matter, of which it 
was once composed, have merely passed off to form new bodies and enter into 
new combinations. 



PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ON THE PROPERTIES OP MATTER. 

1. Why will water, or any other liquid, when poured into a tunnel closely inserted into 
Che mouth of a bottle, run over the sides of the bottle ? 

Because the bottle is filled with air, which, having no means of escape, 
prevents the water from entering, since no two bodies can occupy the same 
space at the same time. li^ however, the tunnel be lifted from the bottle a 
little, so as to afford the air an opportimity to escape, the water will then 
flow into the bottle in an uninterrupted stream. 

2. Are the pores of a body entirely empty, vacant spaces? 

. The pores of a body are often filled with another substance of a difibrent 
nature. Thus, if the pores of a body be greater than the atoms of tdr, such a 
body being surrounded by the atmosphere, the air will enter and fill its pores. 

3. When a sponge is placed in water, that liquid appears to penetrate it Does the water 
really enter the solid particles of the sponge Y 

It does not; it only enters the poreSf or vacant spaces between the par- 
ticles. 

4. When we plunge the hand into a mass of sand, do we pknxtbatb the sand? 
We do not ; we only displace the particles. 

5. Why do bubbles bibx to the surface "when a piece of sugar, wood, or chaUc is plunged 
under water !* 

Because the air previously existing in the pores becomes displaced by the 
water, and rises to the sur&ce as bubbles. 

6. What occasions the bnafpinq of wood or coal when laid upon the fire ? 
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Because the air or liquid contained in the pores becomes expanded bj heat^. 
and bursts the covering in which it is confined. 

7. Whj does light, fobottb wood, like cheaUiut or pine, make more snapping in burn- 
ing than anj otheb kind ? 

Because the pores are very large^ and contain more air than wood of a cheer 
'graifif like oak, etc 

8. How is water, or any other liqnid, made fubb by filtering throngb paper, doth, a 
layer of sand, rock, etc. ? 

. The process of filtration depends on the presence of pores in the substance 
ised as a filter, of such magnitude as to allow the particles of liquid to pass 
fi-eely, but not the particles of the matter contained in it, which we wish to 



9. Why is not the substance suitable for the filtration of ome liquid equally adapted for 
the filtration of all liquids f 

Because the magnitude of the pores in different substances and of the im- 
purities in liquids is different; and no substance can be separated from a 
liquid by filtration, except one whose particles are larger than those of the 
liquid. 

10. Gold and lead are metals of great density ; their pores are not insible. Is there any 
rsooF of their existence beside the fact that they can be compressed ? 

Water can be forced mechanically through a plate of lead or gold without 
rupturing any portion of the metal Mercury, or quicksilyer, confined in a 
di^ of lead or gold, will soak through the pores, and escape at the bottom. 

An interesting experiment was tried at Florence, Italy, nearly two centu- 
ries ago, which furnished a striking illustration of the porosity of so dense a 
substance as gold. A hollow ball of this metal was filled with water, and the 
aperture exactly and firmly closed. The globe was then submitted to a very 
severe pressure, by which its figure was slightly changed. Now, it is proved 
in geometry, that a globe has this peculiar property — ^that any change what- 
ever in its figure necessarily diminishes its volume, or capacity. The result 
was, that the water oozed through the pores, and covered the surftice of the 
globe, presenting the appearance of dew, or steam cooled by the metal This 
experiment also proved that the pores of the gold are larger than the element- 
ary particles of water, since the latter are capable of passing through them. 

11. When a oabbiaqb is in motion, drawn by noitSES, why is the same exertion of power 
in the horses required to stop it, as would be necessary to back it, if it were at rest f 

Because, according to the laws of inertia, thence required to destroy mo- 
tion in one direction is equal to that required to produce as mtich motion in Ihe 
opposite direction. 

12. If a carriage, railroad-car, or boat, moving with speed, be suddenly stopped or wa- 
TAXDKD, from any cause, why are the passengers, or the baggage carried, precipitated 
ftom their places in the dibbotion op the motion ? 

Because, by reason of their inertia^ they persevere in the motion which they 
shared in common with the body that transported thezn, and ar6 not deprived 
of that motion by the same cause. 
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13. Why will a PXBSOir, leaping firom a carriage in rapid motion, fall in fhe direction in 
which the carriage is moving at the uoKJpxr hia feet meet the ground ? 

Because his entire l>ody^ on quitting the yehide and descending to the 
ground, rdainSj by its tnerUOf the progressiye motion which it has in common 
with it When his feet reach the ground, they, and they alone, will be sud- 
denly deprived of this progressive motion, by tiie resistance of the earth, but 
the remainder of his body will retain it, and he will fall as if he were tripped. 

14. Whjis a man standing carelessly in the btbbn of a boat liable to fiJl into the irater 
behind, when the boat begins to move ? 

Because hlafeet are pulled forward while the inertia of his body keeps it n 
the same posltioQ, and, therefore, behind its support, fbr a similar reason, 
whett the boat stops^ the man is liable to faM forward. 

15. When the sails of a ship are first spread to receive the roBOi or DiPDLn of fiiewind« 
why does not the vessel acquire her full speed at once ? 

Because it requires a little time for the impdling force to overcome the uir 
erHa of the mass of the ship, or its disposition to remain at rest 

16. Why, when the saili are tsken in, doea the vetKleontinae to movsfor a eouiaenbliai 
timer 

Because the inertia of (he mass is opposed to a change of state, and the ves- 
sel will continue to move until the resistance of the water overcomes the op- 
position. 

17. Why do we nox against the door-post to SBAn the snow or dust ttom. onr shoks f 
The forward motion of the foot is arrested by the impact against the post ; 

but this is not the case with respect to the particles of dust or snow which 
are not attached to the foot, and are free to mova According to the laws 
of mertia, they tend to persevere in the direction of the original motion, and 
when the foot stops, they move on, or fly o£f. 

18. Why do we bkat a coat or carpet to xzfkl the dust? 

The cause which arrests the motion imparted to the coat or carpet by the 
blow does not arrest the particlos of dust, and their motion being continued, 
they fly ofll 



CHAPTER II. 

FOBOE. 

23. Matter is constantly changing its fonn 
mL^^S^ and place. The most solid substance will in 
***' time wear away. The aji about us is never per- 

fectly stilL We see water sometimes as ice, sometimes as 
a liquid, sometimes as a vapor, in steam or clouds. The 
earth moves sixty-eight thousand miles every hour. An 
animal or vegetable dies, decays, and itq form vanishes 
from our sight. 

To vhAi eaoM ^ ^® ^^^ causc of all the changes observed 
5?^«»ttrt*>ol« to take place in the material world, we admit 

the changes ob- , *■ ' 

■erved la omx- the oxistcnce of certain forces, or agents, which 

govern and control all matter, 
whatii 25. FoBCE is whatever produces, or opposes 

^"* motion in matter. 

wh»t ii Mo- 26. Mobility, or the susceptibility of mo- 
**"^' tion, is that property whereby a body admits 
of change of place. 

wh*t an Che ^7. All the great forces, or agents in nature, 
StaMiT*"*" those which produce, or are the cause of all the 
changes which take place in matter, may be 
enumerated as follows : Intebnal, orMoLECULAB Fobces, 
the Attbaction of Gravitation, Heat, Light, the At- 
tractive and Bepulsive Fobces of Magnetism and ELECr 
tbioity, and, finally, a force or power which only exists 
in living animals and plants, which is called, Vital Fobce. 

Conoemmg the real nature of these foroes^ we are entirely 
22? ^t tba fe^**""^** ^® suppose, or say, they exist, because we see 
mtan of their effects upon matter. In the present state of science, it is 

tbeie forces f impossible to know whether they are merely properties of 
matter, or whether they are forms of matter itself existing in an 
exceedingly minute, subtile condition, without weight, and diffused through- 
out the whole universe. The general opinion, however, among scientifio mei^ 
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at the present daj, is, that these forces, or agents^ are not matter, bat prop- 
erties, or qualities, of matter. 

We see a stone fall to the ground, and say that the cause of it is the at- 
traction of gravitation; — ^we observe an object at a distance, and saj that we 
see it through the action of light on the eye ; — ^we notice a tree shattered by 
lightning, and say it is the effect of electricity ; — we observe an animal or 
plant' to grow and flourish, and ascribe this to tiie action of the vital force. 
But if it is asked, What is the original cause of gravitation, light, electricitj; 
and vital force? — ^the wisest man can give no satis&ctory answer. If tbo 
Creator.govems matter through the agency of instroments, these forces ma/ 
be called his agents, or his instruments. ' 



CHAPTER III. 

INTERNAL. OR MOLEOULAR FORCES. 

What is Ml 28. An Internal, or Molecular Force, is 

Jj^™^**' one that acts upon the particles of matter only 

porcof at insensible distances. This variety of force 

differs from all others in this respect. 

What is At- 29. The various changes which matter un-- 

BeSon?^ dergoes, render it certain that the atoms, or 

particles of all bodies are acted upon by two 

distinct and opposite forces, one of which tends to draw 

the atoms, or particles, close together, while the other 

tends to separate them from one another. The first of 

these forces we call Attraction, the second Bepulsion, 

both acting at insensible distances. 

^-_ _ A blade of steeL or a thin piece of wood, when bent within 

GiT8 an ex- .,...,,, , , , , . % 

ample of At- a certam Imut, will, when the restramt is removed, restore it* 

Mting°at ^ ^^^ its original form. This takes place through the agency 

iuBensibie die- of an internal force, attracting the particles together, and tend- 



ing to keep them in their original place. 

whatiiEiaf. 30. ELASTICITY is that property of matter 
^^^^ which disposes it to resume its original form 
and shape, after having been bent or compressed by some 
external force. 

Elasticity, therefore, is not so much a distinct property of matter, as is 
usually stated, as it is a phenomenon of attractive and repulsive forces. 
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Do an bodi«g -^ bodies possess the property of elasticitj, but in Torjr 
poaseM elao- different degrees. There are some in which the atoms, after 
^ bending, or displacement, almost perfectly resume their former 

position. Such bodies are especially termed elastic, as tempered steel, India- 
rubber, ivory, eta Other bodies, like iron, lead, etc., are elastic in a limited 
degree, not beii^ able to bear any great displacement of their atoms without 
breakmg, or permanent disarrangement. Putty, moist clay, and similar bodies^ 
possess a very slight degree of elasticity. 

31. If we compress a certam quantity of g^ aa cdmmoa 
wM5«*of ro- *^^» ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^* ^ dilate, by removing all restraint, it 
paisfcm acting will expand without limit, and M eveiy really empty space 
Ue^diJaiweL'' which is open to it This takes place through the agency of 
an internal force which tends to drive the particles from one 
another. There are many reasons which lead us to suppose that the repuls- 
ive force which tends to keep the particles of matter asunder is the agent 
known as heat Gases may be considered as perfectly elastic. 

In vbat three ^^' -^^cording as the attractive or repulsive 
forma or cott- forccs prcvail, all bodies will assume one of 
au matter ex- three forms or conditions — the solid, the 

iatf 

LIQUID, or the aebifobm,* or gaseous con- 
dition. 

•What la a 38. A SOLID body is one in which the par* 

***"*' tides of matter are attracted so strongly to- 

gether, that th6 body maintains its form, or figure, under 
all ordinary circumstances. 

wbatiaa 34. A LIQUID body is one in which the par- 

^""^^ tides of matter are so feebly attracted together, 
that they move upon each another with the greatest 
' facility. 

Hence a liquid c{m never be made to assume any particular form, except 
that of the vessel in which it is inclosed. 

! ^yj^t tea 35. An ABRiFORM, Or GASEOUS body is one 

oaMooa in which the particles of matter are not held 

together by any force of attraction, but have a 
tendency to separate and move off from one another. 

__ . A gaseous body is generally invisible, and, like the air sai> 

properties of a POunding US, aflfords to the sense of touch no evidence of its 

9**®®J** existence when in a state of complete repose. Gaseous bodies 

^ may be confined in vessels, from whence they exclude liquidfV 

* Aerifonn, having the form, or reaembUnoe, of air. 
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Uader vbal 
drcumstances 
will a body as- 
some the form 
of a Solid, a 
Liqaid, or « 
Gas? 



or other bodies, thus demonstrating their existence, though invisible, and also 
their impenetrability. 

36. Most substances can be made to assume 
successively the form of a solid, a liquid, or a 
gas. In solids, the attractive force is the 
strongest ; the particles keep their places, and 
the solid retains its form. But if we heat the 
solid to a sufficient degree, as, for example, a piece of iron, 
we gradually destroy the attractive force, and the repul- 
sive force increases ; the particles become movable, and we 
say the body melts, or becomes a liquid. In hquids, the 
attractive and repulsive forces are nearly balanced, but if 
we supply an additional quantity of heat, we destroy the 
attractive force altogether, and the liquid changes to a 
gas, in which the repulsive force prevails, and the particles 
tend to fly off from each other. By the withdrawal of 
heat (t. e., by the application of cold), we can diminish, or 
destroy the repulsive force, and allow the attractive force 
to again predominate. 

Thus steam, when cooled, becomes a 
Fig. 2. liquid, water; and this in turn, by the 

withdrawal of an additional amount of 
heat, becomes a solid, ice. 

The power of the repulsive force is strik. 
ingly illustrated by the conversion of water 
into steam. In a cubic inch of water con- 
verted into steam, the particles will repel 
each other to such an extent, that the space ' 
occupied by the steam will be 1*700 times 
greater than that occupied by the water. 
Fig. 2 illustrates the comparative difference 
between the bulk of steam and the bulk of 
water. 

87. The term Fluid is applied to those 
bodies whose particles move easily among 
themselves. It is used to designate either liquids or 
gases. 

What are the ^- ^® distinguish FOUB kinds of molecular 
u^J^aI attraction, or attraction acting upon the par- 
*™*^' tides of bodies at insensible distances. These 
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are, Cohesion, Adhesion, Capillary Attraction, and 

Affinity. 

«r,- . . ^ 39. Cohesion, or Cohesive Attraction, is 

What is Co- . ' ' 

^BriveAttrac- that foTce which binds together atoms of the 
same kind to form one uniform mass. 

The force which holds together the atoms of a mass of iroD, wood, or stone^ 
is cohesion, and the atoms are said to cohere to each other. 

What iH Ad- 40. Adhesion is that form of attraction 
he«ton' which cxists between unlike atoms, or particles 
of matter, when in contact with each other. 

Dost floatmg in the air sticks to the wall or ceiling, through the force of 
adhesion. When we write on a wall with a piece of chalk, or charcoal, the 
particles, worn ofif from the material, stick to the wall and leave a mark, 
through the force of adhesion. Two pieces of wood may be fastened together 
by means cff glue, in consequence of the adhesive attraction between the par- 
ticles of th9 wood and the particles of glue. 

41. Capillary Attraction is that form of 
piiiaryAttrao- attraction which exists between a liquid and 
the interior of a solid, which is tubular, or 
porous. 

When one end of a sponge, or a lump of sugar is brought mto contact with 
water, the liquid, by capillary attraction, will rise, or soak up above its level, 
Into the inteiior of the sponge, or sugar, until all its pores are filled.* 

What it Af- 42. Affinity is that form of attraction which 
*°**^' unites atoms of unlike substances into com- 
pounds possessing new and distinct properties. 

Oxygen, for example, unites with iron, and forms iron-rust, a substance 
different from either oxygen or iron. The consideration of the attraction of 
Affinity belongs wholly to Chemistry. 

How doe* the 43. The forcc, or strength of Cohesive At- 
li^AtS^ traction varies greatly in different substances, 
ttoavary? accordiug as the nature, form, and arrange-* 
ment of the atoms of which they are composed vary. 

44. These modifications of the force of At- 

tfes of bodies tractiou, acting at insensible distances between 

variation of thc atoms of different substances, give rise to 

certain important properties m bodies, whicn 

are designated under the names of Malleability, Duc- 

* Capillary Attraction is treated of more folly under the department of H^Qstatlea 
«Dd HydrauUcik 

9 
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TiUTT, Pliability, Flexibility, Tenacity, Habdnbsb, 
and Bbittleness. 

These are not, as is often taught, distinct, independent properties of matter, 
like magnitude, porositj, inertia, etc, but modifications of the force of attraction. 

whjitta Mai- 45. Malleability is that property ia virtue 
lembiiityf ^£ wliich a substance can be reduced to the 
form of thin leaves, or plates, by hammering, or by means 
of the intense pressure of rollers. 

In malleable bodies, the atoms seem to cohere equally in whatever relatiye 
litoations they happen to be, and therefore readily yield to force, and change 
their positions wi^out firacture, almost like the atoms of a fluid. 

The properly of malleability is possessed in the most eminent 

W^t are ez- degree by the metals ; gold, silver, iron, and copper being the 

Matoldlityf most malleable. Gold may be hammered to such a degree of 

thinness,- as to require 360,000 leaves to equal an inch in 

fhidmess. 

What to Due- 46. DucTiLiTY is that property in virtue 
*"**^' of which a substance admits of being drawn 
into wire. 

We might suppose that ductility and malleability would belong to the same 
substances, and to the same degree, but they do not Tin and lead are 
highly malleable, and are capable of being reduced to extremely thin leaves^ 
but they are not ductile^ since they can not be drawn into fine wire. Some 
substances are both ductile and malleable in the highest degree. Gold has 
been drawn into wire so fine, that an ounce of it would extend fifiy milea 

What are ^"^^ FLEXIBILITY and PLIABILITY are those 

Sd^fi. properties which permit considerable motion 
*^' of the particles of a body on each other, with- 

out breaking. 

What to Te- 48. Tenacity is that property in virtue of 
"^*^' which a body resists separation of its parts, by 
extension in the direction of its length. 
-What to 49. Hardness is a property in virtue of 

^■'*°^' which the particles of a body resist impression, 
separation, or the action of any force which tends to change 
their form, of arrangement. 

When to a 50. A body, whose particles can be removed, 

*^^^*' and changed in position, by a slight degree of 
force, is said to be soft. Softness is, therefore, the oppo- 
site of hardness. 
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I 
The property of Hardness is quite distinct from Density. Gold and lead 

possess great density, yet they are among the softest of metals. 

What is Brit- 51. Brittleness is a property in virtue of 
fienessr ^ffhich. Lodics are easily broken into fragments. 
It is a characteristic of most hard substances. 

In a brittle body, the attractive force between the atoms exists within such 
narrow limits, that a very slight change of position, or 'increase of distance 
among them, is sufficient to overcome it, and the body brcaka 
' 52; The modifications of the force of cohesive attraction between the par- 
oles of matter, which give rise to the properties of malleability, ductiUty, 
flexibility, pliability, hardness, and brittlenesSi seem to be intimately con- 
nected with, or depend upon the particular form of the atoms of the sub- 
stance, and the particular manner in which they are arranged. 

Every one knows that it is easier to split wood lengthwise than across the 
fibers ; hence, the force which binds the particles of tiie wood together is ex- 
erted in a less degree in one direction than iu the other. 
Explain how ^^ changing the form or arrangement of the atoms of a 
the force of substance, we can in many instances apparently renew or dc-: 
pendi on the 8*^0/ *^^® various modifications of the attractive force. The 
M^genoeni followmg is a familiar illustration of this principle : 

Steel, when heated and suddenly "cooled, is rendered not 
only very hai^d, but very brittle ; but if heated and cooled gradually, it be- 
comes soft and flexible. We may suppose that when the atoms of steel are 
expanded — ^forced apart from each other by the action of heat, and then sud- 
denly caused to contract — forced in upon each other — ^by cooling, that no op- 
portunity is afiforded them for arrangement in a natural manner. But when 
the steel is cooled slowly, each atom has an opportunity to take the place best 
adapted for it, without interfering with its neighbor. According to one ar- 
rangement of the atoms, the steel is brittle, or the atoms will not admit of 
any motion among themselves without breaking; but according to a difiercnt 
arrangement, the attractive force is modified, and the steel is soft and flexible. 
In a similar manner, bricks stacked up irregularly, may be made to &11 
easily, but if piled in a regular manner, they retain their stability. 

It is a very singular circumstance, that the same operation of heating and cool- 
ing suddenly, which hardens steel, should sofl^en copper. A piece of steel which 
has been hardened in this way is not condensed — made smaller — ^as we might 
hoye supposed it would be, but is actually expanded, or made larger. This proves 
l^t the arrangement of the atoms, or particles, has been changed Any one 
may satisfy himself of this by taking a piece of steel, fitting it exactly into a 
guage, or between two fixed points, and then hardening it It will then be 
l^und that the steel will not go into tlie guage, or between the fixed points. 
What is An- 53. The process of rendering metals, glass, 

"****^°®' etc., soft and flexible by heating and gradually 
cooling, is called Annealing, and is of great importance 
in the arts. 
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For example, the workman, in fashioning and shaping a steel instmment, 
requires it to be soft and flexible ; but in using it afler it has been constructed, 
as for the cutting of stone, wood, etc., it is necessary that it should be hard. 
Tills is accomplished by making the steel soft hy annealing, and then render- 
ing it hard by heating and cooling quickly.* 

When win a 54. When we bend or compress a body so 
wmpV^V*' *^^* i*s particles are separated beyond a certain 
^®*^^ limited distance, the force of cohesive attract 

tion existing between them ceases to act, or is destroyed, 
and the body falls apart, or breaks. 
^ 55. When the Attraction of Cohesion between 

traSion'Sf *<5l particles of a substance is once destroyed, 

Jeston jrhen it is generally impossible to restore it. Hav- 
ing once reduced a mass of wood or stone to 
powder, we can not make the minute particles cohere 
again by pushing them into their former position. 

In some instances, however, this can be accomplished by resorting to va- 
rious expedients. The particles of the metals may be made to again cohere 
by melting. Two pieces of perfectly smooth plate-glass, or marble, laid upon 
each other, unite together with such force, that it is impossible to separate 
them without breakage. In the manu&cture of looking-glass plates, this at- 
traction between two smooth surfaces is particularly guarded against 

* There are many practical illnstrationa in the arts, of the principle, that the modifica- 
tioiM of the attractiye force which unites the atoms of solid bodies together, are dependent 
in a great degree npon the forms, or arrangement of the atoms themselves. If yre snbmlt 
apiece of metal to repeated hammering, or jarring, the atoms, or particles of which it is 
composed, seem to take on a new arrangement, and the metal gradually loses all its te- 
nacity, flesribillty, malleability, and ductility, and becomes brittle. The coppersmith who 
forms Tcssels of brass and copper by the hammer alone, can work on them only for a short 
time before they reqnire annealing ; otherwise they would crack and fly into pieces. 

For this reason, also, a cannon can only be fired a certain number of times before it 
will burst, and a cannon which has been long in use, although apparently sound, is always 
condemned and broken up. 

A more important illustration, And one that more closely affects our Interests, Is the 
liability of railroad car-axles and wheels to break from the same cause. A ear-axle, after 
a long lapse of time and use, is almost certain to break. 

That these phenomena are due to changes in the manner of the arrangement and the 
form of the particles, or atoms, of matter, was conclusively proved by an experiment made 
a few years since in France : — An accident having occurred upon a railroad, by the break- 
ing of an axle, by which many lives were lost, the attention of sdentifio men was called 
to the fact, that the iron composing the axle, when first used, was Btrong, and capable of 
standing a test, but after use in locomotion for a ccrtaiu period, could be broken by a 
force far inferior to that by which it had formerly been tested. Many suppositions were 
made to account for this phenomenon, when finally a person took a series of rods about the 
size of pipe-stems, all strong and tough, and, with great patience, allowed them to fall 
for hours and hours upon an anvil, thus producing rapid strokes and vibrations. After 
subjecting them for a long time to this treatment, he found that the rods could be map- 
ped an I brokttn into fragments almost as easily as rotten wood. 
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■wiiat is 56. Iron may be made to cohere to iron by 

weidingf beating the metal to a high degree, and ham- 
mering the two pieces together. The particles are thus 
driven into such intimate contact, that they cohere and 
form one uniform mass. This property is called Weli>» 
ING, and only belongs to two metals, iron and platinum, 

MACTICAL QUESTIONS ON THE INTERNAL, OR MOLECULAR 

FORCES. 

1. In what respect does a gas DiFrsB from a liquid f 

A liquid, like water, milk, syrup, eta, can be, made to flow regularly doum 
a slope, or an inclined plane, but a gas can bot 

2. Why is a bar of laoir stronger than a bar of wood of the same size ? 

Because the cohesion existing between the particles of iron is greaier tbaii 
that existing between the particles of wood. 

3. Why are the particles of a liquid more easily separated thui those of a soLipf 
Because the cohesive attraction which binds together the particles of a liquid 

is much less strong than that which binds together the particles of a solid. 

4. Why will a small needle, carefully laid upon the surface of trater, ixoat? 
Because its weight is not sufficient to overcome the cohesion of the particles 

of water constituting the surface ; consequently, it can not pass through them 
and sink. 

5. If yon drop irater and landanum fh>m the same vessel, why will bixtt drops of fhs 
water fill the same measure as onb HxmDBBO drops of laudanum ? 

The cohesion between the particles of the two liquids is different, being 
greatest in the water. Consequently, the number of particles which will ad* 
here together to constitute a drop of water, is greater than in the drop of 
laudanum. 

6. Why is the prescription of medicine by dbops an unsafe method ? 

Because, not only do drops of fluid from the same vessel, and ofl»n of tho 
same fluid from different vessels, diflbr in size, but also drops of the same fluid, 
to the extent of a third, from different parts of the lip of the same vessel. 
I 7. Why are cements and mortars used to fasten bricks and stone together? 
I Because the adhesive attraction between the particles of brick and stono 
and the particles of mortar, is so strong, that they unite to form one solid 



8. How may the efficacy of a locomotire engine be said to depend upon the force of 
a4he8ion ? 

If there were no adhesion, or even insufficient adhesion, between the tira 
of the driving-wheel of the locomotive, and the rails upon which it presses, 
the wheel would turn without advandng. 

This actually happens when the rails are greasy, or covered with frost and 
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ice. The. contact is thus iaterrapted, and the adhesion between the rail and 
wheel is impaired. 

9. When a liquid adheres to a solid, irhat term do ire apply to deeignato th« act of 
adherion t 

Wetting. It is necessaiy that a liquid should adhere to the surface of a solid 
before it can be wet. Water falling upon an oiled surface does not wet it^ 
because there is no adhesion between the particles of the oil and the particles 
of the water. 

10. Why are drops of rain, of tears, and of dew npon the leayes of plants, genenll^ 
spherical, or globular f 

The force of cohesion always tends to cause the particles of a liquid, when 
unsupported, or supported on a sur&ce having little attraction for it, to as- 
sume the form of a sphere — a globe, or sphere, being the figure which will 
contain the greatest amount of matter within a given surface. 

This property of fluids is taken advantage of in the arts, in the manufacture 
of shot The melted lead is made to fell in a shower, from a great elevation. 
In its descent the drops become globular, and before they reach the end of 
their fall become hardened by cooling, and retain their form. 



CHAPTER ly. 

ATTRACTION OP GRAVITATION* 

57. The Attraction of Gravitation is 
toSS)n' ^f that fonn of attraction, by which all bodies at 
Graviutionf gensiblc distanccs, tend to approach each other. 
Electricity and Magnetism attract bodies at sensible dis- 
Oravitation • tances also, but theif influence upon difierent classes of bodies 
djjfe' from varies, and is limited by distance. Molecular, or Internal At- 
6f attractionf traction, acts only at insensible distances. The Attraction of 
Gravitation acts at all distances, and upon all bodies. 

What is th ^^* Every portion of matter in the universe 
great law of attracts evcry other portion, with a force pro- 
of Graviia- portioned directly to its mass, or quantity, and 
inversely as the square of the distance. Thia 
is the great general law of the Attraction of Gravitation. 

By the Attraction of Gravitation being directly proportional to the mass of 
a body, we mean, that if of two bodies, the mass of one be twice as large as 
that of the other, its force of attraction will be twice as great: if it is only 
half as large, its attraction will be only half as great. 

By the Attraction of Gravitation being inversely proportioned to the squaro 
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of the distance, we meazi, that if one body, or substance, attracts another body 
•with a certain force at the distance of a mile, it will attract with four times 
that force at half a mile, nine times the force at one third of a mile, and ao 
on, in like proportion. On the contrary, it will attract with but one fourth of 
the force at two miles, one ninth of the force at three miles, one sixteenth of 
tto force at four miles, and so on, as the distance increases. 

■j^Q^ 3^ This law may be ftirther 

illustrated by reference to 
Fig. 3. Let be the center 
of attraction, and let the four 
dotted lines diverging from 
represent lines of attraction. 
At a certain distance from 
they will comprehend the 
smfill square A ; at twice that 
distance liiey will include the large square B, four times the size of A ; and 
since .there is only a certam definite amount of attraction included within 
these lines, it is clear that as B is four times as great as A, the attraction ex- 
erted upon a portion of B equal to A, will be only one fourth that which it 
would experience when in the position marked 1, just half as &r Srom G. 

As gravitative attraction is the common property of all 
bodies, it may be asked, why all bodies not fsustened to the 
earth^s surface do not come in contact ? They would do so^ 
were it not for the overpowering influence of the earth's at- 
traction, which in a great measure neutralizes, or overcomes^ 
the mutual attraction of smaller bodies on its surface. 
I>oe8 a feather ^® throw up a feather into the air, and it fells through the 
afctnot tlu influence of the earth's attraction ; but as all bodies attract 
^*^ each other, the feather must also attract, or draw up, the 

earth, in some degree, toward itself! This it really does, with a force pro- 
portioned to its mass ; but as the mass of the earth is infinitely greater than 
the mass of the feather, the influence of the feather is infinitely small, and we 
ace unable to perc^ve it 

_^ In some mstances, where bodies are free to move, the mu* 

lustrations of tual attraction of all matter exhibits itself. If we place upon 
water, in a smooth pond, two floating bodies at certain dis- 
tances from each other, they will eventually approach, the con* 
ditions afbctmg the experiment being alike for each. Two leaden balls sus- 
pended by a string near each other, are found, by delicate tests, to attract 
each other, and therefore not to hang quite perpendicular. A leaden weight 
suspended near the side of a mountain, indmes toward it to an extent pro- 
portionate to the magnitude of the mountain. 

What is the ^^ eMth attracts the moon, and this in turn attracts the 

eanse of earth. The solid particles of matter upon the earth's surface, 

** not being fi^e to move, do not sensibly show the influence of 

the moon*8 attraction ; but the particles of water composing the ocean, bemg 
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free to moTe, ftirnish us eyidenoe of this attractiozi, in the phenomena of the 
tides. When, by the revolution of the earth, a certam portion of its sur&o© 
is brought within the direct influence of the moon's attraction, the surface of 
the ocean is attracted, or dr^wn up, to form a wave. This wave, or elevaiion 
of the sur&ce of the water, occurring imiformly, is called a tide ; when the 
moon is the nearest to the earth, its attraction is the greatest, and at these 
periods we have high tides, or " high water." 

•What ii Ter ^^' bodics upoii the earth are attracted 
mwaiGrar- toward its Center. This we call Terrestrial 
• Gravitation. 

What ii the The attraction of the earth is not the same 
euth*?lttn^ at all distances from the center, being greatest 
****"' at the surface, and decreasing upward as the 

square of the distance from the center increases, and downr 
ward simply as the distance from the center decreases. 



SECTION I. 

WEIGHT. 

» I u^ 60. When a body falls to the earth, it do- 
at rest upon Bccuds bccausc it IS attracted toward the center 

theBnrfateof • t -i /• /• 

tte earth at- of the earth. When it reaches the surface of 

tractedr 

the earth, and rests upon it, its tendency to 
continue to descend toward the center is not destroyed^ 
and it presses downwards with a force proportioned to the 
degree by which it is attracted in this direction. This 
pressure we call Weight., 

What la 61. Weight is, therefore, the measure rf 

Weight? £^^^Q ^^j^ which a body is attracted by the 
earth. In ordinary language, it is the quantity of matter 
contained in a body, as ascertained by the balance. 

Weight being, then, the measure of the earth's attraction, It 
Weleht vary? foUows that BS the attraction of the earth Taries, w?ight must 
also vaiy, or a body will not bare the same weight at all 
place& 

The weight of a body will be greatest at the surface of the 
body* irSgh ®"^^ ^^ greatest at those points upon the surface which are 
the moat, and nearest the center. 

jJrtI *^® As the earth is not a perfect sphere, but flattened at thOf 

poles, the poles are nearer the center than the equatox; A 
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body, therefore, will be attracted moat strongly, that is, will weigh the most^ 
at the poles, or at that portion of the earth's surface which is nearest the 
center, and weigh thfe least at the equator, or at that portion of the earth's 
surface which is most remote from the center. 

A ban of iron weighing one thousand pounds in the latitude of the city of 
New York, at the level of the sea^ will gain three pounds in weight, if re- 
moved to the north pole, and lose about four pounds if conveyed to the 
equator. 

Bowdooi 62. If a body be lifted above the surface of 

M vViwSS the earth, its weight will decrease in accord- 
eSS's^^Bor- aiice with the law, that the attraction of 
*^' gravitation decreases upward from the surface, 

as the square of the distance from the center of the earth 
increases. 

The weight of a body, therefore, will be four times greater at the earths 
sur&ce, than at double the distance of the surface from the center ; or a body 
weighing one pound at the earth's sur&ce, will have only one fourth of that 
weight, if removed as &r from the surface of the earth, as the sur&ce is from 
the center. 

How does ®^* -^^ *^® attraction of gravitation decreases 

weight rary dowuward from the surface to the center of the 

M we descend , . -, it ^ . t 

^^ the BUT- earth, simply as the distance decreases, weight 
will decrease in like manner. 

A body weighing a pound at the surface of the earth, will weigh only half 
a pound at one half the distance from the surface to the center. 

Where win a ^' "^^ ^^^ ceutcr of the earth a body will 
Jj^htf^*** necessarily lose all weight, since, being sur- 
rounded on all sides by an equal quantity of 
Inatter, it will be attracted equally in all directions, and, 
therefore, can not exert a pressure greater in one direction 
than in another. 

What are ^^ ^^® attractive force which the earth exerts upon a body 

H^Tb dS* ^ proportioned to its mass, cr to the quantity of matter con- 
tained in it, and as weight is merely the measure of such at- 
traction, it follows that a body of a large mass will be attracted strongly, and 
possess great weight, while, on the contrary, a body made up of a small 
quantity of matter, will be attracted in a less degree, and possess less weight 
We recognize this difference of attraction by calling the one body heavy and 
the other light 

If, as is represented in Fig. 4, we place a mass of lead, a, at one extremity 
of a wdl-balanced beam, and a feather, &, at the other, we shall find that the 

2* 
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What U a Sys- 
tem of Weights 
and Measures? 



lead is drawn to the earth with a force exactly equal to the superiority of its 

mass over that of the feather. 1^ 
however, we tie cm a suffident 
number of feathers to make up a 
quantity of matter equal to that 
of the lead, the equilibrium is re* 
stored — ^the two quantities are 
attracted with equal force, and 
the beam, is supported in a hoo* 
zontal position. . 

65. In all the opera* 
tions of trade and com- 
t merce, we sell, or ex- 
I change a given quantity 
of one article or suhstance 
for a certain quantity of 
some other article or substance — so much flour for so much 
sugar, or so much sugar and flour for so much gold. 
Hence the necessity, which has existed from 
the earliest ages, of having some fixed rules or 
standards, according to which different quanti- 
ties of different substances may be compared. A set, or 
series, of such rules or standards of comparison, is called a 
System of Weights and Measures. 

Various nations adopt different standards, but in the civil- 
ized and commercial world, but two great Systems of Weights 
and Measures are generally recognized. These are known as 
the English, and the French Systems. 

In the English System, which ia the one used in the United 
States, there are two systems of weights— Troy and Avoirdu- 
pois Weight Troy Weight is principally used for weighing 
gold and silver; Avoirdupois for weighing merchandize, other 
than the precious metals. It derives its name from the French avoirs (overift)^ 
goods or chattels, and poids^ weight The smallest weight made use of in 
the English System is a grain. By a law of England enacted in 1286, It 
was ordered that 32 grains of wheat, well dried, should weigh a pennyweight 
Hence the name grain applied to this measure of weight. It was afterward 
ordered that a pennyweight should be divided into only 24 grains. Orain 
weights fi>r practical purposes, are made by weighing a thin plate of metal of 
uniform thickness, and cutting out, by measifrement, such a proportion of 
the whole as should give one grain. In this way, weights may be obtained 
Ibr chemical puiposesy which weigh only the 1,000th part of a grain. 
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R<nrdoweob. 66. In constnicting a System of Weights 
Md of wS^hu ^^^ Measures, it is necessary, in the first place, 
andMeamirwY ^q fi^ upon some dimension which shall forever 
serve as a standard from which all other weights and 
measores may be derived, and by which they may be com- 
pared and verified. If an artificial standard were taken, 
it is evident that it might be falsified, or even entirely lost 
or destroyed, thus creating great confusion. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to fix upon some unchanging and invariable 
space or size in nature, which will always serve as a stand- 
ard, and which the art of man can not afiect. In th« 
English System of Weights and Measures, such an un- 
varying dimension, or standard, is found in the length of 
a pendulum. 

p^jg^j,^^ ^^ 67. A pendulum is a heavy body, suspended 

Pendttinm. from a fixcd point by a wire or cord, in such a 
manner that it may swing freely backward and forward. 
The alternate movements of a pendulum in opposite di- 
rections are called its vibrations, or oscillations, and 
the part of a circle over which it moves is called its ako. 



How does tiia 
Peodnlnm far- 
nisb a Stend- 
ard of Meas- 
urea of Length? 
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In Fig. 5, A B represents a pendulam ; D 

C^ the arc in which it vibrates. 

Now, it has been found that 
a pendulum, of any weighty 
which in the latitude of Lon- 
don will vibrate, or swing over 
the same arc, or from the 

highest point cm one side, to the highest point 

on the other side, in one second of time, will 

always^ under the same circumstances^ have 

the same lei^h. The length of this pendulum 

(the part A B, Fig. 5) is divided mto 391,393 

equal parts. Of these parts, 10,000 are called 

an inch, twelve of which make one foot^ 

thirty-siz of them one yard. Thus we ob- 
tain standards of linear measure. 

To obtain a Standard of Weight, a cubic mch (aecuiratdi/ ofh 
iained from -ihe pehdtUum) of distilled water, of the temperature 
of 62^ Fahrenheit's thermometer, is taken and weighed. 

This weight is divided into 252,458 equal parts; and of these, 1,000 win be 

a grakk The grain multiplied, gives ounces, pounds^ etc. 
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Sxplain the 
eonstructionof 
the French 
Bystem of 
Weights and 
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H do h- ^^ obtain standards of Liquid Measure, ten pounds, or 7,000 
tain standards grains of distilled water, at the same temperature, are made 
Measures? *^ constitute a gallon. The gallon, by division, gives quarts^ 

pints, and gills. 

68. The French System of Weights and Measures is 
constructed on a different plan^ and originated in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

In 1788, the French GcvemmaUy feeling the necessity of 
having some standard bj which all weights and measures 
migbt'be compared and made uniform, ordered a scientific in- 
quiry to be made ; the result of which was the establishment 
of the present system of lYench Weights and Measwres^ which, 
from its perfect accuracy and simplicity is superior to all other systems. It ia 
sometimes called the Decimal System, all its divisions being made by ten. 

The French standard is based on an invariahle diTnension of ihe globe, viz., a 
fourth part of the earths meridian, or the fourth part of the largest drde pass- 
ing through the poles of the earth. 

In Fig. 6, the circle N B S W repre- 
sents a meridian of the earth ; and a fourth 
part or this circle, or the distance N E, con- 
stitutes the dimension on which the French 
System is founded. This distance, which 
was accurately measured, is divided into 
ten million equal parts ; and a single ten 
millionth part adopted as a measure of 
length, and called a metre. The length of 
the metre is about 39 English inches. By 
multiplying or dividing this quantity by ten, 
the other varieties of weights and measures 
are obtained. 

69. In the United States, Standards of Weights and 
Measures, prepared according to the English System by 
order of the Government, are to be found at Washington, 
and at the capital of every State. 



Fig. 6. 




PRACTICAL PROBLEMS ON THE ATTRACTION OF GRAVI- 
TATION. 

1. Sappose tvo bodies, one weighing 80 and the other 90 pounds, ritoated ten mfle* 
apart, were free to move toirard each other, under the influence of mutual attraction : 
what space would each pass over before they came in contact f 

The mutual attraction of any two bodies for each other is proportion&l to the quantity 
of matter they contain. 

2. A body upon the Burface of the earth weight one poand, or dztoen onnoes: If bj 
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1117 meau ve eould wny U 4,000 miles ftbore the earth*s Borfaoe, whet vonld be Ito 
weight? 

Solution: The force of gravity deereases apward, as the square of the distanoe f^m 
the center increases : weight, therefore, wiU decrease in like proportion. The disUnce of 
the body upon the surface of the earth, from the center, is 4,000 miles. Its distance from 
the center, at' a point 4,000 mUes above the surface, is 8,000. The square of 4,000 is 
16,000,000 ; the square of 8,000 is 64,000,000. The weight, therefbre, wiU be dlminiehed 
in the proportion that sizty.four bears to sixteen ; that is, it will be diminished |ths, or 
veigh ith of a pound, or 4 ounceSL 

3. What wiU be the weight of the same body removed 8,000 mUet troai the earth^s 
tvr&ce ? 

4. A body on the surface of the earth weighs ten tons : what would be iti weight if 
elevated 2,000 miles above the surface Y 

5. How far above the surface of the earth must a pomd weight be eanled, to make It 
weigh one ounce avoirdupois f 

0. What would a body weighing 800 p<mnds upon the earth*i mrfaee, weigh 1,000 
mfles below the sarlhoe ? 

The force of gravity decreases as we descend from the surface into the earth, simply 
M the distanoe downward increases, — weight being the measure of gravity, it therefore 
decreases in the same proportion. The distance from the surface of the earth to the 
eenter may be assumed to be 4,000 miles : 1,000 miles is one fourth of 4,000. The dis- 
tance being decreased one fourth, the weight is diminished in like proportion, and the 
body will lose 200 pounds, or its total weight would be 600 pounds. 

7. Suppose a body weighing 800 pounds upon the surface of the earth were sunk 3,000 
mfles below the sur&ce : what would be its loss in weight ? 

8. If a mass of iron ore weighs ten tons upon the earth's BurfMe, what would it weigh 
at the bottom of a mine a mile below the surface ? 

9. What wlU be the weight of the same massat the bottom of a mine one half a mile 
below tlie earth's soiiSMef 



SECTION II. 
SPEOIFIO QtRAYTTYf OR WEiaHT. 

w V. A ^ *fO, A piece of iron sinks in water, and floats upon quick* 
senses may the sflver. In the first instance^ we say the iron sinks because it 
beSe^ ^* is heavier than water; and in the second, it floats, because it 
is lighter than quicksilver. Iron, therefore, is a heavy body 
compared with water, and a light body compared with mercury. But in or^ 
dinary language, we always consider iron as a heavy body. The term 
:w^ht may, therefore, be used in two very different senses, and a body may 
be at once very light or very heavy according to tlie sense in which the terms 
are used. A mass of cork winch weighs a ton is very heavy, because its ab- 
solute weight as indicated by the balance, viz.. 2,000 pounds, is considerabla 
It is, however, in another sense, a light body, because if compared, bulk for 
bull^ with most other solid substances, its weight is very small. Hence wo 
make a distinction between the absolute^ or real weight of a body, and its 
spedfic^ or comparative weight 
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What i« Ab- 71. The Absolute Weight of a body id 
■date Weight? ^^^^ ^f ^^ eutiie mass, without any reference 
to its bulk, or volume. 

What is spe- 72. The Specific Weight, or the Specific 
dfle Weight? Gravity of a body, is the weight of a given 
bulk, or volume ofthe substance, compared with the weight 
of the same bulk, or volume, of some other substance. 

The term " Specific" Weight, or Gravity, is used, becauM 
th?term "*SpS ^^^^^ ^^ different species of matter have different weights 
eific,*' M ap- under equal bulks, or volumes. Thus, a cubic inch of cork, 
^^ht^ has a different weight from a cubic inch of oak, or of gold, and 

a cubio inch of water contains a less weight than a cubic inch 
of mercury. Hence we say that the specific gravity, or specific weight, of 
cork is less than that of oak or gold, and the specific gravity of merouiy is 
greater than that of water. 

73. Specific Gravity, or Weight, being merely the compara- 
8t?^? ?* ^^^ gravity, or weight, it is convenient that some standard 
estimating the should be selected, to which all other substances may be re- 
&^^j^j" ferred for comparison. Distilled water has accordingly been 

taken, by common consent, as the standard for comparing the 
weights of all bodies in the solid, or liquid form. The reason for using dis- 
tilled water is, that we may be certain of its purity. 

Water, therefore, being fixed upon as the standard, we determine the q>e- 
dflc gravity of a body, or we ascertain how much heavier or lighter a mi\> 
stance is than water, by the following rule :— 

Hoir do m 74. Divide the weight of a given bulk of the 
SSc ^aJ^ substance, by the weight of an equal bulk of 
of bodies? ^ater, 

Explain the Suppose we take five vessels, each of which would contain 

appUcation of exactly one hundred grains of water, and fill them respectively 
*w» rule. ^^ spirits, ice, water, iron, and quicksilver. The following 

differences in weight will be found : — ^The vessel filled with spirits would 
weigh 80 grains ; with ice, 90 grains; with water, 100 grains ; with iron, 760 
grains; with quicksilver, 1,350 grains. 

Water having been selected as the standard for comparing these different 
weights, the question to be settled is simply this: How much lighter thai 
water are spirits and ice, and how much heavier than water are iron and 
quicksilver; or, in other words, how many times is 100 contained in 80, 90^ 
760, and 1,350? The weights of the different substances filling the vessel 
are, therefore, to be divided by 100, the weight of the water ; and there is 
found for spirits the weight 0*80, one jfth lighter than water ; for the ice, 0*90, 
one tenth lighter than water; for the iron, 7*50, or seven and a half times 
heavier than water; for the quicksilver, 13*60, or thirteen and a half timet 
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Hoir do ire ob- 
tain the Spe- 
aSo Qrunty 
of Lfqnid 
bodioBr 



In water, irhat 
ooonnf 



heavier than water. Theae nmnberaf therefore^ are the 9pec\fie gravitiea ot*be 
wpiriis, ice^ irofif and quicksilver. 

For obtaining the specific grayi^ of Liquids the method 
above described is substantiallj the one usually adopted in the 
arts. A bottle capable of holding exactly 1,000 grains of 
distilled water, at a temperature of 60^ Fahrenheit, is ob- 
tained, filled with water, and balanced upon the scales. The 
water ia then removed, and its place supplied with the fluid whose ipedfio 
gravity we wish to determine, and the bottle and contents again weighed. 
The weight of the fluid, divided by the weight of the water, gives the speciflo 
gravity required. Thus a bottle holding 1,000 grains of distilled water, will 
hold 1,845 grains of sulphuric acid; 1,845-1-1,000=: 1.846, or, the sulphuric 
add is 1.845 times heavier than an equal bulk of water. 
When m fan- ^^^ obtaining the specific gravity of solid bodies, a different 
mene a body method is adopted. When we immerse a body in water, 
it displaces a quantity of water equal to its own bulk. (In 
Fig. 7, the space occupied by the cube A B is obviously 
equal to a cube of water of the same size.) The Fia. 7. 

water that before occupied the space which the 
body now fills was supported by the pressure of the 
other particles of water around it The same 
pressure is exerted on the substance which we 
have immersed in the water, and, consequently, it 
will be supported in a like degree. 
When wfll a ^ *^® ^^^^ weighs less than an 
body sink, and equal bulk of water, the pressure 
of the water will sustain it entirely, 
and the body will float; i( on the 
oontraiy, it is heavier than an equal bulk of water, 
the pressure of the particles of water will be un- 
able wholly to sustain it, and, yielding to the at- 
traction of gravitation, it descends, or sinks. 

But to whatever extent a body may be supported in water, to the same 
extent it will cease to press downward, or its weight will diminish. We ac- 
cordingly find, that a solid body, when immersed in water and weighed, will 
weigh less than when weighed in air, and the difference between these two 
weights will be equal to the weight of a quantity of water of the same size o# 
bulk as the solid body; all bodies of the same size, therefore, lose the same 
quantity of their weight in water. To find the Specific Gravity of Solids 
heavier than water, or their weight compared with the weight of an equal 
bulk of water, we have the following rule : 

75. Ascertain the weijijht of the body in 
water, and also in air. Divide the weight in 
air by the loss of weight in water, and the 
quotient will be the specific gravity required. 
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is known. 



Suppose a piece of gold weighs In 
the air 19 grains, and in water 18 
grains ; the loss of weight in water will 
be 1; 19-^l=19, the specific gravity 
of gold. 

Fig. 8 represents the arrangement of 
the balance for taking specific gravities, 
and the manner of suspending the bodj 
in water from the scale pan, or beam, 
bj means of a fine thread, or hair. 

76. To find the specific 
gravity of a body lighter than 
water, tie it to some substance 
sufficiently heavy to sink it, 
whose weight in air and water 



Hoir do -ire 
find the Spe- 
dfic Gravity 
of a body 
lighter than 
water? 



Weigh the two together, both in air and water, 
and ascertain the loss in weight. This loss 
will be the weight of as much water as is equal 
in bulk to the two solids taken together. 
Subtract the loss of the heavy body weighed 
by itself in water, previously known, from the loss sus- 
tained by the combined solids. The remainder will be 
the weight of as much water as is equal in bulk to the 
lighter body. Divide the weight of the lighter body in 
air by this remainder, and the quotient will be the spe- 
cific gravity required. 

Thus, for example, let the weight of the lighter solid be 3 ounces, and that 
of the heavier solid 16 ouncea Let the weight which the two together lose 
when submerged in water, be 5 ounces, and let the weight which the heavier 
alone loses when immersed be 1 ounce. Subtracting the loss of weight of the 
heavier body, in water, 1 ounce, from the combined loss of the two in water, 
5 ounces, we have 4 ounces as the weight of a mass of water equal in bulk to 
the lighter body. But the weight of the lighter body in air is 3 oimces; 
3-*-4=0.76=f. It will, therefore, weigh three quarters of its own volume 
of water, or have a specific gravity 0.75. 

' 7 7. The specific gravity of Liquids may also be found by th* 

SiT the*^Sp2 l^^aiice in the following manner : Weigh a solid body »'n water, 
dfic Gravity as well as in the liquid whose specific gravity is tn be de- 
SlSSlcer*^*^* termined; then the loss in each case will be the respective 
weights of equal bulks of water and liquid. We hava there- 
fore, the following rule : 

78. Divide the loss of weight in the liquid by the loss 
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of weight in water ; the quotient will give the specific 
gravity of the liquid. 

Thus a solid body (a piece of glas3 is generally used) loses 20 grains when 
weighed in water, and 3D grains when weighed in add; 30-f-20=1.5, the spe- 
cific gravity of the add. 

79. There are various other methods of obtainmg the spedflc gravity of 
solids and liquids.* Those we have described are the ones most generally 
adopted. 

Bowdoweob. 80- ^or obtaining the specific gravity of 
5fiJ *Gra??^ gases, air instead of water is adopted as the 
•'•Q"' standard of comparison. The weight of a 
given volume or measure of a gas is compared with the 
weight of an equal volume of pure atmospheric air, and 
the weight of the gas divided by the weight of the air, 
will express the specific gravity of the gas, 

81. The followmg table exhibits the specific gravity of various solid, liquid, 
and gaseous bodies ; pure water, having a temperature of 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit's thermometer, being assumed as the standard of comparison for solids 
and liquids, and pure, dry air, having the same temperature, being assumed 
as the standard of comparison for gases. The metal platinum has the greatest 
specific gravity of any solid body, being 21.50 times heavier than an equal 
bulk of water ; and hydrogen gas the least specific gravity of any of the gases, 
being 14.4 lighter than an equal bulk of air, and 12.000 lighter thanan equal 
bulk of water. These two substances are respectively the heaviest and light- 
est forms of matter with which we are acquainted. 

SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS. 

Instilled water 1.000 

Platinum •••••• ' 21.600 

QM 19.360 

Mercury 13.600 

Lead 11.450 

Silver 10.500 

Copper 8.870 

Iron 7.800 

Flint Glass 3.320 

Marble 2.830 

Anthracite coal 1.800 

Box-wood 1.320 

Sea-water ^.020 

Whale oa 0.920 

Pitch-pine wood 0.660 

* See Hydrometer. 
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White pine 0.420 

Alcohol 0.800 

Ether 0.720 

Cork 0.240 

GASES. 

Pare, dry atmospheric air 1.000 

Oarhonic acid gas 1.520 

Oxygen 1.100 

Nitrogen 0.970 

Ammoniacal gas 0.580 

Hydrogen 0.070 

How ean we ^^' '^ ^^^^^ ^*^ °^ water weighs almost exactly 1,000 
dstermine the ounces avoirdupois, or 62^ pounds. I^ therefore, the specific 
Sf*?*bJ!dJfrom gravity of water be represented by the number 1,000, the 
its Spedukc numbers which express the specific gravity of all other solids 
Gravity? ^^^ liquids, will also express the number of ounces contained 

in a cubic foot of then* dimensions. Thus, the specific gravity of gold being 
19.360, it follows that a cubic foot of gold will weigh 19,360 ounces; and the 
specific gravity of cork being 0.240, the weight of a cubic foot of cork will 
be 240 ounces. By means of a table of spedfic gravities, therefore, the 
weight of any mass of matter can be ascertained, provided we know its cu- 
bical contents, by the following rule : 

83, Multiply the weight of a cubic foot of water by 
the specific gravity of a substance ; the product will be 
the weight of a cubic foot of that substance. 

Thus, anthracite coal has a specific gravity of 1.800. This, multiplied by 
the weight of a cubic foot of water, 1,000 ounces, gives 1,800 ounces, which 
is the weight of a cubic foot of coal 

How can tra 84 The volumc, OX bulk, of any givcu Weight 
bSk ^1t bSS. ^f * substance can also be readily calculated, 
SMfifto^ ^y dividing the number expressing the weight 
^^^ in ounces by the number expressing the spe- 

cific gravity of the substance, omitting the decimal points; 
the quotient will express the number of cubic feet in tho 
volume, or bulk. * 

Thus, for example, if it be desired to ascertain the bulk of a ton of iron, Ik 
is only necessary to reduce the ton weight to ounces, and divide the number 
of ounces by 7.800, the specific gravity of iron ; the quotient will be the 
If th ra \tm J^U™^^ ^^ cubic feet in the ton weight 

of matter were 85. If the particlcs of all matter were per- 
how iro^d^ fectly free to move among themselves, their 
uv^Vw"^ arrangement in space would always be in ex- 
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act accordance with their different specific gravities : in 
other words, light bodies, or those having a small specific 
gravity, would rest upon, or rise above all heavier bodies, 
or those possessing a greater specific gravity. 

,^ ^ „, In the case of diffei*ent liquids, the particles of which are 

Whatarefflns- ^ ^ ^, t 1^* ^ , 

trafdons of this iree to move among themselves, uiis arrangement aJwaTS ez- 
prindple? jg^ g^ jQ^g J^g ^q different substances do not combine to- 

gether, by the fxxcce of chemical attraction, to form a compound substancoi 
Thus, water floats upon sulphuric acid, oil upon water, and alcohol upon oi^ 
and by carefully pouring each of these liquids successiyely upon the sur&co 
of the other, they may be arranged in a glass in layers. 

Carbonic acid gas is heavier than atmospheric air. We accordingly find 
tiiat it accumulates at the bottom of deep pits, wells, caverns and mines. 

This principle also explains certain phenomena which at 
haUooni^nd^ ^^ ^^"^ opposed to the law of terrestrial gravity, that all 

or a cork rise mattor is attracted towsu^ the center of the earth. We ob- 

to too Burf aoo 

of water? serve a balloon, a soap-bubble, or a cloud of smoke or steam 

to ascend ; and a cork, or other light body, placed at the bot- 
tom of a vessel of water, rises through it, and swims on the sur&ce. These 
phenomena are a direct consequence of gravitation ; the attraction of which, 
increasing with the quantity of matter, draws down the denser air and water 
to occupy the place filled by the lighter bodies, which are thus pushed up^ 
and compelled to ascend. 

^Q^ 9, Suppose Of Fig. 9, a ball of wood so loaded with lead 

, that it will float exactly in the middle of a vessel of water. 
The weight of the wood and the upward pressure of the 
water have such a relation to each other, that the ball is 
balanced in this position. If now we add a few drops of 
strong salt and water, we shall see, as it sinks and mixes 
with the water, that the ball, a^ is forced to the top of the 
fluid, because the attradlfon of gravitation on the denser 
fluid draws it down, and compels it to occupy the place 
ofo. 

The principle that the particles of liquids arrange them- 
selves according to their speciflc gravities, has been takea 
advantage of in the "West Indies by the slaves, in order to 
enable them to steal rum from casks. The long neck of a bottle filled with, 
water, is inserted through the bung of the cask into the rum. The water 
&1I8 out of the bottle into the cask, while the lighter rum rises to take its 

place. 

The prindple of speciflc gravity admits of many valuable 

irention aome applications in the arts. It offers a veiy sure and quick 

appik»tioiiB*of method of determining whether a substance is pure or adul- 

Medfic grav- terated. Thus, silver may be mixed with gold to a consider- 

able extent) without changing, to any great degree, the ap* 
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pearance of the ^Id. The specific gravity of pure gold being 19, and of pare 
silver 10, it is obvious that a mixture of the two will have a specific gravity 
less than pure gold, and greater than pure alver, the difference being propor- 
tioned to the amount of adulteration. In the same way we can determine 
whether cheap oils have been mixed with expensive oils, cheap and poor il- 
luminating gas, with expensive and brilliant gas. In any case it enables ua 
to ascertain the exact size or solid bulk of a mass, however irregular-— even 
of a bundle of twigs.* 

PRACTICAL PROBLEMS RELATING TO SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

1. The weight of a solid body ia 200 grains, but its weight in water is only 180 grains; 
what ia the specific gravity of the body f 

Solution : 60 grains = loss of weight in water; 200 grains (weight in air)-i-50=4, spe- 
dfic gravity required. 

2. A body weighed in the air 88 pounds, and in water 24 pounds ; what is its specifio 
gravity? 

3. An irregular fragment of stone weighed In nir 78 grains, bat lost 30 upon being 
weighed in water ; what was the specific gravity of the stone f • 

4. A piece of cork weighed in the air 43 grains, and a piece of brass 660 grains ; the 
brass weighed in water 483 grains, and the brass and cork when tied together weighed in 
water 836 grains. What was the specific gravity of the cork f 

6. How much more matter is there in a cubic foot of sea-water, than In a cubic foot of 
freshwater? 

0. Would a piece of steel sink or swim in melted copper? 

7. When alcohol and whale-oU are put in the same vessel, which of these two sub- 
stances will occupy the top, and which the bottom part of the vessel? 

8. If a cuUo foot of water weigh 1,000 ounces, what will be the weight of a cubic foot 
of lead? 

9. What wHl be the weight of a cubic foot of cork, in ounces and in pounds ? 

* The attempt to ascertain whether a particular body had been adulterated led Archi- 
medes, it is said, to the discovery of the principle of specific gravity. Hiero, King of 
Syracuse, having bought a crown of gold, desired to know if it were formed of pure metal; 
and as the workmanship was costly, he wished to accomplish this without defacing it. 
The problem was referred to Archimedes. The philosopher for some time was unable to 
solve it, but being in the bath mie day, he observed that the water rose in the bath in ex- 
tfit proportion to the bulk of his body beneath the surface of the water. He instantly per- 
ceived that any other substance of equal si«3, would raise the water Just as much, thougli 
One of equal weight and less size, or bulk, could not produce the same effect Convinced 
that he could, by the application of this principle, determine whether Hiero*s crown had 
been adulterated, and moved with admiration and delight, he is said to have leaped from 
the water and rushed naked into the street^ crying " EvpriKa I Evprtxa !" " I have found iti 
1 have found it I" In order to apply his theory to practice, he procured a mass of pure gold 
and another of pure silver, each having the same weight as the crown ; then plunging the 
three metallic bodies successively into a vessel quite filled with water, and having carefully 
collected and weighed the quantity of liquid which was displaced in each instance, h« 
ascertained that the mass of pure gold, of the same weight as the crown, displaced less 
water than the crown ; the crown was, therefore, not pure gold. The mass of pure rilver 
of the same weight as the crown, displaced more water than the crowns the crown, thera- 
foro, was not pure silver, but a mixture of gold and silver. 
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10 Hoir many cubic feet in a ton of gold ? 

U. Hoir many cubic feet in two tons of anthracite coal ? 

12. How many cubic feet in a ton of cork ? 

13. A fragment of metal lost 6 ounces when weighed In water ; what were its dimen* 
aiona, sapposing a cubic foot of water to weigh 1,000 ounces ? 

SotuHon: The loss of weight in water, 6 ounces, is the weight of a bulk of water equal 
to that of the body. As we know the weight of a cubic foot of water, we can determine 
the number of cubic inches or feet in any given weight, thus : as 1 ,000 (the weight of a cubie 
foot of water in ounces) is to 6 ounces, so is 1,788 (the number of cubic inches in a cuble 
foot) to 8.64 cubic inches, the dimensions of the fragment. 

14. Wishing to ascertain the number of cubic inches in an irregular fragment of stone, 
it was weighed in water, and its loss of weight observed to be 4.25 ounces. What were its 

SECTION III. 

OBNTBR OF ORAriTY. 



What Is the 



86. The Center of Gravity in a body, is 

centerofGrav- that point about which, if supported, the 

whole body will balance itself. 

YiQ iQ If we take a rod, or beam^ of 

equal size throughout, and Busp^id 

it from the middle, Fig. 10, the 

two sides will exactly balance each 

^ other, and it will remain at rest in 

a horizontal position. There being 

as much matter similarly situated on one side of the support as on the other, 

the force of attraction exerted on both sides will be alike, and therefore one 

side can not overpower, or outweigh the other. 

In eveiy body, of whatever size or form, a point may be 
How; may we found, about which, if supported, all the parts of the body will 
whole attrac- balance, or remain at rest Everybody may be considered as 
a ^twdy^TOncen^ made up of separate particles, each acted upon separately by 
trated at its gravity, but as by supporting this one point we support the 
J^nterof Grav- ^^ole, as by lifting it we lift the whole, and as by stopping it 
we cause the whole body to rest, the whole attraction exerted 
on the entire mass may be considered as concentrated at this one pomt, and 
tills point we call tlie Cbnter of Gravity. 

What is the ^"^^ ^^^ Center of Magnitude of a body, 

^w'?^^*" ^^ ^^® central point of the bulk, or mass of the 

body. 
Where is th ^^* When a body is of uniform density, the 

Center of Gray- CeNTER OF GRAVITY will Coiucide with itS 
ity of a body ? a • i i i i> 

center of magnitude ; but when one part oi a 
body is composed of heavier materials than another part, 
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the center of gravity no longer corresponds with the center 
of magnitude, or the central point of the bulk of the body. 

Pig. 11. Thus, in a sphere, a cube, or a cylinder, the center of grav- 

ity is the same as the center of the body. In a ring of uni- 
form size and density, the center of gravity is the center of 
i the space inclosed in the ring (see Fig. 11). This example 
f shows that the center of gravity is not necessarily included 
in that portion of space occupied by the matter of the body. 
In a wheel of wood of uniform density and thickness the 
•enter of gravity will be the center of the wheel, but if a part of the rim be 
made of iron, the center of gravity will be removed to some point aside from 
the center. 

When two bodies are connected together, they may be regarded as one 
body, having but one center of gravity. If the two bodies be of equal weighty 
the center of gravity will be in the middle of the line which unites them ; 
but if one be heavier than the other, the center of gravity will be as much 
nearer the heavier body, as the heavier exceeds the lighter one in weight 
Fia 12. Thus, if two balH ©acli weighing four pounds, be 

I connected together by a bar, the center of gravity 

^^ vnH be a point on the bar equally distant from 

^ ^^^^^mB ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^'^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ heavier than the 

^^^ other, then the center of gravity will, in propor- 
tion, approach the larger ball. This is illustrated by reference to Fig. 12, hi 
which the center of gravity about which the two balls support themselves is 
leen to be nearest to the heavier and larger ball 

89. The center of gravity of a body being regarded as the - 

Sw of G»y- P^*^* ^ ^^^ *^® "^"^ °^ ^ *^® ^^"^ ®^ gravity acting upon 
itybeinperma- the separate particles of the body are concentrated, it 
JqSmittta^?"' ^ considered aa mfluenced by the attraction of the earth 
in a greater degree than any other portion of the body. It 
follows, therefore, that if a body has freedom of motion, it can not be brought 
into a position of permanent equilibrium, until its center of gravity occupies 
the lowest situation which the support of the body will allow ; that is, the 
center of gravity will descend as ffur toward the center of the earth as possible. 

«^ ^ ^ 90. By EggiLiBRiuM we mean a state of rest 

wnat do we •^ ^ 

gjjj^YEqoiu- produced by the counterpoise, or balancing, of 
opposite forces. 

/ Thus when one force tending to produce motion in one direction, is opponed 
by an equal force tending to produce motion in an exactly opposite direction, 
the two balance each other, and no motion results. To produce any action, 
there must be an inequality in the condition of one of the forces. 
Bv what "^^ truth of this principle may be illustrated by certain ex- 

periment can periments which at first seem to be contradictoiy to it Thus 
S?t° prtS^^ * cylinder may be made to roll up an inclmed plane. Fix a 
piece of lead, I, Fig. 13, on one side of the cylinder a, so that 
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Fig. 13. 




the center of gravity of the cylinder will be at the point 2, while its center 

of magnitude is at c. The cylinder 
will then roll up the indined plane to 
the position a I, because the center 
of grayity of the mass^ l^ will endeavor 
to descend to its lowest point 

91. A prop that supports 
the center of gravity sup- 
ports the whole hody. This support may be applied in 

In what three ^^^^^^ different ways : 

jjy» »^T toe 1. The point of support may be applied di- 

ii^uropport- rectly to the center of gravity of the body. 

2. The point of support may have the cen-« 
ter of gravity immediately below it. 

3. The point of support may have the center of gravity 
immediately above it. 

In the first case, where the point of support is applied di^ 

rectly to the center of gravity, the body will remain at rest in 

any positioB ; this is illustrated in the case of a common wheels 

where the center of gravity is also the center of the figure, and this being 

YiQ^ X4. supported on the axle, the wheel rests 

indifferently ux any position. In Fig. 

14, let a, the center of the wheel, which 

o is also its center of gravity, be supported 

by an axle; — the wheel rests, no matter 



lUuskrste fhe 







—\—a^ to what extent we turn it. 

In the second case, where the point 
•• -C of support is above the center of gravity, 
the body, if it is allowed freedom of mo< 
tion, will not rest m perfect equilibrio 
until its center of gravity has descended to the lowest position, which in all 
cases will be immediately beneath the point of suspension. 
2»£*cLe?** Thus, hi Fig. 14, let the wheel, the center of gravity of which 
is at 0, be suspended from the point &, by a tliread, or hung 
tq>on an axle, having freedom of motion on that point However much we 
may move it, either right or left, toward m or n, as shown by the dotted lines, 
am and arij it swings back again, and is only at rest when h and a are m the 
same perpendicular line. 

In the third case, where the point of support has the cen- 
ter of gravity above it, a body will remam at rest only so long 
as the center of gravity is in a vertical line, above the point 
of support In Fig. 14, suppose the wheel to be supported at the pomt c, sit- 
uated in a vertical line a c^ immediately below the center of gravity, a; so 
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What is Indif- 
ferent Equili- 
brium? 



WhatisStaUa 
Equilibrium? 



long as this position is maintained, the wheel will remain at rest, but the mo- 
ment the center of gravity, a^ is moved a little to the right or left, so as to 
throw it out of the vertical line joining a and c, the wheel will turn over, and 
assume such a position as to bring the center of gravity inmiediately beneath 
the point of support, as in the second case. 

Upon what 92. The stability of a body, therefore, de- 

bSifyofSbc^ pends upon the manner in which it is sup- 
djpend? ported, or in other words, upon the positioa 

of its center of gravity. 

What are the 93. As a body may be supported in three 
S^of^Sui- positions, we have, as a consequence, three 
brium? conditions of equilibrium, viz.. Indifferent, 

Stable, and Unstable Equilibrium. 

Indifferent Equilibrium occurs when a body is supported 
Ttpon its center of gravity ; for then it remains at rest indiffer- 
ently in every position. 

Stable Equilibrium occurs when the point of support is 
above the center of gravity. If a body be moved from this 
position, it swings backward and forward for a time, and 
finally returns to its original situation. 

\7hAt {■ n Unstable Equilibrium occurs when the point of support is 

suble Eqaili- beneath the center of gravity. The tendency of the center of 
brium ? gravity in such cases is to change, and take the lowest situation 

the support of the body will allow. 

94. The principle that when a body is suspended freely, it 
will have its center of gravity in a vertical Une, immediately 
below the point of support, has been taken advantage of to 
determine experimentally the position of the center of gravity, 
in irregular shaped bodies. Suppose we suspend, as in Fig. 
15, an irregular piece of board by means of cord. A plumb-line let fall from 
the point of support, or the prolongation of the cord, will 
pass through the center of gravity, Gr. If we now attach 
the cord to another point, and suspend the body anew, tba 
prolongation of the cord in this instance, also, will pass 
through the center of gravity, G. The intersection of 
these two lines will be the center of gravity, and the 
board, if suspended by a cord attached to this point, will 
hang evenly balanced. 

95. A line which connects the center of 
gravity of a body with the center of the 
earth, or, in other words, a line drawn from 
the center of gravity perpendicularly downward, is called 
the Line of Direction. It is called the Line of Direction^ 



How may we 
dctermiae the 
center of gray- 
itv in irregular 
bodies? 



Fia. 15. 
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iS?of Dir^ because when a solid body falls, its center of 
tion? gravity moves along this line until it reaches 

the ground. When bodies are supported upon a basis, 
their stability depends on the position of their Line of 
I Direction. 

96. If the line of direction falls within the 
base upon which the body stands, the body 
remains supported ; but if it falls without the 
base, the body overturns. 

Fig. 16. Fig. It. 



'Wheal will a 
body stand, 
and -when will 
It fall? 





Thus, in Fig. 16, the line directed vertically from the center of gravity, G^, 

Mis within the base of the body, and it remains standing; but in Fig. 1*7 a 

similar line fails without the base, and the body, consequently, can not bo 

maintained in an upright position, and must falL 

A wall, or tower stands securely, so long as the perpendicular line drawn 

through its center of gravity fella 
within its base. The celebrated 



Fig. 18. 




leaning-tower of Pisa, 315 feet high, 
which inclines 12 feet from a per- 
fectly upright position, is an example 
of this principle. For instance, the 
line in Fig. 18, falling from the top 
of the tower to the ground, and 
passing through the center of gravity ' 
falls within the base, and the tower 
stands securely. I^ however, an 
attempt had been made to build the 
tower a little higher, so that the per- 
pendicular line passing through the 
center of gravity, would have fallen 
beyond the base, the structure ccwdd 
no longer have supported itselC 

97. The broader, or larger 
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the base of a body^ and the nearer its principal mass is to 
the base, or, in other words, the lower its cen- 
ter of gravity is, the firmer it will stand. 
A pyramid, for this reason, is the firmest of all 8tnictm«& 
The base upon which the himian body rests, or is supported, 
is the two feet and the space included between them. The 
advantage of turning out the toes when we walk is, that it 
increases the breadth of the base supporting the body, and 
enables us to stand more securely. 
In every movement of the body, a man adjusts his position unconsciously, 
in such a way as to support the center of gravity, and cause the line of di- 
rection to fall within the base. 

Why does a ^ person carrying a load upon his back, bends forward in 
Kl^'ioiS'SP order to brmg the center of gravity and his load over his 
on his bade fe^t. 
bend over? 



When will 
body stand 
most firmly? 



What is the 
advantage of 
turning ont the 
toes in iralk- 
iqg? 



Fig. 19. 



Pig. 20. 





Why does a 
;personleanfoF- 
-'wardinascend- 
Ing a hill, and 
backward in 
descending? 

Why is a high 
carriage more 
liable to over- 
turn than a low 
one? 



Fig. 21. 



If he carried the load in the position of A, Fig. 19, he would be liable to 
fell backward, as the direction of the center of gravity would fall beyond his 
heels ; to bring the center of gravity over his feet, he assumes the position 
indicated by B, Fig. 20. 

For the same reason, when a 
man ascends a hill he leans for- 
ward, and when he descends he 
leans backward. See Fig. 21. 

A high carriage is much more 
liable to be overset by an irregu- 
larity in the road than a low one ; 
because the center of gravity being 
high, the Ime of direction is easily 
thrown without the base. This 
will appear evident from tiie following illustration, Fig. 2a, 
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Fig. 23. 



' Let A represent a coach standing on a level ; B, a cart loaded with stones 
on a slope ; C, a wagon loaded with hay on a slope ; a a a the centers of 
gravity ; a 6, line of direction ; c d^ base. 

Here it is obvious that the hay -wagon must upset, because the line of di- 
rection falls without the base ; that the coach is very secure, because the line 
of direction falls far within the base ; and the stone-cart, though the center 
of gravity is low down, is not very secure, because the line of direction falls 
very near the outside of the base. 

The effect on the stability of a body occa- 
sioned by placing its center of gravity in a very 
low position, is shown in an amusing toy for 
children, represented by Fig. 23. The horse, 
with his rider, is firmly supported on his hind 
feet, because, by means of a leaden ball attached 
to the bent wire, the center of gravity is brought 
below the point of support 

When vfll a ^^* ^^^ ^® P^®^ ^° ^ '^' 

body slide and clined sur^e, it will slide down 

when its line of direction falls 

within the base ; but it will roll 

Fig. 24. down when it falls with- 

^ ^^ ^^s. out the base. Thus the 

body, c, Fig. 24, having its line of direction c a, with- 
in the base, will slide down the inclined surface, c df 
but the body h a, will roll down, since its line of di- 
rection, J> a, falls without the base. 

a ^^ 



when roll down 
aslope? 







PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ON THE CENTER OF GRAVITY. 

1. Why does a person in rising from a chair bend forward f 

When a person is sitting, the center of gravity is supported by the seat; 
In an erect position, the center of gravity is supported by the feet; therefore, 
before riang it is necessary to change the center of gravity, and, by bending 
forward, we transfer it firom the chair to a point over the feet. 
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2. Why is a turtle placed on its back unable to more ? 

Because the center of gravity of the turtle is, in this position^ at the lowest 
pointy and the animal is unable to change it ; therefore it is obliged to remain 
at rest 

3l Why do very fat people throw back their head and ihouIderB when they walk f 
In order that they may effectually keep the center of gravity of the body 
oyer the base form^ by the soles of the feel 

4. Why can not a man, standing with his lieels close to a perpendleolar wall, bend over 
oaffidently to pick up any object tliat lies before him on Ahe ground, without falUng? 

Because the wall prevents him from throwmg part of his body backward, 
to counterbalance the head and arms that must project forward. 

5. What is the reason that persons walking arm-in-arm shake and Jostle each other, 
unless they make the movements of their feet to correspond, as soldiers do In marching? 

When we walk at a moderate rate, the center of gravity comes alternately 
over the tight and over the left foot The body advances, therefore, in a wav- 
ing line; and unless two persons walking together keep step, the waving mo- 
tion of the two fails to coincide. 

6. In what does the art of balandng or walking upon a rope eonstst ? 

In keeping the center of gravity in a line over the base upon which the 
body rests. 

7. Why is it a very di£ReuIt thing for children to learn to walk f 

In consequence of the natural upright position of the human body, it is 
constantly necessary to employ some exertion to keep our balance, or to pre- 
vent ourselves from &lling, when we place one foot before the other. Chil- 
dren, after they acquure strength to stand, are obhged to acquire this knowl* 
edge of preservmg the balance by experience. When the art is once ac- 
quired, the necessary actions are performed involuntarily. 

8. Why do young quadrupeds learn to walk much sooner than children f 
Because a body is tottering in proportion to its great altitude and narrow 

hose. A child has a body thus constituted, and learns to walk but slowly be- 
cause of this difficulty (perhaps in ten or twelve months), while the young of 
quadrupeds, having a broad supporting base, are able to stand and move about 
Ulmost immediately. 

9. Are all Uie limbs of a tall tree arranged in such a manner, that the line direeted 
from the center of gravity is caused to fall within the base of the tree f 

Nature causes the various limbs to shoot out and grow from the sides 
with as much exactness, in respect of keeping the center of gravity within 
the base, as though they had been all arranged artificially. Each limb grows, 
in respect to all the others, in such a manner as to preserve a due balance be* 
tween the whole. 
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SECTION IV. 



EFFECTS OF GBATITT AS DISPLAYED BT FALLINa BODDSflL 



TFhat is a Ver- 
tical Line? 



What is a 
Plumb Line? 



Fig. 25. 



98. When an unsupported body falls, its 
motion will be in a straight line toward the 

center of the earth. This line is called a Vertical 
Line. 

99. If a body be suspended by a thread, the 
thread will always assume a vertical direction, 

or it win represent that path in which the body would 
have fallen. A weight thus suspended by 
a thread, is called a Plumb-Linb,* Fig. 26, 
and is used by carpenters, masons, etc., to 
ascertain by comparison, whether their work 
stands in a vertical or perpendicular position. 
What is a 100. A plumb-line is always 

Lcrei surtaoef perpcudicular to the surface of 
water at rest. The position of such a sur- 
face we call Level. 

No two plumb-lines upon the earth's surface "will be 
parallel, but will incline toward each other, since no two 
bodies firotn different points can approach the center of a 
sphere in a parallel direction. If tiieir distance apart be 

one mile, this indination will amount to one minute, Fig. 26. 

and if it be sixty miles, to one degree. In Fig. 26, ^ . PB 




#A. 



/ 



let £ E be a portion of the earth's surface, and D its 
oenter; the bodies A, B, and C, when allowed to 
drop, will cm in the direction A D, B D, and D. \^ — P"""-*^' 

101. As the attraction of e-^ /^^^ 

the earth acts equally and 

independently on all the 

particles composing a body. 
It is clear that they must all fall with ^ 

equal velocities. It makes no difference whether the sev- 
eral particles fall singly, or whether they fall compacted 
together, in the form of a large or a small body. 

* Flnmb Line, so called from the Latin word plumbum^ lead, the weight usually at- 
tached to the etxing. 



Will all bodies, 
ander the in- 
llaenceofgrar- 
ity alone, fall 
with equal TO- 
locitiesr 



I \/ 
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Fig. 27. 



vou prove this 
law? 



^ 



If ten or a hundred leaden balls be disengaged together, they will fall in 
the same time, and if thej- be molded into one ball of great magnitude, it 
win still fall in the same manner. 

102; Hence all bodies under the influence of gravity 
alone, must fall with equal velocities.* 

There are some familiar facts which seem 
perinxent can to be Opposed to this law. When we let go 
a feather and a mass of lead, the one floats 
in the air, and the other falls to the ground veiy 
rapidly. But in this case, the operation of gravity is modified 
by the resistance of the air ; the feather floats because the 
air opposes its descent, and it can not overcome the resistance 
offered. But if we place a mass of lead and a feather in a 
vessel exhausted of air, and liberate them at the same time^ 
they wiU fall in equal periods. The experiment is eadly 
shown by taking a glass tube. Fig. 27, closed at one end, and 
supplied with an air-tight cap and screw-cock at the other. 
A feather and a piece of metal are previously inclosed in the 
tuba The tube being filled with air, and inverted, the metal 
will fall with greater speed than the feather, as might be ex- 
pected. If the tube be now exhausted of air by means of 
an air-pump and the screw-cock, and in this condition in- 
verted, the feather and the metal will fall fh)m end to end 
of the tube with equal velocity. 

103. If a man leap from a chair or table, 
he will strike tho ground without injury. If 
the same man leap from the top of a high 
house, he will probably be killed. These, 
and many like instances, prove that the force 
with which a felling body strikes the ground depends upon 
the height firom which it fells. But the force depends on 
tho velocity of the body the moment it touches the ground; 
therefore, the velocity with which a body falls depends also 
upon the height from which it descends. 

* Previous to the time of Galileo, the philosophers maintained that the vdoelty off 
felling body was in proportion to its weight, and that if two bodies of unequal weights, 
were let fall from an elevation, at the same moment, the heavier would reach the ground 
as much sooner than the lighter, as its weight exceeded it. In other words, a body weigh- 
ing two pounds would fall in half the time that would be required by a body weighing on« 
pound. Galileo, on the contrary, asserted that the velocity of a falling body is independaut 
of its weight, and not affected by it The dispute running high, and the opinion of the 
public being generally averse to the views of Galileo, he challenged his opponents to test 
the matter by a public experiment. The challenge was accepted, and the celebrated leaning- 
tower of Pisa agreed upon as the place of trial. In the presence of a large conconrse, two 
balls were selected, one having exactly twice the weight of the other. The two were then 
dropped from the summit of the tower at the same moment, and, in exact accordanoo 
with the assertions of Galileo, they both struck the ground at the same instant 



Upon what do 
the force and 
velocities of 
falling bodies 
depend ? 
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jfsw does 104. When a body Ms, it is attracted bj gravity daring 

• ftSSgl^y^ *^® ^^°^® *™® ®^ ^^ falling. Gravity does not merely set 
the body in motion and then cease, but it continues to act 
During the first second of time, the force of gravity will cause the body to 
descend through a certain space. At the end of this time, the body would 
contmue to move, with the motion it has acquired, without the action of any 
further force, merely on account of its inertia. But gravity continues to act^ 
and will add as much more motion to the &Uing body during the second 
second of time, as it did during the first second, and as much again during 
thb third second, and so on. I 

What is the ^^^- ^^lli^g todies, therefore, descend to 
bSdii'f **"^* *^® earth with a uniform accelerated motion* 
A body falling from a height will fall 16 feet 
in the first second of time,* three times that distance in 
the second, five times in the third, seven in the fourth, 
the spaces passed over in each second increasing as the 
odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, etc. 

Hcnr does the 106. The entire space passed over by a body 
3J"* sn^'thi i^ falling is as the square of the time ; that is, 
tog\2dy'JS"- i^ *wice the time it will fall through four times 
5*™' the space ; in thrice the time, nine times the. 

space.f 

The time occupied in felling, therefore, being known, the height from which 
a body &]ls may be calculated by the following rule : 

Time being ^^7. Multiply thc square of the number of 

SISfehrfSm s^^^^^s ^f *™® consumed in falling, by the 
which a body distance wL 3h a body will fall in one second of 
tmie. 

Thus, a stone is five seconds in fiillmg from the top of a precipice ; the square 
of five seconds is 25; this multiplied by 16, the number of feet a body will 
fidlin one second, gives 400 — ^the height of the precipice. 

Hoir do the 108. As the effect of gravity is to produce a 
tfm« offamS^ uniform accelerated motion, the velocity of % 
•omparef falling body will increase as the time increases. 

* The Bpaoes described by falUng bodies are here given in round numbers, the fractions 
being omitted. The space described by a falling body during the first second is 16 l-lOth 
feet 

t The reslstanee of the Air essentially modifies the laws of the motions of &Uing bodleii 
as here stated, and with a certain Telocity, will become equal to the wdght of the fklling 
body. After this takes place, the body will descend with a uniform TOlodty. There 
Is, therefore, a limit to the velocity which a body can acquire by falling through th« 
atmosphrre. 
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Thus, at the end of two seconds, the Telocity acquired by a falling body 
will be twice as great as at the end of one second, thrice as great at the end 
of the third second, and so on. 

HowarebodiM ^09. Bodies projected directly upward, will 
5!!^^fluen<£d ^® influenced by gravitation in their ascent, as 
bygrayityf -^qH j^g j^ theiT dcsceut, but in a reversed 
order ; producing continually retarded motion while they 
ore rising, and continually increasing motion during their 
felL 

Thus, a body projected up perpendicularly into the air, if not influenced by 
^e resistance of the air, would rise to a height exactly equal to that from 
which it must have fallen to acquire a final velocity the same as it had at 
the first instant of its ascent 

110. To determine the height to which a 
body projected upward will rise, with a given 
velocity, ascertain the height from which a 
body would fall to acquire the same velocity. 
The answer in one case wiU be the answer in 



How can wb 
determine the 
height which a 
body projected 
upward with a 
given velocity 
wiUaaoendy 



the other. 



Bow do the 
times of amwnt 
and descent 
compare? 



111. The time, also, which the ascending 
body would require to attain its greatest 
height, would be just equal to the time it 
would require to fall to the ground from that height. 

The following table exhibits an analysis of the motions of a falling body; 
the spaces passed over in each interval of time of falling, increasing as the 
odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, etc. ; the velocities acquired at the end of each in- 
terval increasing directly as the times; and Uie whole space passed over being 
as the squares of the times. 



NamberofSMondt 

In (he Fait, eonnted 

from a State of 

ResU 


SpMesUlm 

th^nrh in each 

■aoMMiTe S«eoiid. 


Volociiles acquired 

at the End of 

Iftunber of Second! 

ezprened in Flnt 
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10 
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18 


81 




19 


80 


100 



Where extreme accuracy is not required, most of the problems connected 
with the descent of falling bodies, may be worked with great readiness — 16 
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feet» the space passed through by a falling body in one second, being taken 
as the common multiple of distances and velocities. 

Thus, to ascertain the height from which a body would fkll in 5 seconds, 
take in the fourth column of the table the number opposite 5 seconds, whiiJi 
is 25, and multiply it by 16; the product, 400, will be the height required. 
Problems of this character may also be worked by the rule given (§ 107). 

In the same manner, if it be required to determine the space a fidling body 
would descend through in any particular second of its motion, as, for exam- 
ple, the 6th second, we take in the second column of the table the number 
opposite five seconds, which is 9, and multiply it by 16 ; the product, 144, is 
the space required. 

In like manner, if it be required to determine with what velocity a body 
would strike the ground after falling during an interval of 5 seconds, we take 
the number in the third column of the table opposite 6 seconds, which we 
find to be 10, and multiply this by 16. The product, 160 feet, will be the 
velocity required ; and a body thus falling for 6 seconds would have, when 
it strikes the ground, a velocity of 160 feet 

What wui be ^^^' """^ ^ ^ody> instead of falling perpen- 
t^ejeiodty of diculaily, bc made to roll down an inclined 
down an in- plane, fioo ffom friction, the velocity acquired 
at the termination of its descent, will be equal 
to that it would acquire in falling through the perpen- 
dicular height of the inclined plane. 

Fia. 28. Thus, the velocity acquired in rolling down the whole 

length of A B, Fig. 28, is equal to that it would acquire 
by Ming down the perpendicular height A 0. 

113. The great Italian philosopher Grahieo, during the 
^g early part of the 17 th century, had his artention directed, 
while in a church at Florence, to the swinging of the 
chandeliers suspended from the lofty ceiling. He noticed tnat when they 
How, and by ^®™ moved from their natural position Dy any disturbing 
whom was the cause, they swung backward and forward m a curve, for a 
00?^™ ^^ ^^°8 *""^ ^^ with great uniformity, rising and fallmg alter- 
nately in opposite directions. His inquiry into the cause of 
theso motions led to the invention of the pendulum, the tneoiy of which may 
be explamed as follows : 

Explain the ^^^ "^^ bodies will have their motion as much accelerated 

theory of the whilst descending a curve, as retarded whilst ascending. Let 
pendulum. C A B be a curve. Fig. 29. If a 

ball be placed at C, the attraction of gravitation 
will cause it to descend to A, and m so doing it 
will acquire velocity suflBcient to carry it to B, 
all opposing obstacles being removed, such as 
friction and resistance of the air. Gravitation 

8* 




Fig. 29. 
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Pig. 30. 
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/ 



/ 



How- do the 
times of the yi- 
brations of a 
pendulum com- 
pare with each 
other? 



Ezplain the 
reason of this 
law. 



\ 



\ 




will once more bring it down to A ; it will then rise again to 0, and so con- 
tinue to oscillate backward and forward. 

If we now suspend the ball by a string, or 
wire, in such a manner that it will swing 
freely, its motions will bo the same as that 
of the ball rolling upon the curva A body 
thus suspended is called a Fenduluh. In 
Fig. 30, D 0, the part of the clrdo through 
which the x)endulum moves, is called its arc, 
and the whole movement of the ball from D 
to C is called an osciUatum. 

115.Thetimesofthe 
vibrations of a pen- 
dulum, are very nearly 
equal, whether it 

moves much or little ; or, in 

other words, through a greater, or less part of its arc. 

Tlie reason that a large vibration is performed in the same 
time as a small one, or, in other words, the reason the pendu- 
lum always moves fester in proportion as its journey is longer, 
is, that in proportion as the arc described is more extended, the steeper are 
the declivities through which it feJls, and the more its motion is accelerated. 
Thus, if a pendulum, Fig. 30, begins its motion at D, the accelerating force is 
twice as great as when it is set free at b ; and if we take two pendulums of 
equal lengths, and liberate one at D and another at b at the same time, they 
will arrive at the same moment at E. 

116. This remarkable property of the pendulum enables us 
to employ it as a register, or keeper of time. A pendulum of 
invariable length, and in the same location, will always make 
the same number of oscillations in the same time. Thus, if 
we arrange it so that it will oscillate once in a second, sixty 
of these oscillations will mark the lapse of a minute, and 3,600 an hour. 

A common clock is, therefore, merely an arrangement for 
moiTclock?™" registering the number of oscillations which a pendulum 
makes, and at the same time of communicating to the pendu- 
lum, by means of a weight, an amount of motion sufficient to make up for 
what it is continually losing by friction on its points of support, and by the 
resistance of the air. 

The wheels of the clock turn round by the action of the weight, but they 
are so connected with the pendulum, that with every double oscillation a tooth 
of the last wheel is allowed to pass. If, now, this wheel has thirty teeth, as 
is common in clocks, it will turn round once for every sixty vibrations. And, 
if the axis of this wheel project through the dial-plate or face of a clock, with 
a hand fastened on it, this hand will be the second hand of the clock. The 
other wheels are so connected with the first, and the number of teeth ao pro- 



How does this 
property of the 
pendulum en- 
able us to reg- 
ister time? 
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portioned, that the second one turns sixty times slower than the first, and 
this will be the minate hand ; a third wheel moving twelye times slower than 
the last will constitute the hour hand. 

How does a "^ watch differs from a dock m having a vibrating whed in- 
watch differ B^^aA oT Sk vibrcUing pendubmt. This wheel, called 4he ftofance- 
from a dock? ^^^ |g moved by a spring, which is always forcing it to a 
middle position of rest, but does not fix it there, because the velocity ac- 
Fkj. 31. quired during its approach from 

either side to the middle positioi^ 
carries it just as far past on thft 
other side, and the spring has to 
begin its work again. The ^a^ 
ance-wheel at eacli vibration allows 
(me tooth of the adjoining wheel to 
pass, as the pendulum does in a dock, and the record of the beats is pre- 
served by the wheels which follow, as already explained for the clock. 

Fig. 31 represents the arrangement used to keep up the motion in a watch. 
The barrel, or wheel A, indoses a spring, which, when compressed by wind- 
ing up, tends to liberate itself or unwind, in virtue of its elasticity. This 
effort to unwind, turns the barrel upon its axis, and thus, by means of a chain 
coOed round it, motion is communicated to the other wheels of the watch. 

What influ- ^^^' ^^° length of a pendulum influences 
ence has the the time of Its vibration ; the longer the pen- 
dulum on its dulum the slower are its vibrations. 

tion? The reason why long pendulums vibrate more slowly than 

short ones is, that in corresponding arcs, or paths, the ball of 
the long pendulum has a greater journey to perform, without having a steeper 
line of descent 

What is the ^^^" ^^^® *^® * pendulum rod, Fig. 32, A D, having balls 

center of oscii- Upon it at and D, and cause it to vibrate, the ball, B, being 
didum*?* ^°' nearer to the point of suspension, will tend to perform 
its oscillations more quickly than the ball 0. In like 
manner, every other point on the pendulum rod tends to complete its 
oscillations in a different time ; but as they are all connected together 
inflexibly, all are compelled to perform their osdllations in the same 
time. But the action of the portions of the rod near to the ball, B, 
is to accelerate the motion of the pendulum, and the action of the j|(S 
portions of the rod near to the ball 0, is to retard it ; therefore a point 
may be found where all these counteractions will balance one an- 
other, or be neutralized, and this point is termed the Center op Os- 
cillation, and the sum of the momenta of all the portions of the . c (J> 
rod on each side of this point will balance. The center of oscillation 
does not correspond with the center of gravity, but is always a little 
below it ; the practical method of bringing them near together, is to 
make the rod light, and the termination of the pendulum heavy. _ >s. 
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Why do clocks 
go faster 'in 
winter than in 
summer ? 



Hoir are the 
changes in the 
length of pen- 
dulums coun- 
teracted ? 



119. As heat expands, and .cold contracts 
all metals, a pendulum rod is longer in warm 
than in cold weather ; hence, clocks gain timo 
in winter, and lose in the summer. 

As the smallest change in the length of a 
pendulum alters the rate of a dock, it is highly 
important, for the maintaining of uniform time, 
that the expansion and contraction of pendu- 
lums, caused by changes in temperature, 
should be counteracted. For this purpose various contriv- 
ances have been employed. The one most commonly em- 
ployed at the present timo is the mercurial pendulum, which 
is constructed as follows : The pendulum rod, A B, Fig. 33, 
supports a glass jar, G H, containing mercury, inclosed in a 
steel frame-work, F D E. When the weather is warm, the 
Fig. 34. ^^^^ ^^ ^'^^ frame- work expand, and thus in- 
crease the length of the pendulum, and de- 
press the center of oscillation. But, at the 
same timo, the mercury contamed in the jar also 
expands, and rises upwaid; and thus, by a 
proper adjustment, the center of oscillation is 
carried as far upward m one direction, as down- 
ward in the opposite direction, or the expansion 
in both directions is equal, and the vibrations 
of the pendulum remain unaltered. Another form of pendu% 
lum, called the "gridiron pendulum," Fig. 34, is composed of 
rods of different metals, which expand unequally under the same 
changes of temperature, and, by counteraction, keep the length 
of the pendulum constant 

How do the 120. As the force of gravity determines how 
Sf ioAe if loi^g the pendulum shall be in falling down its 
SJ^bra*^M ^rc, and the time also of its rising in the op- 
ofapenduium? positc direction (since the ball of the pendu- 
lum, as already stated, may be considered as a body de- 
scending by its weight on a slope), it follows, that the time 
of vibration of a pendulum wiU vary as the attraction of 
gravity varies. 

The same pendulum will vibrate more slowly at the equar 
tor than at the poles, because the attraction of gravitation is 
less powerful at the equator. Therefore a pendulum to vi- 
brate once in a second, must be shorter at the equator than 
at the poles. Corresponding results take place when a pen- 
dulum is carried to a mountain-top, away from the center of the earth, which 





Where will a 
pendultrm of a 
given length 
vibrate slow- 
est, and where 
the fastest f 
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is the center of attractioD, or when carried to the bottom of a mine, where 
it is attracted both by matter above it and below it 

What Is the 121. The length of a pendulum that will 
lllS^'^^uI describe sixty oscillations in a minute, each 
^"°*' oscillation having the duration of a second, 

is, in the latitude of Greenwich, England, 39.1393 inches 
in length ; one to vibrate in half seconds must measure 
f.7848, or rather more than 9? inches. 

At the pole it would require to be somewhat longer ; at the equator somo- 
what shorter. A pendulum that vibrated seconds at Paris, was found to re- 
qoire lengthening .09 of an inch in order to perform its vibrations in the same 
time at Spitzbergen. 

How may the 122. The length of a pendulum vibrating 
o^*'**^^**! seconds being always invariable at the same 
L^rtJSiw rf place, since, the attraction under the same 
"'^■*^' circumstances is always the same, it may be 
used as a standard of measure. 

This application has already been described under the section Weight (§ 67). 

The duration of the oscillation of a pendulum is not afifected by altering the 
weight of the ball, since all bodies moving over the same space, imder the 
influence of gravitation, acquire equal velocities. 

Hair do the 123. The lengths of different pendulums, 
diSfSs^bSl "vibrating in unequal times, are to each other 
SSi?^m?2iS as the squares of the times of their vibration. 

Thus a pendulum, to vibrate once in two seconds, must 
have four times the length of one that vibrates once in one second ; to vibrate 
once in three seconds, it must have nine times the length, etc — ^the duration 
of the oscillation being as the whole numbers, 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
The length of the pendulum will be as their squares. 

1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81. 
1 A pendulum, therefore, that will vibrate once in nine seconds, must have 
t length of 81 timea greater than one vibrating once in one second. 

\ 

PBACTICAL PROBLEMS ON THE THEORY OF FALLING 

BODIES. 

1. A stone let fiUl firom the top of a tover strack the earth in two seconds ; how high 
was the tower ? 

S. How far will a hody acted upon by gravity alone, fall in ten seconds ? 
3. How deep is a well, into which a stone being dropped, reaches the sorfaoe of the 
water in two seconds, the depth of the water in the well being ten feetf 
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4, If a body be projected downward with a yelocitj of twenty-two feet In the fint aee- 
ond of time, how far will it fall in eight seconds ? 
The multiple in this case will be the distance fallen through in the first second. * 
6. What space will a body pass through in the fourth second of its time of falling ? 

6. A body falls to the ground in eight seconds ; how large a space did it pass oyer dur- 
ing the last second of its descent ? 

7. A body falls from a height in eight seconds ; with what velodty did it strike the 
ground ? 

8. A cannon-ball fired upward, continued to rise for nine seconds; what was its Telocity 
during the first second, or with what force was it projected? 

9. Suppose a ballet fired upward from a gun returned to the earth in dxteen seconds; 
how high did it ascend ? 

The time occupied in ascending and descending being equal, the body rose to snch a 
height that it required eight seconds to descend from it THc square of 8=64. This 
multiplied by the space it would fall in the first second, 16 feet = 924 feet 

10. A bird was shot while flying in the air, and fell to the ground in three seconds. 
How high up was the bird when it was shot ? 

11. What must be the length of a pendulum to vibrate once in seven seconds ? 

12. If the length of a pendulum to yibratc seconds at Washington is 39.101 inches, how 
long must it be to vibrate half seconds t How long to vibrate quarter seconds? 



CHAPTER V. 

MOTION. 



What is Mo- 124. Motion is the act of changing place. 

tion ? If no motion existed, the universe would be dead. There 

would be no alternation of the seasons, and of day and night ; no flow of 
water, or change of air; no sound, light, heat, or animal existence. 

125. Motion is Absolute or Relative. 
solute and Reil ABSOLUTE MoTiON is a change of position in 

ative Motion? ., , ... . n a 

space, considered without reierence to any 
other body. Relative Motion is motion considered in 
relation to some other body, which is either in motion or 
at rest. 

Thus the motions of the planets in space are examples of Absolute Motion, 
but the motion of a man sitting upon the deck of a vessel, while sailing, is 
an example of Relative Motion, since he is in motion as respects the land, 
but at rest as regards the parts of the vessel. Rest, which is the opposite 
of motion, so far as we know, exists only relatively. We say a body on the 
surface of the earth is at rest, when it maintains a constant position as re- 
gards some other body ; but at the same time that it is thus at rest, it partakes 
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of the motion of the earth, which is always revolving. "We do not, therefore^ 
reallj know anj body to be in a state of absolute rest 

Define Uni- 126. A moving body may have a Uniform 
riiSe Motili' ^r * Variable Motion. Uniform Motion is 
the motion of a body moving over equal 
Bpaces in equal times. Variable Motion is the mo- 
tion of a body moving over unequal spaces in equal 
times. 

What ffl Ac 127. When the spaces passed over in equal 
SteJdId Mo^ times increase, the body is said to possess Ac- 
****"' CELERATED MoTiON ; whcu they diminish, the 

body is said to possess Retarded Motion. 

A stone falling through the air is an example of Accelerated Motion, once, 
acted upon by the force of gravity, its rate of motion constantly increases ; 
while the ascent of a stone projected from the hand, is an example of Re- 
tarded Motion, its upward motion continually decreasing. 

What iB Power 128. Whcu a body commences to move from 
JS2e? ^^"^ ft static of rest, we assign some force as the 
cause of its motion ; and a force acting in such 
a manner as to produce motion, is generally termed 
" Power." On thexontrary, a force acting in such a way 
as to retard a moving body, destroy its motion, or drive 
it in a contrary direction, is termed Resistance. The 
chief forces which tend to retard or destroy the motion of 
a body are Gravitation, Friction, and Resistance op 
THE Air. 

What is ve- - 129. The speed, or rate, at which a body 
^^^y^ moves, is termed its Velocity. 

Moving bodies pass over their paths with diflferent degrees of speed; one 
may pass through ten feet in a second of time, and another through a hun- 
dred feet in the same period. We say, therefore, that they have different 
velocities. 

The velocity of a moving body is estimated by the tune it occupies in 
moving over a given space, or by the space passed over in a given time. Tho 
less the time and the greater the space moved over in that time, the greater 
the velocity. 

Hoir do ire 130. To ascertain the Velocity of a mov- 
^Jdty ot^l i^g hody, divide the space passed over by the 
moving body? ^^q cousumcd in moving over it. 
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Thus, if a body moves 10 maes in 2 hours, its velocity is found by di- 
viding the space, 10, by the time, 2 ; the answer, 5, gives the velocity per 
hour. 

Hov can w9 131. To ascertain the Space passed over by 
BS2«**Jaawd ^ moving body, multiply the velocity by the 

over by a body ^.^jj^^ 
in motion T vx±xm.^. 

Thus, if the velocity be 10 miles per hour, and the time 15 

houTBi the space will be 10 multiplied by 15, or 150 miles. 

How is the 182. To ascertain the Time employed by a 

b^a^?*lS body in motion, divide the space passed over 
StoeT? "^'" ^y the velocity. 

Thus, if .the space passed over be 150 miles, and the ve- 
locity 10 miles per hour, the whole time employed will be 160 divided by 
10=15 hours. 

What is Mo. 133. The Momentum of a body is its quan- 
mentumr ^j^y ^f motioH. Momcntum expresses the 
force with which one body in motion would strike against 
another. 

That a mass of matter moving in any manner exerts a cer- 
^(OTentum.^^ tain force against any object with which it may come in con- 
tact, is a principle of Natural Philosophy which experience 
teaches us most frequently and most readily. The cliild has hardly emerged 
from the nurse^s arms, before it becomes conscious of the force with which 
it would strike the ground if it felL We take advantage of momentum, or 
the force of a moving body, in almost all niechanical operations. The mov- 
ing mass of a hammer-head drives or forces in the nail, shapes the iron, breaks 
the stone ; the force of a moving mass of water gives strength to a torrent 
and turns the wheel ; the force of a moving mass of air gives strength to the 
wind, carries the ship over the ocean, forces round the arms of a wind-mill. 

Is motion im- 134. When a body is caused to move, the 
Sr^V*^*^^* motion is not imparted simultaneously to 
ih6*8iEj^iS- ^v®ry particle of the body, but at first only to 
■••n*' the particles which are directly exposed to the 

influence of the force — ^for instance, of a blow. From 
these particles, it spreads to the rest. 

_ A slight blow is sufficient to smash a whole pane of glass^ 

illustrate this while a bullet from a gun will only make a small round hole 
^^' in it, because, in the latter case, the particles of glass that re- 

ceive the blow are torn away fh>m the remainder with such rapidity, that the 
motion imparted to them has no time to spread further. A door standing open, 
which would readily yield on its hinges to a gentle push, is not moved by a 
cannon-ball passing through it The ball, in passing through, overcomes tha 
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whole foroe of cohesion among the atoms of wood, but its force acts for so 
short a time, owing to its rapid passage, that it is not sufficient to affect the 
inertia of the door to an extent to produce motion. The cohesion of the part 
of the wood cut out by the ball would have borne a very great weight laid 
quietly upon it; but supposing the ball to fly at the rate of 1200 feet in a 
second, and the door to be one inch thick, the cohesion being allowed to act 
for only the minute fraction of a second, its influence is not perceived. 

It is an effect of this same principle, that the iron head of a hammer may be 
driven down on its wooden handle, by striking the oppoate end of the 
handle against any hard substance with force and speed. In this very simple 
operation, the motion is propagated so suddenly through the wood of the han- 
dle, that it is over before it can reach the iron head, which therefore, by ita 
own inertia, sinks lower on the handle at every blow, which drives the han* 
die up. 

How ia the Mo- 135. The MOMENTUM, OF foFce, which a mov- 
SSSJ^^ciusu- ^°g ^^^y exerts, is estimated by multiplying 
'■*®*' its mass or quantity of matter by its velocity. 

Thus, a body weighing 10 pounds, and moving with a velocity of 500 feet 
in a second, will have a momentum of (10X600) 5,000. 

What eoimee. ^^^' ^^® velocity being the same, the mo- 
iSStm ***SS omentum, or moving force of a body, will be 
Mjjj«nJ^ of directly proportionate to the mass, or weight ; 
▼right and ve- and the mass or weight remaining the same, 
the momentum will be directly proportionate 
to the velocity. 

Thus, if 2 leaden balls, each of 6 pounds* weight, move with a velocity of 
5 miles per minute, the momentum, or striking force of each, will be 25 ; 
if now the two balls, molded into one of 10 pounds* weight, move with the 
same velocity of 5 miles per minute, the momentum, or striking force, will 
be 50, since with the same velocity the mass, or weight, will be doubled. I^ 
on the contrary, we double the velocity, allowing the weight to remain the 
same, tlie same efifect will be produced ; a ball of 5 pounds, with a velocity 
of 5, will have a momentum, or striking force, of 25 ; but a ball of 5, with a 
velocity of 10, will have a momentum of 50. 

How can a 137. A Small, or light body, may be made 
Stiin^mide ^ strikc with a greater force than a heavier 
MfforeewS body, by giving to the small body a sulBScient 

large oner VClocity. 

Illustrations of these principles are most ^miliar. Hail-stones^ of small 
mass and great velocity, strike with sufficient force to break glass, and de- 
stroy standing grain ; a ship of huge mass, moving with a scarcely percept- 
ible velocity, crushes in the side of the pier with which it comes in contact 
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SECTION I. 

ACTION AND BEAOTIOV. 



What is meant 



138. When a body communicates motion 
by AJtionlSi to another body, it loses as much of its own 
momentum, or force, as it gives to the other 
body. We apply the term Action to designate the power 
which a body in motion has to impart motion, or force, to 
another body ; and the term Reaction to express the 
power which the body acted upon has of depriving the 
acting body of its force, or motion. 

What u the 139. There is no motion, or action, in the 
Action mIkS- universe without a corresponding and oppo- 
•*^'*° ' site action of equal amoimt ; or, in other words. 

Action and Reaction are always equal and opposed to 
each other. 

What ar« n- ^^ * person presses the table with his finger, he feels a re- 
lustrations of sistance arising from the reaction of the table, and this ooun- 
f£ui"^^^^ ter-pressure is equal and contrary to the downward pressure. 
When a cannon or gun is fired, the explosion of the powder 
which gives a forward motion to the ball, gives at the same time a backward 
motion, or "recoil," to the gun. A man in rowing a boat, drives the water 
astern with the same force that he impels the boat forward. 

To what is the l^^. The quantity of motion in a body is 
mo*?oJf^ia^ a mcasurcd by the velocity and the quantity of 
tiSSte?"*^""" matter it contains. 

A cannon-ball of a thousand ounces, moving one foot per 
second, has the same quantity of motion in it as a musket-ball of one ounce, 
leaving the gun with a velocity of a thousand feet per second. The momen- 
tum, or quantity of motion, in the musket-baU being, however, concentrated 
in a very small mass, the effect it will produce will be apparently much 
greater than that of the cannon-ball, whose motion is diffused through a veiy 
large mass. This explanation will enable us to understand some phenomena 
which at first appear to contradict the law, that action and reaction are always 
equal, and opposed to each other. 

Thus, when we fire a bullet from a gun, the gun recoils back with as much 
force as the bullet possesses, proceeding in an opposite direction. The reason 
the effects of the gun are not equally apparent with those of the ball, Is that 
the motion of the gun is diffused through a great mass of matter, with a 
vnall velocity, and is, therefore, easily checked ; but in the ball the motion 
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is oonoentrated in a very small compass, with a great velocity. A gon recoils 
more with a charge of fine shot, or sand, than with a bullet The explanation 
of this is, that with a ball the velocity is conmiunicated to the whole mass 
at once^ but with small shot, or sand, the velocity communicated by the ex- 
plosion to those parUdes of ike substance immediatdy in contact with the powder^ 
is greater than that received at the same instant by the outer particles; con- 
sequently, a larger |NK>portion of explosive force acts momentarily in an oppo- 
«te direction. 

Fia. 35. 





We have an illustration of this same principle, when we attempt to drive a 
nail into a board having no support behind it, or not sufficiently Uiick to offer 
the necessary resistance to the moving force of the hammer, as' is repre- 
sented in Fig. 35. The blows of the hammer will cause the board to unduly 
yield, and if strong enough, will break it, but will not drive in the nail. The 
object is att^ed by applying behind the board, as in Fig. 36, a block of wood, 

FiQ. 36. 
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or metal, agaihst which the blows of the hammer will be directed. "By 
adopting this plan, however, no increased resistance is opposed to the blows 
of the hammer, the momentum, or movmg force of which is equally imparted 
in both cases ; but in the first case, the momentum is received by the board 
alone, which, having little weight, is driven by it through so great a space 
as to produce considerable flexure, or even fracture; but in the second case, 
the same momentum being shared between the board and the block behind it, 
will produce a flexure of the board as much less as the weight of the board 
and block applied to it together, is greater than the weight of the board alona 
• The same principle serves to explain a trick sometimes exhibited in 
feats of strength, where a man in a horizontal position, his legs and 
shoulders being supported, sustains a heavy anvU upon his chest, which 
IS then struck by sledge-hammers. The reason the exhibitor sustains no 
injury from the blows, is that the momentum of the sledge is distributed 
equally through the great mass of the anvil, and gives to the anvil a down- 
ward motion, just as much less than the motion of the sledge, as the mass of 
the sledge is less than the mass of the anvil Thus, if the weight of the an- 
vil be 100 times greater than the weight of the sledge, its downward motion 
upon the body of the exhibitor wiU be 100 times less than the motion with 
which the sledge strikes it, and the body of the exhibitor easily yielding to 
so slight a movement, and also resisting it by means of the elasticity of the 
body, derived from its peculiar position, escapes without injury. 

When i> the l^^' When two bodies come in contact, the 
Sdi«°8^d to collision is said to be direct, when a right line 
be direct? passing through their centers of gravity passes 
also through the point of contact. 

The center of gravity in such cases corresponds with the center of col- 
lision ; and if such a center come against an obstacle, the whole momentum 
of the body acts there, and is destroyed ; but if any other part hit, the body 
only loses a portion of its momentum, and revolves round the obstacle as a 
pivot, or center of motion. 

When two in- 142, When two non-elastic bodies, moving 
SSS Into^ in opposite directions, come into direct collision, 
H^n,whatoc ^j^gy ^jjj ^^^jj j^gg ^LU cqual amount of mo- 

f mentum. 

Hence, the momentum of both after contact, will be equal to the difference 
ef the momenta of the two before contact, and the velocity after contact will 
be equal to the difference of the momenta divided by the whole quantity of 
matter. Let the quantity of matter in A be 2, and its velocity 12 ; its mo- 
mentum is, therefore, 24. Let the quantity of matter in B be 4, its velocity 
3; its momentum will be 12. The momentum of the mass after contact, on 
the supposition they move in opposite directions and come in direct col- 
lision, wm be the difference of the two momenta, or 12 ; and the velocity of 
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Fig. 3t. 



lUion of inelas- 
tic bodies. 



the mass will be its momentum divided bj the quantity of matter, or 12 di- 
vided by 6, wliich is 2.* 

If two non-elastic bodies, as A and B, Fig 37, be suspended from a fixed 
point, and the one be raised toward Y, and the other toward X, an equal 
amount, they will acquire an equal force, or momentum, in falling down the 
Explainthere- *^°' provided their masses are equal; 
■Ditsof thecoi. and will by contact destroy each 

other's motion, and come to rest. 

If their momenta are unequal, they 
will, after contact move on together, in the direction 
of the body having the largest quantity of motion 
with a momentum equal to the difierence of the 
momenta of the two before collision. 

143. The force of the 

shock produced by two 

equal bodies coming ini 

contact with equal velocity, 
will be equal to the force which either, being at rest, would 
sustain, if struck by the other moving with double the 
velocity ; for reaction and action being equal, each of the 
two will sustain as much shock from reaction as from ac- 
tion. 

If a person running, come in contact with another who is 
standing, both receive a certain shock. If both be running 



To what will 
the shock of 
collision of two 
bodies coming 
in contact be 
equivalent ? 



IUi»it»t8 this 
principle. 



at the same rate in opposite directions, the shock is doubled. 



Fia. 38. 



In combats of pugilists, the most severe blows are 
those struck by fist against fist, for the force sustained 
by each in such cases, is equal to the sum of the 
forces exerted by the two arms. If two ships, mov- 
ing in contrary directions at the rate of 20 miles per 
hour, come in collision, the shock will be the same as 
if one of them, being at rest, were struck by the 
other, moving at 40 miles per hour. 

144. If we suspend two balls of ^ 

some non-elastic substance, as clay or 

putty, by strings, so that they can 

move finely, and allow one of the 

balls to fall upon the other at rest, it will communicate to 
it a part of its motion, and both balls, after collision, will move on together. 

* This whole snlject, nsnaUy considered dry and uninteresting, will be found to possess 
a new interest, if the student will make himself a few simple experiments, by suspending 
leaden balls by the side of a graduated arc, as in Fig. 37, and allow them to foil under 
different conditions. The length of the arc through which they fall will be found to bo 
■B exact measure of the force with which they will strike. 



If one inelastic 
body comes in 
contact with 
another at rest, 
what occurs ? 
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The quantity of motion will remain unchanged, the one having gained aa 
much as the other has lost ; so that the two, if equal, will have half the ve- 
locity after collision that the moving one had when alone. Fig. 38 represents 
two balls of clay, E and D, non-elastic, of equal-weight, suspended by stringa 
If the ball D be raised and let fall against the ball E, a part of its motion will 
be communicated to E, and both together will move on to e d 
When two l*^. If we suspend two balls, A and B, Fig. 39, of some 

clastic bodiei elastic Bubstance, as ivory, and allow them to fall with equal 

eome into col- •,!.. /., . .^ -^ 

lision, whatoo- masses and velocities from the pomts X and Y on the arc; 

•""' they will not come to rest after oolMon, but will recede 

from each other with the same velocity which each Fig. 39. 

had before contact 

The reason of this movement in. v^ r 

^*thrcUf. ^g^ly elastic bodies, contrary to 
ference in the what takes place in non-elastic 
collision** of* bodies, is this: the elastic sub- 
elastic and non- stances are compressed by the force ^ 
elastic bodies? ^., i. -, , ^ - . J 

of the shock, but mstantly recover- 
ing their former shape in virtue of their elasticity, 
they spring back, as it were, and react, each giving 
to the other an impulse equal to the force which 
caused its compression. 

Suppose the ball A, however, to strike upon the 
ball B at rest ; then, after impact, A will remain at 

rest, but B will move on witii the same velocity as A had at the moment of 
contact In this case the reaction of elasticity causes the ball A to stop, and 
the ball B to move forward with the motion which A had at the instant of 
contact 



Fig. 40. 




OCXOXD 




The same &ct may be illustrated 
by suspending a number of elastic 
balls of equal weight, as represented 
in Fig. 40. If the ball H be drawn 
out a certain distance, and let fall 
upon G, the next in order, it will 
communicate its motion to Or, and 
receive a reaction from it, which will 
destroy its own motion. But the 
ball B can not move without moving 
F; it will, therefore, communicate 



the motion it received from G to F, and receive from F a reaction which will 
stop its motion. In like manner, the motion and reaction are received by each 
of the balls E, D, 0, B, A, until the last ball, K^ is reached ; but there being 
no ball beyond K to act upon it, K will fly ofif as &r from A, as H was 
drawn apart from G. 
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SECTION II. 






BEFLBOTBD MOTION. 



In what 
ner may a 
Boring body 
Iw reflected? 



What if the 
Anrie of Ind- 



What if the 
Angle of Be- 
flectionf 



What ifl Re- 146. When any elastic body, as an ivory 
fleeted Motion r ^ji^^ jg thrown against a hard smooth surface, 
the reaction will cause i^ to rebound from such surface, 
and the motion it receives is called Beflegted Motion. 

147. If the ball be projected perjpendicu- 
larly, it will rebound in the same direction ; 
if it be projepted obliquely, it will rebound 

obliquely in an opposite direction, making the angle of 
incidence equal to the angle of reflection. 

148. The Angle of Incidence is the angle 
formed by the line of incidence with a perpen- 
dicular to any given surface. 

149. The Angle of Eefleotion is the 
angle formed by the line of reflection with a 
perpendicular to any given surface. 

j^lQ, 41. Thus, in Fig. 41, let B E be a smooth, flat 

surface. If the bidl, A, be projected, or thrown 
Y upon this surface, in the direction A 0, it will 
rebound, or be reflected, in the direction G F. 
In this case, the line A C is the line of inci- 
dence, and the angle A G D, which it makes 
with a perpendicular D G, is the angle of ind- 
denca In like manner the line G F is the line 
of reflection, and the angle D G F the angle of 
reflection. If the ball be projected against the sur&ce, B G, in the direction 
D Of perpendicular to the surface, it will be reflected, or rebound back in the 
flame straight line. 

150. The Angles of Ingidenge and Re- 
flection are always equal to one another. 

Thus, in Fig. 41, the angles A G D and F G D are equal 

151. An Angle is simply the inclination of 
the lines which meet each other in a point. 
The size of the angle depends upon the open- 
ing, or inclination, of the lines, and not upon their length* 




What 
tionez£rts he- 
tveen the an- 
^Bofinddenee 
•nd reflection f 

What is an 
Angle, and up- 
on what does 
its sise depend? 
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In what con- The skill of the player of billiards and bagatelle depends 
slsts the sklU u- j .. v .. ^ xl • • i /. • j ^ 

of the Game of Upon his dexterous application of the principles of incident 

Billiards? ^nd reflected motion, which ho has learned by long-continued 

experience, viz., that the angle of incidence is always equal to the angle 
of reflection, and that action and reaction are equal and contrary. Airillus- 
tration of the skillful reflection of billiard balls is given in Fig. 42, which rep- 
resents the top of a billiard-table. The ball, P, when struck by the stick, Q, 

FiO. 42. 




is first directed in the line P 0, upon the ball P', in such a manner, that being 
reflected from it, it strikes the four sides of the table successively, at the points 
marked 0, and is finally reflected so as to strike the third ball, P''. At each 
of the reflections firom the bail P', and the four points on the side of the tables 
the angle of incidence is exactly equal to the angle of reflection. 

152. Imperfectly elastic bodies oppose the 
momentum of bodies in motion more perfectly 
than any others, in consequence of their yield- 
ing to the force of collision without reacting ; 
opposing a gradual resistance instead of a sud- 
den one. 

Henoe a feather-bed, or a sack of wool, will stop a bullet much more et- 
fectually than a plate of iron, fix>m its deadtmng^ as it is popularly called, the 
force of the blow. 



Why are Im- 

Serfectly elas- 
c bodies pecu- 
liarly fitted to 
oppose and de- 
stroy momen- 
tum? 



What Is Sim- 
ple Motion? 



SECTION III. 

GOHPOUND HOTION. 



153. A body acted upon by a single force, 
moves in a straight line, and in the direction 
of that force. Such motion is designated as Simple Mo- 
tion. 
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lUnrtratp Sim- ^ ^^^^ boating upon the water is driven exactly south by 
pie Mudon. a wind blowing south. A ball fired from a cannon takes the 
exact direction of the bore of the cannon, or of the force 
which impels it 

What is Com- 154. When a body is acted upon by two 
pound Motionf foj^^^g ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^j^^^ ^^^ .^ different di- 

rections, as it can not move two ways at once,' it takes a 
middle course between the two. Such motion is termed 
Compound Motion. 

What is the ^^^' ^^® course in which a body, acted 
^T.ct^n^ ^1^^ ^y *^^ or °^ore forces, acting in different 
foVLuedT directions, will move, is caUed the Resultant, 
or the Resulting Direction. 

Fig. 43. In ?ig, 43, if a body, A, be acted upon 

at the same time by two forces, one of 
which would cause it to move in the di- 
rection A Y, over the space A B, in one 
I second of time, and the other cause it to 
move in the direction A X, over the space 
A C, in one second; then the two forces, 
actmg upon it at the same instant, will 
cause it to move m a Resultant Direction, 
A D, in one second. This direction is the 
diagonal of a parallelogram, Which has for its sides the lines A B, A 0, over 
which the body would move if acted upon by each of the forces separately. 
What are fe- ^^^' ^^® operations of every-day life afford numerous exam- 
miiiar Exam- ples of Resultant Motion. If we attempt to row a boat across 
I^Mo^nf^*" * ^^^^ river, the boat will be subjected to action of two forces; 
viz., the action of the oars, which tend to drive it across the 
river in a certain time, as ten minutes, in a straight line, as from A to B, Fig. 
43, and the action of the current, which tends to carry it down the stream a 
certain distance in the same time, as from A to 0. It will, therefore, under 
the influence of both these forces, move diagonally across the river, or in tha 
directioa A D, and arrive at D at the expiration of the ten minutes. When 
we throw a body from the deck of a boat in motion, or from a railroad ca4 
the body partakes of the motion of the boat or the car, and does not strike at 
th& point intended, but is carried some distance beyond it For the same rea» 
son, in firing a rifle from the deck of a vessel moving rapidly, at some object 
at rest upon the bank, allowance must be made for the motion of the vessel, 
and aim directed behind the object 

What is the ^^^' ^^® principles of the composition and 
fci^ofPro- resolution of different forces acting upon a 
body to produce motion, constitute the basis 
4 
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of the Science of Projectiles, or that department of 
Natural Philosophy which considers the motion of bodies, 
thrown or driven by an impelling force above the surface 
of the eafth. 

What tea Pro- 158. A PROJECTILE is a body thrown into 
jectuer |.]^Q Q^ ^ ^oy dii^ection ; as a stone from the 
hand, or a ball from a gun, or cannon. 

What ifl ihA di If we project a body perpendicularly downward, or upward, 
reetion of a it will move in a perpendicular line with a uniform accelerated 
*!^ ^'V^ or retarded motion, since the force of gravity and that of pro- 
jection are in the same line of direction. But if a body is 
thrown in a direction oblique to the perpendicular, it is acted upon by two 
forces,* the projectUe force which tends to impel it forward in a straight line, 
and the force of gravity, which tends to bring it to the earth. Instead, there- 
ibre, of following the direction of the projectile force, the path of tho body 
will be a curve, the resultant of the two foroea 8ii6h a curve is called a 
Parabola. 

- ^. If a cannon-ban is fired from A to- 

' ward B, Fig: 44, in an upward direction, 

instead of moving along the line A B, 
it is, by the influence of the earth's at- 
traction, continually drawn downward, 
and its path is along a line which is in- 
dicated l^y the parabolic curve A 0; 
and although it has been moving on- 
, ward from the impulse it has received 
from the force of the gunpowder, it oe- 
cupies exactly the same time in falling 
to the point C, as if the ball had been allowed to drop from the hand at A, 
and fall to D. 

whateffeethas 159. If a ball bc projcctcd from the mouth 
fo^^'on^ of a cannon in a horizontal direction, it will 
action of grav. j^^^jj^ ^jjg earth iu precisely the same time as 

a ball dropped from the mouth of the gun. The force 
of gravity is neither increased or diminished by the force 
of projection. 

The same fiict may be strikingly illustrated by placing a number of marbles 
at unequal distances fit)m the edge of a table and sweeping them off with a 
ruler, or stick : those which are rolled along the fiurthest will be projected the 
fiuthest; yet all wiU strike the floor at the same time. 

* The theored<!al laws gowning the motion of projectiles, as herewiUi given, ar» l» 
pneUoe oMentiaUy modified by the resistance of the air. 
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Fig. 45. Suppose firom the point A, Fig. 45, about 240 feet 

above the earth, a ball to be projected in a perfectly 
horizontal line, A B ; instead of traveraing this line, 
it would, at the end of the first second, be found 
that the ball had Men 15 feet, at the same time it 
•had moved onward in the direction of B. Its true 
position would be, therefore^ a^ a; at the end of the 
second second, it would have passed onward, bu4 
have fallen to &, 60 feet below the horizontal line- 
and at the end of the third second, it would hava 
&llen 135 feet below the line, and be at e; and thus 

it would move finward and reach the earth at d 240 feet, in precisely the same 

time it would have occupied in faUmg from A to 0. 




An oblique, or horizontal jet of i^ater, is an 
instance of the curve described by a body act- 
ed upon by gravity ajld the force of projection. 
See Fig. 46. 

160. The Kangk of 
a projectile^ id the 
horizontal distance to 

which it can he thrown. 

161. According to 



Fxaw46; 



Kange 
Frctfeo 



is fhe 
of • 



How 




greatest when the angle 
of elevation is 45° ; and is the same for elevations equally 
ahove and below 45° ; as for example 70° and 20°. See 
Fig. 47. 

These condudons are^ however, found to 
be essentiaUy modified in practice by the ^0- ^'^• 

resistanoe of the air, which not only changes 
the path but the velodty of the projectile. 
With great velocities, as in the o^ of a 
cannon-ball, the greatest range corres- 
ponds with an elevation of about 30^, but 
fi>r slow motions it is near 46^. 

162. The laws ot 
projectiles are es- 
pecially regarded in i 
the art of gunnery. 
By knowing the force of the powder which drives the ball, 
the engineer is enabled to direct the caanon, or mortar, 
Sn such a manner as to cause the ball^ or bomb, to fall 



Row are fho 
Laws of Pro- 
jeetUes practi. 
eaUj applied 
la military eo- 
gineeringf 
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upon a particular spot in the distance ; thus producing a 
desired effect without a wasteful expenditure of ammuni- 
tion. 

Pig. 4a 




Fig. 48 represents a bombardment, and the three lines indicate the carves 
made by the balls. If the bombardment had been conducted from an eleva- 
tion, instead of the level surface, the balls would have gone beyond the city, 
as shown by the familiar fact, that we can throw a heavy body to a greater 
distance from an elevation, as the steep bank of a river, than on a plain, or 
level ground. It was on this principle that Napoleon bombarded Cadiz, at the 
distance of five miles, and from a greater elevation, the balls could have been 
thrown to a still greater distance.* 

* The lbnow}ng facto respecting the explosive force of ganpowdeTf and ito application to 
projectiles, will be found interesting and instractive in this connection. The estimated 
Ibne of gunpowder when eatploded, is at least 14,750 pounds upon every square inch of 
the surface whieh confines it Count Ramford showed, by his experiments made about 
€0 years ago, that if the powder were placed in a dose, cavity, and the cavity two thirds 
filled, iU dimensions being at the same time restricted, the force of explosion would ex- 
ceed 150,000 pounds upon the square inch. 

The force of gunpowder depends upon the fact, tiiat when brought in contact with any 
Ignited substance, it explodes with great violence. A vast quantity of gas, or skutiejluid, 
is emitted, the sudden production of which, at a high tempsraturs, is the cause of the 
Tiolent efEecto which are produced. 

The reason that gunpowder is manufactured in little grains, is that it may explode more 
quickly, by facilitating the passage of the flame among the partidesi In the form of dusti 
the partides would be too compact. 

The velocity of balls impelled by gunpowder from a musket with a common charge, hat 
been estimated at about 1,650 feet in a second of time, when first discharged. The utmost 
Volodty that can be given to a oannon-ball is 2,000 foet per second, and this only at th4 
moment of ito leaving the gun. 

In order to increase the velocity from 1,650 to 2,000 feet, one half more powder is re* 
quired $ and even then, at a long shot, no advantage is gained, since, at the distance of 
500 yards, the greai:^«tt velocity that can be obtoined is only 1,200 or 1,800 feet per secondi 
Great charges of powde/ tre, therefore, not only useless, but dangerous ; foir, though they 
i^ve little additional force to ^he ball, they haaard the lives of many by their liability to 
burst the gun. The velodty is greater with long than with short guns, because the infia- 
•nce of the powder upon the ball is longer continued. 

The essential properties of a gun are to conJUw the sla^cjMd generated by the explo* 
•io9 of the powder u completely as possible, and to dirsct ths course of the baU in # 
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•A.ccording to the. laws which govern the molion of project- 
gii^be ^ed '^^ ^* ^ evident that f gun must be aimed, in order to hit 
j«5tlt T ^^ "^ object, in a direction above that of the object, more or less, 
dirtiioef ^^^ according to the distance of the object and the foroe of the 
chai^. With an aim directed, as in Pig. 49, at the objo6t| 
the ball, moving in a curved path, must necessari^ fall below it 

straight, or reetlUnear path. A rifl« fends • ball more accuratelx than a mnaket, beeaose 
^le ball is in more acenrate eonoust with the (ides of the barrel than in the ease of a eom- 
non musket. The tpaee produced by the diferenee ({f diomtter between the haU and the 
kore of the gun, greaUy diminishes the effect of the powder, by aUowing a part of the 
(Blastic fluid to escape before th» ball, and also permits the ball to deviate from a straight 
Hue. The peculiarity and superiority of the new rifle, called the *' Mini6 rifle,** is to b« 
found in the consfcmction of the ball, which, by the aet of firing, la made to fit completely 
the barrel, or bore, of the gun. This is accomplished by making the ball of an oblong 
shape and a conical point, with an opening in the base extending up for two thirds the 
length of the balL Into the opening of this internal cylinder there is placed a small con- 
rave aecHon of iron, which the powder, at the moment of firing, /oroes into the leadtn 
hatl with great power, ^nreading it open, and causing it to fit tightly to the cavity of the 
hurrel in its coarse out, thus giving it a perfect directton. 

Cannon of different sizes are named according to the weight of the ball which they aro 
capable of discharging. Thus, we have 68.pounders, 84-pounders, 18-pounders, and the 
lighter field-pieces, fTom 4 to 12.pounder8. The quantity of powder generally used for 
discharging common iron or brass cannon, is one third the weight of the balL In gen- 
eral warfare, the effective distance at which artiUery can be used is from 600 to 600 yorde, 
or from a qaarter to half a jnile. At the batUe of Waterloo, the brigades of artiilery were 
stationed about half a mile from each, other. Cannon-balls and shells can be thrown 
with effect to the distance of a mile and a half to two miles. 

The distance to which a ball may be thrown by a 24.pounder, with a quantity of powder 
eqnal to two thirds the weight of the ball, is about four miles. Its eflfecUve ranije Is, how- 
ever, much less. Were the resistance of the air entirely removed, the nme ball would 
be thrown to about five times that distance, or twenty miles. 

It has been found that, by the firing of an 18-pound shot into a butt, or target, made of 
beams of oak, when the charges were 6 potmde qf powder, Bpounde, ^pemtd9, and 1 
pound, the respective depths of the penetration tcsr» 48 inehee, 30 inehee, 28 inehee, and 
16 inches; and the velocities at which the balls fiew, wero 1,600 feet in a second^ 1,140 
feet, 1,024/ect, and 086 feet. -^ 

' When the cannon is so pointed that the baU goes perfeeOff straight toward the object 
ahned at, the direction U said to be point-blank, Ricochet firing is when the ball is dls- 
ttiarged in such a manner that it goes bounding and skipping along the surface of the 
ground. In this way a ball can be thrown mon eflbctively, and for a greater distance* 
tiian in any other way. 

There are several substances known to chemists which possess a greater esptostre 
^ower than gunpowder. It has not, however, been considered Mssible to increase the 
range and effect of a projectile fired firom a gun, or cannon, by using ^DJ of them. Sup«> 
poshig that the guns could be made indefinitely strong, and the gunpowder indefinitely 
powerful, the point would soon be reached whera the resistcmee which the ait opposes to 
a body moving very rapidly would balance the force derived from the explosive compound, 
which drives the projectile forward. Beyond this p6int no inerease of impulsive force 
would urge the projectile fitrther ; and this limit is considerably within the range of 
power that can be exercised by common gunpowder. Beside this, the strength of mate- 
rials of which guns are made is limited. Practical experience has fully demonstrated that 
the largest piece of ordnance which can be cast perfect, sound, and free fh>m flaws, is a 
mortar 13 inches diameter; and even this weighs five tons. The Franch, at the d^e of 
Antwerp, constructed a mortar having a bore of no less than 80 inches diameter, but II 
borst on the ninth time of firing. 
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Until q[oite recently, the muskets placed in the hands of soldiers were osn* 
illy aimed so that the line of sight was parallel to the barrel, and directed to 
the object^ as in Fig 49. So long as the range of^the musket was of limited 
extent, and great precision was not expected, the deviation of the ball fix>m 
ft straight line was not taken into acoomit ; but with the introduction of rifles 
throwing a ball to a great distance, the drop of the ball occasioned hy the 
curvature of the path of the projectile, was found to deprive the weapon of 
the necessary predsioQ. On all modem guns, therefore, a double sight is 
provided, by which the eleralion necessary to secure accurate aim can always 
be given to the barrel This is exhibited in Fig. 60, where one of the sights, 
B, is fixed, in the usual manner, at one extremity of the barrel, while the 
other is located nearer the breach. This last sight is often graduated and 
provided with an adjustment, by which it can be adapted to objects at di^ 
ferent distances, so as to hit them exactly. 

Fig. 60. 




What ii (Hr- 163. Circular Motion is the motion pro- 
cniar Motion? duccd bjT the revolutiou of a body about a 
central point 

164 Circular Motion is a species of com- 
iMMottonJSSi pound motion, and is caused by the continued 
operation of two forces ; — one the force of 
projection, which gives the body motion, tends to causa 
it to move in a straight line^; while the other is continually 
deflecting it from a straight course toward a fixed point. 

ninrt te th '^^ ^^ ^ illustrated by the common sling, or by swinging 

production of ft heavy body attached to a string round the head. The body, 
Cireuiar Mo- j^ ^his case, moves through the influence of two forces, the 
force of projection, and the string which confines it to the 
hand. These two forces act at right angles to one another, and according to 
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How may fh« 
earreof a eir> 
ele be conaid- 
ered as equira- 
loot to the 
diagonal of a 
parallelogram? 



What are the 
two forces 
which produce 
Chroalar Mo- 
tton celled? 



^e Statements already made (§ 155), the path oi the moving body will be a 
resultant of the two forces, or the diagonal of a parallelogram. 

How then, it may be asked, does the body attached to the 
string and whirled round the head, move in a circle ? This 
will be dear, if we consider that a circle is made of an in- 
finite number of little straight lines (diagonals of parallelo- 
grams) and^at the body moving in it, lias its motion bent 
at every 4tep of its progress by the action of the force which 
confines it to the hand. This fbrce^ however, only keeps it within a certain 
distance, without drawmg it nearer to the hand. The two f<^x;es exactl/ 
balancing each other, the course of the whirling body will be drcuiar. 

166. The two forces by which circular mo- 
tion is produced, are called the Ckntbifugal* 
and Centripetal Force8.f , 
166« The Centrifugal Force is that force 
SSiaFw which impels a body moving in a curve to 
move outward, or fly off from a center. 

What is Cen- ^^*^' ^^^ CENTRIPETAL FORCE is that forCO 

tripetai Force? which draws a body moving in a curve toward 
the center, and assists it to move in a bent, or curvelinear 
course. In Circular Motion the Centrifugal and Centri- 
petal Forces are equal, and constantly balance each other. 
If the Genlxifiigal Force of a body revolving in a circular 
path be destroyed, the body will immediately approach the 
center; but if the Centripetal Force be destroyed, the body 
will fly off in a straight line, called a tangent 
Thus, hi whirling a ball attached by a string to the fin- 
ger, the propelling force, or the force of projection, is given by the hand, and 
the Centripetal Force is exhibited m the stretching, or 
tension of the string. If the string breaks in whirling, 
the Centripetal Force no longer -acts^ and the ball, by 
the action of Ahe Centrifugal Force, generated by the 
whirling motion, flies off in a tangent, or straight line^ 
as is represented in ilg. 51. I^ on the contrary, the 
whirling motion is too slow, the Centripetal Force pre- 
ponderates, and the1[)all falls in toward the finger. 
Familiar examples of the effects of Oentrifiigal Force 
are common in the experience of every-day life. 

w>nt fe- ^® motion of mud fljring flx)m the rim of a coach-wheel, 
miliar uiustra- moving rapidly, is an illustration of Centrifugal Force. Fig. 
52 represents a coach-wheel throwing off mud ; a the point at 
which the mud flies off ; a &, the straight line in which it 
* CeiitriAigal/oompoui^ed of center, and "fugto,** to fly oil 
t Centripetal, eomponnded of center and ^*petOt^ to aeek. 



What foUoim 
if the Centrl- 
f ngal or Cen- 
tripetal Forces 
are destroyed? 



Fia. 51. 




tiona of Centri- 
fugal Force ? 
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would moye but for the action of the two forces, which compel it to follow, 
the parabolic curve, a c. 

Fio. 62. 
« h 




The mud sticks to the wheel, in the first instance, through the force of ad- 
hesion ; but this force, being very weak, is overcome by the Centrifugal Force, 
and the particles of mud fly off. The particles which compose the wheel it? 
self would also fly off in the same mamner, were not the force of cohesion 
which holds them together stronger than the Centrifugal Force. 

The Centrifugal Force, however, increases with the velocity 
of revolution, so that if the velocity of the wheel were contin- 
ually increased, a point w<Mild at last be reached, when the 
Centrifugal Force would be more powerful than the force of 
cohesion, and the wheel would then fly in pieces. In this 
way ahnost all bodies can be broken by a sufficient rotative 
velocity. Large wheels and grind- 



Under what 
drcamstanees 
will the Cen- 
trifugal Force 
orercome the 
Force of Ck>lie- 
■ionf 



FlO. 63. 




Stones, revolving rapidly, not infre- 
quently break fitmi this'cause^ and the 
I»eces fly off with immense force and 
velocity. 

*When we whirl a mop, the water 
flies off from it by the action of the 
Centrifugal Force. The fibers, or 
threads, which compose the mop^ also 
tend to fly ofi^ but being confined al 
one end, they are unable so to da 
They, therefore, assume a spherical 
ibrm, or shape. 

The fisMst thftt water can be made to 
fly off from a mop, by the action of the 
Centrifugal Force produced by whirling 
it, has been most ingeniously applied 
in ft machine for diying doth, (»Ued 
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the hydro-extractor (water-extractor), Fig. 63. The machine consists of « 
large hollow wheel, or cylinder, A A, fuming upon an axis, B. The sides 
— and bottom of the wheel are pierced with holes like a 

sieva The wet cloths being in and around the side^ 
A, the wheel is caused to reyolre with great rai»dity, and 
the water contained in the material, bj the action of the 
Centrifugal Force^ flies out, and escapes through the 
apertures left in the sides of the wheeL A rotation 
of 1600 times per minute, is sufficient to almost en- 
tirely dry the cloth, no matter how wet it may httve been 
originally. .J2SC 

When abudcet of water, attached to a string, is 
whirled rapidly round, the water does not fall out when 
the mouth is presented downward, since the Centrifugal 
Force imparted to the water by rotaflon, tends to cause 
it to fly off ih>m the center, and this overcomes, or bal- 
ances, the attraction of gravitation, which tends to cause 
the w,sX&e to fall out, or toward the center. Thus, in 
Fig 64, the water contained in the bucket which is up- 
side down, has no support under it, and if the bucket 
were kept still in ito inverted position for a single mo* 
ment the water would &11 out by its own weight, or, in 
other words^ by the attraction of gravitation, which rep- 
resents a Centripetal Force ; but the Centrifugal Forces 
which is caused by the whirling of the bucket in the di*^ 
lection of the arrow, tends to drive the water out through 
the bottom and side of the vessel, and as this last force 
overcomes, or balances the other, the water retuns its 
place, and not a drop is spilled. 

When a carriage is moved rapidly round a comer, it is 
Tory liable to be overturned by the Centrifugal Force 
called into action. The inertia carries the body of the 
vehicle forward in the same line of direction, while tho 
I wheels are suddenly pulled around by the horses into a 
' new one. Thus a loaded stage running south, and sud- 
denly turned to the east, throws out the luggage and 
passengers on the sooth side of the road. When railwa3rs form a rapid curve, 
the outer rail is laid higher than the inner, in order to counteract the Centri- 
fiigal Force. 

' An animal, or man, turning a comer rapidly, leans in toward the oomer or 
center of the curve in which he is moving, in order to resist the action of 
the Centrifugal Force, which tends to throw him away frpm the center. 

In all equestrian feate exhibited in the drcus, it will be observed that not 
only the horse, but the rider, inclines his body toward the center, Fig. 66, and 
according as the speed of the horse round the ring is increased, this inclma- 
tion becomes more oonaiderable. When the horse walks sk>wly round a large 
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ring fhia inclinfttioa of his body is imperceptible; if he trot, there is * Tisible 
inclination inw&rd, and if he gallop, hQ inclines still more, and when urged to 
foil speed he leans very fiir over on his side^ and his feet will be heard to 
strike against the partition which defines the ring. The explanation of all 
this is, that the Gentrifogal Force cansed by the rapid motion around the 
ring tends to throw the horse out o( and away flx)m, the droular oouiae^ and 
this he oountersots by leaning inward. 

Fig. 65. 




The most magnificent exhibition of Gentrifogal and Centri- 
petal Forces balancing each other, is to be found in the ar- 
rangements of the solar system. The earth and other planets 
are moying around a centei^-^he sun, with immense veloci- 
ties, and are constantly tending to rush off into space, by the 
action of the Gentrifogal Force. They are, however, restrained 

within exactly determfoed limits by the attraction of the sun, which acts 

as a centripetal power drawing them toward the center. 

What Is fh« 168. The Axis of a body is the straight line^ 
AziB of a body r ^^^j ^^ imaginary, passing through it, on which 
it revolves, or may revolve. 

169. When a body rotates npon an axis, all 
its parts revolve in equal times.' The velocity 
of each particle of a revolving body increases 
with its perpendicular distance from the axis, 
and as its velocity increases, its Centrifugal Force in- 
creases. 

A mementos reflection will show, that a point on the outer part, or lim, of 
a wheel, moves round the ans in tiie same time as a point nearer the center, 
M upon the hub. But the dnde described by the revolution of the outer part 
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of the wheel is much larger than that described hy the mner part, and as 
both move round the center in the same time, the outer part must move with 
a greater velocity. 

What effect 170. If the particles of a rotating body have 
of centaiS^ freedom of motion among themselves, a change 
^Te flSSrS . ^ the figure of the body may be occasioned by 
^^J^ the difference of the Centrifugal Force in the 

different parts. 

A baU of soft clay, with a wire for an axis, forced through its center, if mad« 
to turn quickly, soon ceases to be a perfect ball It bulges out in the middle, 
where the Centrifugal Force is, and becomes flattened toward the ends, or 
Where the wire issues. 

Fia. 66. ^'^^ change in the form of 

revolving bodies may be illus- 
trated by an apparatus repre- 
sented in Fig. 66. This con- 
sists of an elastic circle, or hoop, 
fikstened at the lower side on a 
vertical shaft, while the upper 
side is free to move. On turn- 
ing the wheels, so arranged as- 
to impart a very rapid motion 
to the shaft and hoop, the hoop 
will be observed to bulge out 
in the middle (owing to the 
Centrifugal Force acting with 
greater intensity upon those parts furthest removed from the axis) and to be- 
come flattened at the ends. 

"What ia the ^^^* ^^^ ®*^ itself is an example of the operation of this 
caase of the force. Its diameter at the equator is about twenty-six miles 
ofX°ear£7* greater than its polar diameter. The earth is supposed to 
have assumed this form at the commencement of its revolu- 
tion, through the action of the Centrifttgal Force, while its particles were in a 
semi-fluid, or plastic state. In Fig. 57 we ^la 67 

have a representation of the general figure of 
the earth, in which N S is the polar diameter, 
and also the axis of rotation, and E W the 
equatorial diameter. 

What is fha ^'^^' ^* *^® equator the 
^tnonntof Cen- Oentrifrigal Force of a particle 
J^S^Lto"?? of matter is 1.290th8 of its 
gravity. This diminishes as 
we approsu^h the poles, where it becomes 0. 
If the earth revolved 17 times faster than 
it now does, or in 84 minutes instead of 24 
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Whatwo^dbe houTS, the Centrifugal Force would be equal to the attraetioii 
▼ei<^ty of ro- <^ gravitation, which may be considered as the Centripetal 
^Sa ^ £? Force, and all bodies at the earth's equator would be deprived, 
creaasd f ' of weight, sinee they would have as great a tendency to letfve 
the surface of the earth as to descend toward its center. If 
the earth revolved on its axis in less tixUe than 84 minutes, terrestrial gravita- 
tion would be completely overpowered, and all fluids and loose substancea 
would fly from its surface. 

178. There appears to be a constant tendency to rotary 
motion in moving bodies free to turn upon their axes. 
The earth turns upon its axis, as it moves in its orbit ; a 
ball projected from a cannon, a rounded stone thrown from 
the hand, all revolve around their axes as they move. 

Fio. 58. This phenomenon may be very 

prettily iUustrated by placing a 
watch-glass upon a smooth plate 
of glass, Fig. 58, moistened suf- 
flciently fo insure slight adhesion, 
and fixed at any angle. As it 
begins to move toward the bot- 
tom of the indined plane, it will exhibit a revolving motion, which uniformly 
increases with the acceleration of its downward movement 



PBACTIOAL QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS ON THE PRINCIPLES 
AND COMPOSITION OF MOTION. 

1. The smrAOs of the xabtb at the squAVoa movei at the rate of aboat a snomiAin* 
MiLBi in an houb : why are mxh not senriUe of this rapid moTement of the earth r 

Because off objects about the observer am moving in eumman with hioL It 
is the natural uniformity of the undisturbed motion which causes the earth 
and all the bodies moving together with it upon its suilaoe to appear at 
rest 

2. How- can you easUy see that the xabvh la in motionf 

By looking at some object that is entirely uncowneded with it, as the sun 
or the stars. We are here, however, liable to the mistake that the sun or 
stars are in motion, and not we ourselves with the earth. 
, 3. Doei the snK really Bin and BR each day? 

' The sun maintains very nearly a constant portion ; but the earth revolves^ 
and is constantly changmg its position. BeaUyt there/ore^ Vie sun neither rises 
nor sets, 

4. Why, to a vtaaois sAiLnfo In a boat on a smooth etream, or oomo bwittlt In • 
«AmAQ. oo a smooth road, do the trees or huildings on the hanks or roadside appear to 
VDove in an opposits DaaonoM f 

The rdcUive sUwUion of the trees and buildings to the person, and to each 
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other, is actoany dhanged by the motion of the observer ; but the mind, in 
judging of the real change in place by the difference in the position of the 
objects obsenred, mianueioualy confounds the real and apparent motion. 

5. Why win a talknr candle ftred from a gan pierce a board, or target^ in the wuob 
manner as a leaden buUet will, under the same drcumstancei f 

When a candle starts ftom the breach of a gun, its motion is gradually in- 
creased, untQ it leaves the muzzle at a high velocity ; and when it reaches the 
board, or target, every particle of matter composing it is in a state of great 
Tciodty. At the moment of contact, the particles of matter composing the 
target are at rest ; and as the density of the candle, multiplied by the velocity 
of its motion, is greater than the density of the target at rest, the greater force 
overcomes the weaker, and the candle breaks through and pierces a hole in 
the board. 

6. Whf, with an enormow pi en u re and dow moUon, can yon not force a candle 
fhrongh a board t 

Because the candle^ on account of its slow motion, does not possess suffi- 
cient momentum to enable the density of its particles to overcome the greater 
density of the board ; consequently the candle itself is mashed, instead of 
piercing the board. 

7. Why win a large diip, morlng toward a wharf with a motion hardly peneptlble» 
cmah with great force a boat intervening f 

Because the great mass and weight of the vessel compensates for its want 
of velocity. 

8. Why can a penon calbly dcata with great rapidity ever Ice which wonld not bear 
fcia weight standing qoietly 1 

Because time is required to produce a fracture of the ice; as soon as the 
weight of the skater begins to act upon any pointy the ice, supported by the 
water, bends slowly under him ; but if the skater's velocity be great, ha 
passes off from the spot which was loaded before the bending has reached 
the point at which the ice would break. 

9. Ahkavt ooaoh and a.uem waqow ceme in eoIUBlon on the road. A aalt for 
damages waa brought by the proprietor of the wagon. How waa It shown that oint of the 
vxBiGLn waa moving at an wtAvn vxlooitt f 

On trial, the persons in the wagon deposed thai (he thoekj occasioned by 
eoming in contact was so'great, that it threw (hem over the head of their horse; 
and thus lost their case by proving that the faulty velocity was their own. 

10. Why did the vaov that they were tmowir over the bxad or rent bobsb by coming 
fe contact with the coadi, prove that tlieir velocity waa esB^nEB than It ought to have 
been? 

The coadi stopped the wagon by contact with it, but the bodies of the per- 
sons in the wagon, Turning the same vetotOy as (he wagon^ and not fastened to 
itf continued to move on. Had the wagon moved slowly, the distance to which 
they would have been thrown would have been slight. To cause them to 
be thrown as far as over the head of (he horse, would require a great velod^ 
of motion. 
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IL When wo psbsoms wrana their bsads together, one being in xoAow »nd the other. 
«t Bini, why are both equally hurt? 

Because, when bodies strike each other, ctcUon and reacHan are equal; the 
head that is at rest returns the blow with equal force to the head that 
strikes. 

12. When an elastle BALI, la thrown against the side of • boon with a oERAXiiKaQS, 
why doee it rebound f 

Because the side of the hcnue rensts the ball with the some force, and the 
ball being elastic^ rebounds. 

13. When the SAin baz.i. ia thrown againat a paxb of glass with the ssmefoiee, it goes 
through, breaking the g^asa ; why does it not rebound aa before f 

B€K»use the glass has not sufficient power to resist the foil force of the baS r 
it destroys a part of the force of the ball, but the remainder continuing to act^ 
the ball goes through, shattering the f^aaa. 

14. Why did not the max succeed who undertook to make a faxb wind for his plbas- 
ms-BOAT, by erecting an nixsirBB bbllowb in the subdi, and blowing against the sails f 

Because the action of the stream of wind and the reaction Ot the sails were 
ezactlj equal, and, consequently, the boat remained at rest 

15. If he had blown in aoovTOABT dhuotiox from the sails, instead of against them, 
would tiie boat haTe moved f 

It would, with the same force that the air issued from the bellows-pipe. 

16. Why can not a x ah raise himself over a rxxcaby puIUng upon the ssbafb of hia 
Dooisr 

Because the action of the force exerted by the muscles <^ hia arms is coun- 
teracted by the reaction of the force, or, in other words, the resistance of his 
whole body, which tends to keep him down. 

17. Why do WATKB-DOGS glTO B Bxxi-BOTABT xoTKXKBT to ttw themsdTes flrom 
water? 

Because in this way a eentri/ugai force is generated, which causes the dropg 
of water adherent to them to fly o£ 

18. Why ia the ooubse of rirers rarely stbaiqbt, but seefbxtinb and wixDixof 
When, from any obstruction, the river is obliged to bend, the ceahifagal 

force tends id throw away the water from the center of ike curvature, so that 
when a bend has once commenced, it increases, and is soon followed by others. 
Thus, for instance, the water being thrown by any cause to the left side, it 
wears that part into a curve, or elbow, and, by its centrifugal force, acts coik> 
stantly on the outside of the bend, untQ the rock, or higher land, resists it^ 
gradual progress ; from this limit, being thrown back again, it wears a similac 
bend to the right hand, and after that another to the left, and so on. 
( 19. A looomotiTe passes over a railroad, 900 mi^ea in length, in 6 hours; what Is its 
Telocity per hour f 

20. If a bird, in flying, passes over a distance of 45 miles in an hour, what is its ve- 
locity per minute f 

SI. The flash of a cannon three miles off^was seen, and in 14 seconds afterward the 
sound was heard. Bow many feet did the ifonnd travel in one second f 
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22. The BtiB if 95 millioBB of miles from the eerih, «nd it requiiee 8| minutes for ite 
light to reech the earth ; with what Telocity per aeeond does light move f 

23. If a yessel saU 90 mUes a day for 8 days, how far wiU it sail in that time? 

24 A gentle wind is ohserred to moye 1,280 feet in 15 minutes x how &r wonid it more 
m fi hours, allowing 6,000 feet to the mile 1 

25. What distance would a hird flying uniformly at the Telocity of 00 miles per hour, 
pass over in IS^ hours f 

26. Suppose Hgfat to more at the rate of 192,000 miles in a second of time, how long a 
UmswiU elapse tnflw passage of light ftom the sun to the earth, tfas distance hefaig 9S 
millions of miles? 

27. What is the momentom of a hody weighing 95 peands motfing wttk the Telocity 
sf 80 foot per second? 

28. Aeannon-hali weighing 629 pounds, struck a waO with a Telodty of 45 feet per 
second: what was its momentum, or with what foree did it strike ? 

20. ▲ locomotive and train of cars weighing 160 tons (408,200 pounds), and moring at 
the rate of 40 miles per hour, came in collision with another train weighing 100 tons, and 
moving at the rate of 26 miles per hour : what was the momentum, or force of collision ? 

30. A stone thrown diiecUy at an o1\|ect from a locomotive, moving at the rate of 8,620 
feet per miantt, was 2 seooods in the air; at what distance heyond the ol)}eet did it A 
strike? y 



Whsl are the 



CHAPTER VI. 

APPLICATION OP FORCB. 

174. Thb prindpal agents from whence we 

SlJUSSifuS obtain power for practical purposes, are Men 
•^' and Animals, Water, Wikd, Steam, and 

Gunpowder, 

The power of all these may be ultimatelj reaoWed .into some 
■ret? nataral ^^^ ^^ "^'^ of the great natural forces, or primary sources of 
forees are than power, viz., vital force, producing muscular energy, or strength 
agen^^power • |^ ^^^^^ ^ animals; gravitation, causing the flow of watei; 
heat and molecular forces^ the agents producing the power ev 
hiblted by wind, steam, and gunpowder. 

Are there aar Magnetism and electricity when called into action, anl 
^er agents of capillasy attraction, are also agents of powers but none of 
V*^^^ , these ar? capable, as yet, of being used to any great extent 

for the productbn of motion. 

RowiemnicQ. ^'^^' Muscular energy in men and animals 

lar energy ex- is excrtcd by mcans of the contraction of the 

fibers which constitute the muscles of the 
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body ; the bones of the body facilitate and direct the ap% 
plication of this force. 

Beasto of prey posaess the greatest amount of muscular power ; but some 
rery small animals possess muscular power in proportion to their bulk, in- 
oomparablj greater than the largest of the brute creation. A flea, considered 
reUtiyelx to its size, is stronger than an elephant, or a lion. 
B can AmftB "^ '"'^ ^^^ exert his greatest actiTO strength in pulling up* 
exert hifl great- Ward from his feet^ becanae the strong muscles of the back, 
•Bfc strength t g^^ ^j^q^ ^^f ^^ upper and lower extremities, are then brought 
most advantageously into action. 

The oomparatiye effect produced in the different methods of applying the 
force of a man, may be indicated as fbllows : in the action of turning a crank, 
or handle, his force may be represented by the number 17 ; in working a 
pump, by 20 ; in pulling downward, as in ringing a bell, by 39 ; and in pull- 
ing upward from the feet, as in the action of rowmg, by 41. 

What le the 176. The estimate of the uniform strength 
IbSSIJ^of a of an ordinary man, for the performance of or-' 
■*"' dinary daily mechanical labor is, that he can 

raise a weight of 10 pounds to the height of 10 feet once 
in a second, and continue to do so for 10 hours in the 
day. 

What is the ITT. The estimated strength of a horse is, 
JSlniJft^of a *^ ^® ^^^ "^^®® * weight of 33,000 pounds 
horse, or a to the height of one foot in a minute. Such 

** horse-power r* y. /. • ii i er 

a measure of force is called a ^^HOfiS£- 

POWER.*' 

The strength of a Horse is considered to be equal to that of five men. The 
average strength which a horse can exert in drawmg is about 1600 pounds. 

whatifwater. 178. Water-poweb is the power obtained 
^^'^^^ by the action' of water falling perpendicularly, 
or running down a slope, by the influence of gravity. 
What la ttie 1T9. When work is performed by any agent, 
S^^K thi tt^r® is always a certain weight moved over a 
^So^Ahr certain space, or a resistance overcome ; the 
JEferentforoesr amount of work performed, therefore, will de- 
pend on the weight, or resistance that is moved, and the 
apace over which it is moved. For comparing different 
quantities of work, done by any force, it is necessary to. 
have some standard ; and this standard is the power, or 
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labor/ expended in laising a pound weight one foot high, 
in opposition to gravity. 

How i« the ef. 180, Tho effect produced by a moving power 
fc^J^JeTSl is always expressed by a certain weight raised 
*'*'**^' a certain height. 

To find, Hierefiire^ tiie eflbct of a moving power, or to find the power ex- 
pended in peifonning a certain work, we hare the following rule:— 

n<m mmr tfaa 181. Multiply the weight of the body moved 
5S'i?iJ3Srbi ^ pounds by the vertical space through which 
•■**'*^**' it is moved. 

Thns, for example, if a horae draw a loaded wagon, with a force by which 
the trades are stretched to as great a degree as if 200 pounds ^ ^te suspended 
yertically fix>m them, and if the horse thus acting draws the wagon orer a 
space of 100 foet, the mechanical effect produced is said to be 200 pounds 
raised 100 feet; or, what is the same thing, 20,000 pounds raised 1 foot 
When a horae draws a carriage, the woric he performs is ezpexided in oyer- 
coming tiie resistance of fHction of the roa<i^ which opposes the motion of the 
carriage ; but firiction increases and diminishes as the weight of the load in- 
creases or diminisheflL The work performed will, therefore, be estimated by 
multiplying the total resistance of fiiction, as expressed in pounds, by the 
space over which the carriage is moved. 

mastrate tho ^® following examples will illustrate how we are enabled, 
unnner of esd. by the aboTO rulel^ to calcula^ the amount of power required 
iDAtiiigpowerr ^ perform a certain amount of work: — SupposeVe wkih to 
know the amount of horse-power required to lift 224 pounds of coal fix>m the 
bottom or a mine 600 feet deep. The weight, 224, multiplied into space 
SKnred over, 600 feet, equals 134400, the amount of work to be performed 
each minute ; a horse-power equals 33,000 pounds raised 1 foot per minute: 
therefore, 134,400-7-33,000=4.07, horse-power required. If we wishtoper-^ 
fonn the same work by a steam-engine, we would order an engine of 4.07 
horse-power, and the engine-builder, knowing the dimensions of the parts <^ 
an engine essential to give one horse-power, can build an engine capable of' 
performiz^ the requisite work. , -^ 

Again. Suppose a locomotive to move a train of cara^ on a level, at the 
vateof 30 miles per hour, the whole weighing 25 tons, with a constant re- 
ristance from friction of 200 pounds, what is the horae-power of the engine ? 
10 miles per hour equals 2,640 feet per minute ; thi»space multiplied by 200 
pounds, the resistance to be overcome^ equals 528,000, the work to be done 
every mmute; which, divided by 33,000 (one horse-power), equals 16, the 
horse-power c^ the locomotive. 

whatfaaDT- 182. An instrument for measuring the rela- 
»»»«™*e'» tive strength of men and animals, and also of 
the force exerted by machinery^ is called a Dtkahohsteb^ 
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•^^ .g Fig. 69 repieaentB one of the moel 

common forms of the djiiamometer, 
consisting of a band of steel, bent in 
the middle, so as to have a certain de- 
gree of flexibility. To the expanded 
extremity of each limb is fixed an arc 
of iron, which passes freely through an 
opening in the other limb^and terminates outside in a hook or ring. One of 
these arcs is graduated, and represents |n pounds the force required ^q,^ 
to bring the two limbs nearer together. Thus, if a horse were pulling 
a rope attached to a body which he had to move, we may imagine the 
rope to be cut at a oertam point, and the two .ends attached to the 
ends of the arcs^ as represented in Fig. 59 ; the force of traction ex- 
erted by the animal would be seen by the greater or less bringing 
together of the ends of the mstroment 

In another form of dynamometer. Fig: 60, which is also used as a 
spring balance in weighing, the force is measured by the collapsing 
of a steel spring, contained within a (^lindrical case. The oonstruo- 
tion and operation of this instrument will be easily understood from 
an examination of the flguroi^^^ 

What tea Ma. 183. A XuLCHiNE is an ihstrament, or 
•""•' apparatus, adapted to receive, distribute, 
and apply motion derived from some external force, 
in such a way as to produce a desired result 

A fteam-engine and a water-wheel are examples of macfames. They re- 
ceive the power of steam in the one case^ and the power of follmg water in 
the other, and apjdy it for locomotion, sawing^ hammering, etc. 

Do we produce 184. A MACHINE cau uot, uudcr auy dr- 
Sir oT Ju^ cumstances, create power, or increase the 
«*"*°*^ quantity of power, or force, applied to it. 

A machine will enable us to concentrate^ or divide, any quantity of foioe 
Which we may possess, but they no more increase the quantity of force iq^plied 
than a mill-pond increases the quantity of water flowing in the stream.* 
Do not ma- Kachmes, in &ot, do not increase an applied force, but they 
chines Id reai^r diminish it, or, in Other words, no machine ever transmits tb» 
dhniDi8hforce> ^y^y^ amount of force imparted to it by the moving powei;* 
since a part of the power is necessarily expended in overcommg the inertitt 
of matter, the friction of the machinery, and the resistance of the atmosphere. 

*** Power tealwayan product of nature. God has not Tondmfed to men the meaae of 
its primary creation. He finds it in the moring air and the rapid cataiaet ; In the burn- 
ing coal and the heaving tide. He transfers it from these to other bodies, and renders it 
the obedient eerrant of his will^the patient dmdge which, in a thousand ways, adminis- 
ters to his wsnts, his oouTenienoe, and his luxuries, and enables him to reserre his own 
energy for the higher purposes of the derelopmeat ef his mind sad the expression of his 
(houghti.**--iVt/. Henry, 
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In perpetnat ^85. Pbrpbtual Motion, OF the construo* 
S!toS^*^J<I£ tion of machines which shall produce power 
^^ sufficient to keep themselves in motion con- 

tinually, is, therefore, an impossibility, since no combi"> 
nation of machinery can. create, or increase, the quantity 
of power applied, or even preserve it without diminution.. 

Whmt ezMBpie ^ nature we have ah ozample of oontinued and andimin- 
•f continaed ished motion in the revolution of the earth npon its axis, ami 
weinnatuB? of the planets around the sun. These bodies have been mo^ 
ing with undiminished velocitj for ages past, and, unless pre- 
vented by the agency which created them, will continue so to do for a^ to come. ^ 

Howdowed^ 186. We derive advantages from machines 
ft^ nlZ^toSr ^° three different ways ; Ist, from the addi- 
tions they make €6 human power ; 2d, from 
the economy they produce of human time ; 3d, from the 
conversion of substances apparently worthless and com- 
mon into valuable products. 

Bow do ma. 187. Machines make additicms to human 
^5S)i»"**to power, because they enable us to use the 
hunuB power? power of natural agents, as wind, water, steam. 
They also enable us to use animal power with greater ef- 
fect, as when we move an object easily with a lever, which 
we could not with the unaided hand. 
How do ma- 188. Machincs produce economy of human 
jSSSmy'Sf hS tiae, because they accomplish with rapidity 
nun timer what would require the hand unaided much 
time to perform. 

A machine turns a gun-stock in a few nmiutes ; to shape it by hand would 
be the work of hours. 

^^ 189. Machines convert objects .apparently 

ehineseoDTert worthlcss iuto valuablc products, beca\iseby 

vortbleM Ob- . . . J .j.^ i 

jects Into via- theu" great power, economy , and rapidity of 
"* " action^ they make it profitable to use object$ 
for manufacturing purposes which it would be unpro^t- 
able or impossible to use if they were*to be manufactured 
by hand. 

Without machines, iron could not be forged into shafts for gigantic engines ; 
fibers could not be twisted into cables; granite, in larger masses, could not be 
transported ih>m the quarries. 
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i>efliM Power, ^90. In machinery, we designate the moY<< 
w^^poini, i^g fofce as the Foweb ; the reBistance to be 
^"SS^. ** overcome, whatever may be its nature, as the 
Weight ; and the part of the machine im- 
mediately applied to the resistance to be overcome, as the 
WoBKiNO Point. 

What Is the 1^1* ^6 gi^^t general advantage that we 
E^tS^ obtain from machinery is,' that it enables us 
■'■*^"°*^' to exchange time and space for power. 

Thofly if a man could raLae to a certam height two hundred pounds in one 
minute, with the utmost exertion of his strengrth, no arrangement of machinery 
could enable hun unaided to raise 2,000 pounds in the same time. If he de- 
sired to eleyate this weight, he would be obliged to diride it into ten equal 
parts, and raise each part tepamtelji consuming ten times the time required 
for lifting 200 pounda The implication of machinery would enable him to 
raise the whole mass at once, but would not decrease the time occupied in 
doing it, whtdi would still be ten minutes. 

Again. A bqy who can not exert a force of fifty pounds may, by means 
of a daw-hammer, draw out a nail whidi would support the weight of half a 
ton. It may seem that the use of the hammer in this case creates power, 
but it does not, since the hand of the boy is required to more through per^ 
haps one foot of space to make the nail rise one t[uaurter of an inch. But it has 
been already shown that the force of a small body moving with great velocity 
may equal liie force of a large body with a slight velocity. On the same prin« 
ciple, the small weighty or power, exerted by the boy on the end of the ham* 
mer handle, moving through a large space with an increased velocity, ao- 
quires sufficient momentum to overcome the great resistance of the naiL 

In both of these examples space and time are exchanged for power. 
H if the in*. ^^^ ""^^ mechanical force^ or momentum, of a hody^ is as- 
fshanlcai effect oertained by multiplying its weight by the space through 
JJjJJJJJj *^ which it moves in a given time, that is to say, by its velocity. 
The mechanical force, or momentum, of a power may also be 
found, by multiplying the power, or its equivalent weighty by its velocity. 

What fa the 193. The power, ^nultiplied by the space 
brium S?°!Si through which it moves in a vertical direction, 
inacbhiesr jg q^^^ to the Weight multiplied by the space 
through which it moves in a vertical direction. 

This is tiie general law which determines the equilibrium of all machines. 

hat ^^^ ^^® power will overcome the resistance 

oonditionawin of tho Weight, and motion will take place in a 

puee^iaaou^ machine, wheu the product arising from the 

power multipUed by the space through which 
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ft moves in a vertical direction, is greater than the pro- 
duct arising from the weight multiplied by the space 
through which it moves in a vertical direction. 

What l« meant I*»ctioiil men «zpre88 the principle of equilibrium in mar 
bj the ex. chineiy by saying *' that what is gained in power is lost in 

ETpd^Jd 'irt ^™®'" ^^^ ^ * ®™*^ P^^®*" *°*" against a great resistance^ 
the ezpenae of the motion of the latter will be just as much slower than that 
^^' of the power, as the reostanoe^ or weight, is greater than VA 

power ; or if one pound be required to overcome the resistanoe of two pounds 
the on9 pound must move over two feet ia the same time that the resistance 
two pounds requires to move over one. 

SECTION 1. 

THB BLXICBNTS O I> MAOHIVXBT* 

195. All machines, no matter how complex 
iito^'^hiiiea and intricate their oonstruction, may be re- 
*" duced to one or more of six simple machines, 

or elements, which we call the " Mechanical Powebs.*' 

Enumerate the ^^^' ^^^7 *^ *^® LfiVEB, tho WhEK. and 

2j^jj^*~t Axle, the Pullet, the Inclined Plane, the 
Wedge, and the Screw. 

These simple Machines may be ibrther reduced to three — ^the lever, the 
pulley, and the inclined plane ; since the wheel and azle^ the screw and the 
wedge, may be regarded as modifications of them. 

The name '* mechanical powers* which has been applied to the six ele- 
mentary machines, is unfortunate, since it serves to convey an idea that they 
are really powers, when in &ct they possess no power in themselves, and are 
only instruments for the application of power. 

What fa • 197. A Leveb consists of a solid bar, straight 

. ^^**' or bent, taming upon a pivot, prop, or axis, 

wiiat arc the ^^^' ^^^ Abms of the levcr are those parta 
AnuofaLo. ^f ^^q ]^j, extending on each side of the 

axis. 
What fa the 199. The' Fulcbum, or pr()p, is the nanM> 

mionimr appKed to the axis, or point of support, 
ftoir ma ^^^' Lcvcrs are divided into three kinds, or 

uo^^teTwa classes, according to the position which the 

folcrom has in relation to the power and the 
weight. 
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What a th ^^' ^^ *^® ^* ^^^^ *^^ fulcrum is be- 
reiatiT* post- twecD the power and the weight ; in the sec- 
power, fuicram ond class^ the fulcrum is at one end of the 
^tiTi^'kiiuta lever, and the weight is between the fulcrum 
^*" and the power ; in the third class, the fulcrum 

is at one end of the lever, and .the power is between the 
fulcrum and the weight 

Fig. 61 representB the three danes of 1^0. 6L 

Jbvers, numbered in their order, 1, 2, 3. y jr 

P is the power, W the weight, and Ftho 1 . A 

fulcrum. , 

ampiea of le. elevate a stone, is an ex- ^ ■ ■ ' I " ' A ^ 

flSctar"'* «mple of a lever of the I 

first kind. In Fig. 62, ^i 

which represents a lever of this class, a ^ 

indicates the fUlcrum which snppports the ^ ^^° ^ ^ 

bar, b the power appHed by the hand at I 

the end of the longest arm, and c the jir^ 

weight, or stone, raised at the end of the 

short ana. A poker applied to stir up the fiiel of a grate is a lever of tbi9 

first dasSi the fiilcrum being tho 
Fi<*' 62. bars of the grate; the break, or 

or handle of a pump, is also a fa- 
miliar example. Sdssors, pin- 
cers, etc., are composed of two 
levers of the first kind, the ful- 

crum being the joint, or pivot, 

and the weight the resistance 

of the substance to be cut, or seized. The power of the fingers is applied 

at the other end of the levers. 

What ii the 202. A lever will be in equilibrium, when 
brium' 5'"Si tt® power and the weight are to each other 
**^' inversely as their distances from the fulcrum. 

Thus, if in a lever of the first class the power and the weight are equal, 
and are reqmred to exactly balance each other, they must be placed at 
•qual distances from *the fulcrum. If the power is only half the weight, it 
must be at double the distance firom the fulcrum; if one third of the 
weight, three times the distance. If we suppose, in !Elg. 62, e to represent 
a weight of 300 pounds, placed two feet from the fiilcrum a, and h a power 
of 100 pounds placed six feet fit>m a, then e and 6 will be in equilibrium, 
for (300X»=f(IQ0X6). 

203, When the weight and lengths of the twQ anna 
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Weight, and 
the length of 
the anus of a 
lever being 
given, how we 
find the equiv- 
alent power f 



What are ex- 
amples of le- 
▼ors of the 
second dassf 




of a lever are given, the power requisite to 
balance the weight may be ascertained, by 
dividing the product of the weight multiplied 
into its distance from the fulcrum, by the dis- 
tance of the power from the fulcrum. 

204. Coi^, or lemoo-sqaeezers, ilgv. 63, are examplee of 
the levers of the second classy which have <he fulcrum at one 
end, and the weight, or resistance to be overcome, between 
the fhlcnim and the power. An oar is a lev^, of the second 
blaas^ in which the reaction of the water against the blade is th^fhlcrum, the 
PlQ, ^, boat the weight, andihe hand of 

the boatman the power. A door 
moved on its hinges is another 
example. A wheel-barrow is a 
lever of the second class, the ful- 
crum being ^e point at which the 
5 ) wheel presses upon the ground, 

the barrow and its load the weighty 
and the hands the power. Nut- 
crackers are two levers of the second class, the hinge which unites them being 
the fulcrum, the resistance of the shell placed between them the weight, and 
the hand the power. 

What are ex- ^^^' ^ ^ of SUgar-tongs rep- 
amptes of le- resents a lever of the third class, 
ti^^Ussf^ in winch the power is applied be- 
tween the fiilcrum and the resist 
ance, or weight In Fig. 64, the fUcrum is at o^ 
the resistance is the piece of sugar to be lifted at 
5, and the power is the fingers applied at e. 
When a man raises a ladder against a wall, he 
employs a lever of the third dass; the fulcrum 
being the foot of the ladder resting upon the 
ground, the power being the hands applied to 
raise it, and the resistance bemg the wei^t of the ladder. 

206. In levers of the third class, the power, 
being between the fulcrum and the weight, 
will be at a less distance from the fulcrum than 
the weight ; and, consequently, in this fdrm 

of lever the power must be always greater than the 

weight. 

Thus (in Ka 3, Fig. 61), if the length fixmi the point where the weight, VT, 
is suspended to F be three times the l^igth of P F, then a weight of 100 
pounds suspended at W will require a power of 300 applied at P to sustain it. 
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Owing to ita mechanical disadvantagea, this class of levers 
droumrtal^** >« ^are^y used, except where a quick motion is required, rather 
do we employ than great force. The most striking examples of levers of the 
ttSrdSM?^* third class are found in the animal kingdom. The limbs of 
animals are generally levers of this description. The socket 
of the bone, a, Fig. 65, is the fulcrum ; a strong muscle attached to the bone 

near the socket, c, and extend- 
"^* ^' ing to d; is the power; and the 

I weight of the limb, together 
with whatever resistance, w, is 
opposed to its motion, is tho 
weight A r&ry slight con- 
traction of the muscle in this 
case gives considerable motion 
to the limb. 

The leg and claws of a bird, 
are examples of the third class 
of levers, the whole arrange- 
ment being admirably adapted to the wants of the animal When a bird rests 
upon a perch, ita body constitutes the weight, the muscles of the leg the 
power, and the perch the fulcrum. Now, the greater the weight of the body, 
the more strain it exerts upon the muscles of the claws, which, in turn, grasp 
the perch more firmly: consequently, a bird sits upon its perch with the 
greatest ease, and never Ma off in sleepiug, since the weight of the body is 
instrumental in sustaining it /. 

207. A Compound Lever is a combination 
compouadLet of sevcral simple levers, so arranged that the 
^*'' shorter arm of one may act upon the longer 

arm of another. In this way, the power of a small force 
in overcoming a large resistance is greatly multiplied* 

Fig. 66. 

; d ' '■ 1 

An arrangement of compound levers is shown in Pig: 66. Here, by means 
of three simple levers, 1 pound may be made to balance 1000 ; for if the long 
arm of each of the levers is ten times the length of the short one, 1 pound 
at the end of the first one will exert a force of 10 pounds upon the end of the 
second one, which will in turn exert ten times that amount, or*, 100 pounds, 
upon the end of the third one, which will balance ten times that amount, or 
1000 pounds, at the other extremity. 
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208. The disadvantage of a compound lever 
is^ that its exercise is limited to a very small 
space.- 

209. The different varieties of weighing machines are varie- 
ties or combinations of levers. The common steel-yard is a 
lever of unequal arms, belonging to the first class. It consists 

of a bar (Fig. 67) marked with notches to indicate pounds and ounces, and a 
weight which is movable along the notches. The bar is furnished with three 
hookSy or rings, on the largest of which the article to be weighed is always 
bung. The other hooks serve to support the instrument when it is in use, 
and the pivot by which they are attached to the bar serves as the fulcrum. 
The weight, Q, sliding upon the bar, balances the article, P, which is to be 
weighed, it being evident that a pound weight at D will balance as many 
pounds at P as the distance A is contained in the space D 0. 



Ba. 6t, 




It may happen' that when the weight Q is moved to the last notch upon tiie 
bar B G, that the article P will still preponderate. In this case, the steel-yard 
is held by the hook or ring nearer to A, which hangs down in the figure, an] 
the steel-yard turned over, it being furnished with two sets of notches on 
opposite sides of the bar. By this means the distance of P, the article weighed, 
from the fulcrum is- diminished, and the weight Q, at the given distance upon 
the opposite side of the fulcrum, will balance a proportionally greater resist- 
ance, or weight 

Deaerlbe th ^^®* "^^ ordinary balance is a lever of the first dass, with 

ordinary bal- equal arms, in which the power and the weight are neces- 
*"*•• sarily equal Pig. 68 shows the common form. The fulcrum 

or axis, is made wedge-like, with a sharp knife-like edge, and rests upon a 
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Fig. 68. sur&ce of hardened steel, oi 

agate, iu order that the beam 
may turn easily. The scale- 
pans are suspended by chains 
from points precisely at equal 
distances from the fulcrum, 
and being themselves adjusted 
so as to have precisely equal 
'weights, the two sides will perfectly balance when the pans are empty. 

211. If the two arms of a scale-beam be not of perfectly 
equal 'length, a smaller weight at the end of the larger ana 
will balance a greater w^ght at the end of the shorter. An 
excess of half an inch in the length of the arm of the beam, 
to which merchandise is attached, where the arm should be 
eight inches long, would cheat the buyer exactly one ounce in every pound. 
This fraud, if suspected, might be detected instantly, by transposing the 
weight and the article balanced ; the lightest would then be a;t the end of 
the short arm, and would appear lighter than it actually is. 

Fig. 69. 



Under what 
cdrcomiitanceB 
W&r a^ balance 
iiidicate false 
weights? 




What is the 212. Platform scales, and scales intended 
S^'^^&m for weighing hay, etc., are usually compound 
"^®*^ levers, and are constructed in very various 

forms, but all depend on the principles above explained. 
Fig. 69 represents one of the varieties, and Fig. 70 a sec- 

FlG. 10. 
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tion of the same, showing the arrangement and combination 
of the levers. 

213. When a lever is applied to raise a "weight or overcome 
sUnces ^iSSt ^ resistance, the space tlu'ough which it acts at any one time 
^e utili^ of is small, and the work must be accomplished bj a succession 
of short and mtermitting efiforts. These circumstances, there- 
fore, limit the utility of the common lever, and restrict its use to those cases 
only in which weights are reqmred to be raised through small spaces. 
^ , ,, 214. When, however, a continuous motion is required, as in 

nous motioa raismg ore from a mme, or m litimg the anchor of a ship, 
obtained f jj^ order to remove the hitermitting action of the lever, and 

render it continual, we employ the simple machine known as the wheel and 
axle, which is only another form of the lever, in which the power is made to 
act without intermission. 

215. The form of the simple machine de- 
wh^ei and nominated the Wheel and Axle, consists of 
a cylinder, termed an axle, revolving on an 
axis, and having a wheel of larger diameter immovably at- 
tached to it, so that the two revolve with a common motion. 

Describe the ^"^ ^''^' ^^' ^ represents ^i^j. ^1. 

action of the the axle with a wheel im- 
wbeel and movably attached to it, and 

the wheel turning on pivots !^^ J 
inserted into the ends of the axle. Around 
this axle is wound a' rope, to which is at- 
tached the weight W, and around the wheel 
is another rope, to which the power, P, is 
applied. It is evident that one turn of the 
wheel will unwind as much more rope from 
the wheel than it winds on the axle, as its 
circumference is greater. The power, P, will therefore pass over a much greater 
space than the weight W. The weight on the axle, which may be considered 
as acting on the short arm of a lever which is the radius* of the axle, may 
be much heavier than the power which sects at the long arm of a lever, whidi 
Is the radius of the wheel 

Hence the advantage gained in the wheel and axle is equal to the numbei 
of times that the radius ofthe axle is contained in the radius of the wheel, 
and to estimate the mechanical advantage gained by the wheel and axle, wo 
have the following rule : 

now do we 216. The power is to the weight, as the 
!dy?nta-e of diameter of the wheel is to the diameter of 

the wheel and M-t^ ^^i^ 

axle? the axle. 

* The radias of a wheel, or cylinder, is its semi-diameter, or a line drawn from its oen* 
tor to its drcumfereace, The spoke of a carriage wheel represents its radios. 
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Fig. *12 represents a section of the wheel and axle, showing tl^e radius 
0^ the axle, b c, and the radius of the wheel, a c. The two being in • 
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straight line, the weights hanging in opposition are 
always as if they were connected by a horizontal lever, 
a c 6, turning on a fulcrum at c. If the radius of the 
wheel, or the length of the longer arm of the lever, a c, 
be 24 inches, and the radius of the axle, or the length 
of the shorter arm, c 6, be 3 inches, then the advantage 
gained would be 24-s-3=8, and a power of 100 pounds 
applied to the wheel would balance a weight of 800 ap- 
plied to the axle. 

„ . 21 T. The methods of applying power 

ply power in in the wheel and axle are very vanous, 
tib^^whed and |^ ^^^ y^^j^g essential that the power should be applied by a 
rope. The axle is sometimes placed in a vertical or upright 
position, and the power applied by means of levers, or bars, inserted into boles 
Fia. 73. in one end of the axle. A capstan of a ship^ Fig. 

73, is an example-of this. 

In the windlass, a handle, or winch, is sub- 
stituted in the place of a wheel. ^See Fig. X4.) 
In this case, the advantage gained' is equal to 
the number of times that the length of handle is 
greater than the radius of the axle. Thus, if the 
handle is 20 inches and the radius of the axle 
is 2 inches, then the advantage would be 10, and 
a power of 50 pounds applied at the handle would 
lust raise a weight of 10 times 50, or 500 pounds. 

When a weight, or resistance, of comparatively great amount is to be raised 
by a very small power, by means of the simple wheel and axle, either of two 
inconveniences would ensue ; either the diameter of the axle would become 
too small to support the weight, or the diameter of the wheel woul* become 
80 great as to be unwieldy. This has been remedied by a very simple ar- 
Fio. 74, rangement, called the double axle. Pig. 74. 

The axle of the windlass here consists of 
two parts of unequal diameters, and the 

riff f if I rX-Jl ^P® winds around them in different direo 

>m 1 V /llV y tions ; therefore, every turn of the wind- 

lass, or handle, winds up a portion equal 
to the circumference of. the one, but un- 
winds a portion equal to the circumference 
of the other, and if the two be nearly equal, 
the weightmoves very slow. If the weight 
rise 1 inch while the handle describes 100 
inches, 1 pound at the handle will balance 100 attached to the rope. 

In this arrangement space and time are exchanged for power in a most 
convenient manner. 
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When great power is required, wheels and axles may be combined to- 
gether in a manner similar to that of the compound lever already explained 
(§ 20T). By such a combination we gain the advantage of using a very large 
wheel with a small axle, without theur inconveniences. 

218. The most frequent method of transmitting motion 
through a combination of wheels, is by the construction of 
teeth upon their circumference, so that the teeth of each 
wheel iallmg between those of the other, the one necessarily 
pushes forward the other. When teeth are thus affixed to 
the circumference of a wheel, they are termed cogs; upon an 

axlCj they are tenned leavesj while the- axle itself is called tk pinion. 

Fig. 15 represents a combination 
of wheels and axles for the trans- 
mission of power. If the teeth on 
the axle of the wheel c act on six 
times the number of teeth on the 
circumference of the second wheel, 
the second will turn only once for 
every six turns of the first In the 
same manner the second wheel, by 
turning six times, turns the third 
wheel once ; consequently, if the proportion between the wheels and their 
axles be preserved in all three, the third turns once, the second six times, 
and the first thirty-six times. Now, as the wheel and axle act in all respects 
like a simple lever, and a combination of wheels and axles as a combina- 
tion of levers, there is no difficulty in understanding how a mechanical ad- 
vantage is gained by this contrivance. The power is to the weight as the 
product of^the diameter of all the axles is to the product of the diameter of 
all the wheels. Thus, if the diameter of all the axles be expressed by the 
numbers 2, 3, and 4, and the diameters of the wheels, c, / and y, be expressed 
by the numbers 20, 25, and 30, then power will be to the weight as 2X3 X 
4=24, is to 20X25X30=15,000 ;— or a power of 24 at the first wheel will 
balance 15,000 at the axle of the last wheel 

219. One of the most familiar instances of combined wheel- 
work is exhibited in clocks and watches. One turn of the axle 
on which the watch-key is fixed, is rendered equivalent, by a 
tnun of wheel- work, to about 400 turns, or beats, of the bal 
ance-wheel ; and thus the exertion, during a few seconds, of 

the hand which wmds up, gives motion for twenty-four, or thirty hours. By 
FlO. 76w increasing the number of wheels, pj^ i^i^ 

time-pieces are made which go for 
or a greater length of time. 
Wheels may be connected and | 
communicated from one 
the other, by bands, or belts, as well 
as by teeth. This' principle is seen in the spinning-wheel and common 
tuniing-lathei A spinning-wheel, as a c, Fig. 76, of thirty inches in drcum- 
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ference, turns by its band a smaller wheel, or spindle, 6, of half an inch, sixty 
times for every revolution of o c. 

When the wheel is intended to revolve m the same direction with the one 

from which it receives its motion, the band is attached as in Fig. 76 ; but 

when it is to revolve in a contrary direction, the band is crossed, as in Fig. 11, 

In many wheels power is communicated by means of a weight appUed to 

the circumference. 

YiQ lyg. In the tread-mill (Fig. IS) a number of persons 

stepping upon the circumference of a wheel cause 
it to revolve. Similar machines are often adopted in 
ferry-boats, moved by horses, and called "horse- 
boats." 

In most water-wheels, power is obtained by the 
action of water applied to the circumference of the 
wheel, which is caused to revolve, either through the 
weight, or pressure of the water, or by both oonjointl^^LA^' 

220. The Pulley is a small wheel fixed fej/ 
a block, and turning on an axis, by means of 
a cord, which runs in a groove formed on the edge of the 
wheel. 

This simple machine is represented in Pig. 19. FlO. T9. 

220. Pulleys are of two kinds ; 
— fixed and movable. 

221. By a fixed pulley 
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What is 
Pulley? 



How many 
kinds of pul- 
leys are there f 



What is a fix- 
ed pulley? 
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working and 
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a fixed pulley we 
mean one that merely revolves 
on its axis^ but does not change its place. 

Figs. 79 and 80 are illustrations of fixed 

pulleys. In Fig. 80, C is a small wheel turning upon its 

axis, around which a cord passes, having at one end the 

power P, and at the other, the resistance, or weight, W. It 

Fig. 80. is evident that by pulling the cord at P, the weight, W, must 

y^ "V ascend as much and as fast as the cord is drawn down 

f N As, therefore, the power and the weight move with the 

same velocity, it is clear that they balance one anothei; 

and that no mechanical advantage is gained. 

In all the applications of power there are always som* 
directions in which it may be exerted to greater advan- 
tage and convenience than others; and in many cases 
the power is capable of acting in only one particular di- 
rection. Any arrangement of machinery, therefore, which 
will enable us to render power more available, by apply- 
ing it in the most advantageous direction, is as convenient 
and valuable as one which enables a small power to balance or overcome a 
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great weight. Thus, if we wish to apply the strength of a horse to lift a 
heavy weight to the top of a building, we should ^d it a difficult* matter to 
accomplish directly, since the horse exerts his 
strength mainly, and to the best advantage, in 
drawing horizontally ; but by changing the di- 
rection of the power of the horse, by an ar- 
rangement of fixed pulleys, as is represented 
in Fig. 81, the weight is lifted most readily, 
and the horse exerts his power to the best ad- 
vantage. 

223. A fixed pulley is most 
useful for changing the direc- 
tion of power, and for apply- 
ing power advantageously. 
By it a man standing on the ground can raise ' '■'■^* 
a weight to the top of a buddmg. A curtain, a flag, or a sail, can be readily 
raised to an elevation by a fixed pulley, without ascending with it, by draw- 
ing down a cord running over the pulley. 

Whatieamor- 224. A MOVABLB PuLLEY diflferS froiU a 

able pulley? Q^^^ pullej ill being attached to the weight ; 
it therefore rises and falls with the weight. 

Fig. 82 represents a movable pulley, B, associated, as it 
most commonly is, with a fixed pulley, C. The movable pulley, 
B, is often called a " Runner." 

225. In the fixed pulley, Fig. 80, it will be 
readily seen that to move tlie weight, W, at 
one end of the cord, passmg over the pulley, a 
greater weight must be applied at P, for if P 
is only equal to W, they will balance one an- 
other. It, however, we &sten one end of the cord to a fixed support, as at 
F, Rg. 82, and pass it under the groove in the movable pulley B, to which 
the weight,^, we desire to raise is attached, and then carry it over the fixed 
pulley 0, we may lift a force of 100 pounds at W by an application of 60 
pounds at P. To understand this, we must remember that the weight W is 
supported by the cords B F and B C on each side of the movable pulley B; 
and ks each are equally stretched, the weight must be equaUy divided be- 
tween them ; or, m other words, the point of support, F, sustains half tha 
weight, and the power, P, the other half. A person, therefore, pulling at IJ ' 
will raise the weight by exerting a force equal to its half. But the cord at P 
must move through two feet to raise the weight W one foot. 

When still greater power is required, pulleys are compounded into a system 
containing two more single pulleys, called Blocks, and these again are com- 
bined in a compound system of fixed and movable pulleys. 

A single movable pulley may be so arranged that the power will sustain 
three times its own weight. Such an arrangement is represented m Fig. 83. 
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In this we have four cords, one employed in suataming the 
power, P,'and the other sustaining the weight; consci^ 
quently the power will be to the weight as 1 to 3. In 
Fig. 84, we have two blocks, each containing two single 
pulleys. The rope is thus divided into five portions, each 
equally stretched; one is employed in supporting the 
power P, and four sustain the weight With this system 
a power of 1 will balance a weight of 4. 

226. In all these arrangements of pul- 
leys, the increase of power has been gained 
at the expense of time, and the space 
passed over by the power must be double 
the space passed over by the weight, mul- 
tiplied by the number of pulleys. 'That is, in the case of 
the single pulley, the power must pass over two feet to 
raise the weight one foot; and with two movable puUejrs^ 
as in Fig. 84, the power must fall four feet to raise the 



Fig. 83. 
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Fig. 84. 




weight one foot. 

Instead of folding the string on the pulleys entire, it is 
sometimes doubled into separate portions, each pulley 
hanging by a separate cord, one end of which is attached 
to a fixed support. Here a very great mechanical advan- 
tage is gamed, attended, however, with a correspondmg 
loss of time. In an arrangement of such a character, re- 
presented in Pig. 86, the weight W, is supported by the 
two parts of the cord passing round the movable pulley, 
G ; and as each of these parts is equally stretched, the 
fixed support will sustain one half the weight, and the 
next pulley in order above C, namely B, may be consid- 
ered as sustaining the other half! But the two parts of 
the string which support the pulley B, again divide the 
weight, so that th-^ pulley A, which is attached to one of 
them, only sustains one quarter of the first weight, W. 



The string which passes around A again divides this 
weight, so that each part of it sustains only one eighth 
of W. The fixed pulley serves merely to change the 
direction of the motion. In this Sjrstem, therefore, a 
power of 1 will balance a weight of 8. 

227. In general, the advan- 
tage gained by pulleys is found 
by multiplying the number of 
movable pulleys by two, or by 
multiplying the power by the number of 
folds in the rope which sustains the weight, 
where one rope runs through the whole. 



FiO. 86. 



JTow may the 
advantage 
gained by pnl- 
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tainedf 
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Thiw a weight of12 pounds may be balanced by four movable pulleys by 
a weight or power of 9 pounds; with two pulleys, by a power of 18 pounds, 
with one movable pulley, by a power of 36 pounds. 

These rules apply only to movable pulleys in the same block, when the 
parts of the rope which sustaui the weight are parallel to each. The mechan- 
ical advantage which the pulley appears to possess in theory, is considerably 
diminished in practice, owing to the stiffness of the ropes, and the friction of 
the ropes and wheels. From these causes it is estimated that two thirds of 
the power is lost When the parts of the cord are not parallel, the strength 
of the pulley is very greatly diminished. 

,^ ^ ^ 228. Fixed and mov- 

What are Cranes ,, „ , 

and Derricks, able pulleys are arranged 
TkckleandFaU? ^ ^ g^at variety of 
forms, but the principle upon which all are 
constructed is the same. What is called a 
" tackle and faU," or " block and tackle," 
is nothing but a pulley. Cranes and 
derricks are pieces of mechanism usually 
consisting of combinations of toothed 
wheels and pulleys, by means of which 
materials are lifted to different elevations 
— as goods from vessels to the wharves, 
buildmg materials frt>m the ground to 
the stage where the builders are en- 
gaged, and for similar purposes. One 
of the most sunple forms of movable 
cranes is represented in Fig. 86. It 
consists of a strong triangular ladder, at 
the top of which is a fixed pulley, C, 
over which the rope attached to the ob- 
ject to be elevated passes, and is carried 
down to the cylindrical axle, T, upon 
which it is wound 1}y means of bars in- 
serted in holes, or by a crank. This 
ladder is inclined more or less from the 
upright position by means of a rope, 
D, which is attached to some fixed point 
at a distance. 

229. The Inclined Plane consists of a hard 
plane snrface, incKned at an angle. 




What is an In- 
dined Plane? 



lUastrate the 
use of an In- 
clined Plane. 



In Fig. 87, a & c repre- 
sents an inclined plane. 
230. If we attempt, for 
instance, to raise a cask, or any other 
heavy body into a wagon, we may find 
that our strength is unequal to liftmg it 

A* 



Fig. 87. 
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How do -we 
derive a me- 
clianical ad- 
rantage from 
an indined 
plane ? 



How can ws 
estimate the 
advantage gain- 
ed by the use 
of the inclined 
plane? 



directly, while to haul it up by pulleys would be very inconvenient, if not 
impossible. We may, however,^accomplish our object with comparative ease 
by rolling the cask up an inclined plank, and exerting our force in a direction 
parallel to the inclined surface of the plank. 

The plank, in this instance, forms an inclined plane, and we 
gain a mechanical advantage, because it supports a part of 
the weight 

If we place a body upon a horizontal plane, or sur&ce, it is 
evident that the surface will support its whole weight; if we 
incline the surface a little, it will support less of the weight<, and as we elevate 
it more, it will continue to support less and less, until the surface becomes 
perpendicular, in which case no support will be afforded. 

231. The advantage gained by the use of the inclined plane may be esti- 
mated by the following rule : 

232. The power is to the weight as the per- 
pendicular height of the plane is to its length. 

From this it will appear that the less the height of the in- 
clined plane, and the greater its length, the greater will be 
the mechanical advantage. Thus, in Fig. 88, if the plane, e 

dj be twice as long as the height, e d, Fio. 88. 

one pound at p, acting over the pulley, 

would balance two pounds any where 

between c and d. If the plane, c d, 

were three times the length of d e, 

then one pound at p would balance 

three pounds any where on the plane, 

e d, and so of all other quantities and 

proportiona 

233. Koads which are not level may be considered as in- 
clined planes, and the inclination of a road is estimated by 
the height which corresponds to some proposed length. Thus, 
we say a road rises one foot in twenty, or one in fifty, mean- 
ing that if twenty or fifty feet of the road be taken, as the length of an in- 
clined plane, the corresponding height of such a plane would be one foot, and 
the difference of level between the two extremities of such a length of road 
would be one foot. 

According to this method of estunating the inclination of 
roads, the power required to sustain, or draw up a load, fiio- 
tion not considered, is always proportioned to the rate of ele- 
vation. On a level road, the carriage moves when the horse exerts a strength 
sufficient to overcome the fiiction and resistance of the atmosphere ; but in 
going up a hill, where the road rises one foot in twenty, the horse, beside 
these impediments, is obliged to exert an extra force in the proportion of one 
to twenty, or, in other words, he is obhged to lift one twentieth of the load. 
It is, tiierefore, bad policy ever to construct a road directly over the summit 
of a hill, when it can be avoided, becausO| in addition to the force necessary 
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to overcome the friction ia drawing a heavy load up the steep incline, we 
must add additional force to overcome the gravity, which acts parallel with 
the inclined plane of the road, and tends constantly to make the load roll 
back to the bottom of the slope. This force increases most rapidly with the 
steepness, and consequently requires an immense expenditure of power. 
An equal power expended on a road gently winding round the hill, with an 
increase of speed, would gam the same elevation in mudh less time. 

An intelUgent driver, in ascending a steep^hill on which there is a broad 
road, winds from side to side, since by so doing he diminishes the abruptness 
of the ascent (the plane being made longer in proportion to its height), and 
thus favors the horses. 

Our common stairs are inclined planes, the steps being merely for the puN 
po9e of obtaining a good foot-hold. 

234. In the inclined plane, as in all other simple machines^ 
gained sA^hl * S^^ ^^ power is attended with a corresponding loss of time, 
expense of time A body, in ascending an inclined plane, has a greater space 
in the inclined . ,, -r-l u u • j- i i rm. S 

plane? ^ P^^ss over than if it should rise perpendicularly. The time, 

therefore, of its ascent will be greater, ^d^it will thus oppose 
less resistance, and consequently require less powgjvjy^.--^ 

What ia a 235. The Wedge is a "^Sovable 

Wedge? inclined plane. It is also defined 
to be two inclined planes united at their bases, 
as A B, Fig. 89. 

In the inclined plane, the weight moves upon the plane, 

which remains stationary ; but in the wedge, the plane itself 

is moved under the weight. 

- , ^ ^36. The cases in which wedges are most 

In what cases „ , . . , . , . , 

are Wedges generally used in the arts, are those in which 

JJ^j in the ^^ mtense force is required to be exerted through a vexy small 

space. It is, therefore, used for sphtting masses of wood, or 

stone, for blocking up buildings, raising vessels in docks, and pressing out the 

oil from seeds. In this last instance, the seeds are placed in bags^ between 

two surfiaces of hard wood, which are pressed together by wedges. 

Upon what 237. The usefulness of the wedge depends 

e^***of^th; on friction ; for if there were no friction, the 
Wedge de- wcdgc would fly back after each stroke of the 

driving force. 
How does the 238. The power of the wedge increases as 
^^e^'L^^ the length of its back, compared with that of 
crease? j^^ sidcs, is diminished. Hence, it follows that 

the power of the wedge is in proportion to its sharpness. 

The power commonly used in the case of the wedge, is not pressure, but 
percussion. Its edge being mserted mto a fissure, the wedge is driven in by 
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What are fa- 
miliar exam- 
ples of the use 
or application 
of the Wedge 
InthearU? 



Fig. 90. 



blows upon its back. The tremor produced when the wedge is struck with 
• violent blow, causes it to insinuate itself much more rapidlj than it other- 
wise would. 

239. The edges of all cutting and piercing instruments^ 

such as knives, razors, chisels, nails, pins, etc, are wedges. 

The angle of the wedge in all these cases is more or 

less acute, according to the purpose to which it is applied. 

Chisels intended to cut wood have their edges at an angle of 
about 30®; for cutting iron from 60® to 60®, and for brass about 80® to 90®. 
In general, tools whidi are urged by pressure admit of being sharper than 
those which are driven by percussion. The softer, or more yielding the sub- 
stance to be divided is, the more acute the wedge may be constructed. 

What is ttM 240. The Screw is an inclined plane wind- 
screiri j^g jound a Cylinder. 

This may be illustrated by cutting a strip 
of paper in such a way as to represent an in- 
clined plane^ and then winding it round a 
cylinder, or common lead pencil, as is repre- 
sented in Fig. 90. 

^ , ^ ,^ 241. The edge of the 

What Is the . _. _ _ ° . ,. 

Thread of a inclmed plane winding 
about the cylinder, or 
the coil of the spiral line which 
it describes upon the cylinder, con- 
stitutes the Thread of the screw, 
and the distance between the suc- 
cessive coils is called the distance 

BETWEEN THE THREADS. 

The screw, surrounded by its spiral line is represented in Fig. 91. 

The screw is not applied directly to the resistance to be Fio. 91. 
overcome, as in the case of the inclined plane and wedge, but 
the power is transmitted by means of what is called the Nut. 

242. The Nut of a screw is a 
block, with a cylindrical cavity, 
having a spiral groove cut round upon the 
surface of this cavity corresponding with the 
thread of the screw. 

In this groove the thread of the screw will move by causing 
the screw to rotate. Each turn of the screw in the nut will cause it to advanc9 
or recede a distance just equal to the interval between the threads. 
Is the Screir, Generally, the nut is stationary and the screw movable, baft 
mora&f ^"'* *^® ^^^ ""^^ ^ movable, and the screw stationaiy. 
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How is power ^^' Power is commonly applied to the screw by means of 
ftppUed to the a lever, either attached to the nut, or to the head of the screw, 
®*^^ ' as seen in Fig. 92. By varying the length of this, the power 

may be indefl^tely increased at the point of resistance. The screw, there- 
fore, acts with the combined power of the lever and the inclined plane. 

Thus, in Fig. 92, /d is the lever, cthe nnt, 
a d the screw, and « the block upon which the 
substance to be pressed is placed. As in all the 
other simple machines, the advantage in this is 
estimated by the relative distances passed over 
by the power and the wdght If the distanot 
of the spiral threads of the screw is 1 inch, and 
the handle of the screw, that is the lever, is 2 
feet in length, then the extremity of the lever 
will describe a circle of over 12 feet in turning 
once round, but the screw will only advance 1 
inch. The ratio between the power and the 
weight will be, therefore, as 1 inch to 12 feet, or 
as 1 to 144. Oonsequently, if a man is capable 
of exerting a force of 60 pounds at the end of the lever, the screw will ad- 
vance with a force of 8,640 pound& If the distance of the threads had been 
•i- an inch, the power exerted by the screw would have been doubled. In 
this illustration friction has not been taken into account; this will diminish 
the total effect nearly pne fourth. 

How is the ad- 244. The advantage gained by the screw is 
™^ 8^°w ^^ proportion as the circumference of the circle 
««»»»*«*» described by the power (that is by the handle 
of the lever) exceeds the distance between the threads of 
the screw. 

Hence the enormous mechanical force exerted by the screw is rendered 
evident. There is no limit to the smallness of the distance between the 
threads except the strength it is necessary to give them ; and there is no limit 
to the magnitude of the drcumference to be described by th^power, except 
the necessary facility for moving it Fia. 93. 

WK.* — k «k 246. The screw is 

Whet are fli- 

miliar eppUca. generaliy used where 

toArf*' *^ fi^** pressure is to be 
exerted through small 
spaces; hence its application in presses 
of all kinds; for extractmg the juices 
of seeds and fruits, in compressing cot- 
ton, hay, etc., as also for coining and 
punching. For the two latter opera- 
tions it is caused to act with enor- 
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No. 1. 



Fig. 9^. 




Ko. 2 



f" 



where the arm of the crank is horizontal, the power 
fron^ the rod acta with the greatest advantage, as 
at the extremity of a lever. But when the rod 
which communicates motion stands perpendicular 
with the arm of the crank, as in No. 2, which is 
the case twice during every revolution, the power, 
however great, can exert no effect upon the re^st- 
ance, the whole force being expended in producing 
pressure upon the axle and pivots of the crank. 
Such a situation of the rod and the ann of the 
crank is called the dxad point, and when the ma- 
hinery stops, as is often the case, it is said to be 
*• set," or "caught on its center." The diflficulty is 
generally overcome by the employment of a fly- 
wheel (§ 21), which, by its inertia, keeps up the 
motion. 

SECTION II. 

PRIOTION. 

What proper- 253. The most serious obstacle to the per- 
ti^of>^er in f ectioii of machinery is Friction ; and it is 
Srt b^fStfon? visually considered to destroy one third of the 

power of a machine. 

254 Friction is of tw6 kinds : sliding and 
kiSds </mI rolling. Sliding friction is produced by the 
tion are there? gjj^jjjg^ q^ dragging of oue Burfaco over another ; 
rolling friction is caused by the rolling of a circular body 
upon the surface of another. 

Friction increases as the weight, or pressure increases, as 

How does frio- ^ surfeces in contact are more extensive, and as the r6ugh- 
tion iiicreafle » , ^ _ _ ^ ,. 

ness of the sur&ces increase. With surfeces of the same 

material, friction is nearly proportional to the pressure. 

Friction dimmishes as the weight or pressure is less, as the 
ti^dlSnuS? polish or smoothness of the moving surfaces is more perfect, 
and as the surfaces in contact are smaller. It may also be 
diminished by applying to the surfeces some unguent, or greasy material: 
oils, tallow, black-lead, etc., are commonly used for this purpose; they dimin- 
ish friction by filling up the minute cavities and smoothing the irregularities 
that exist upon the surface.* Oils are the best adapted for diminishmg the 
friction of metals, and tallow the friction of wood. 

• An bodies, however much they may be poliabed, appear rough and uneven whea 
examined with a microaoope. 
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What are fhe ^^^' ^^^^^ although an obstacle in the working of ma- 

BdrantagM of chinery generaDy, is not without some advantages. Without 
^^*^^°' friction, the stones and bricks used in building would tend to 

fikU apart from one another. When nails and screws are driven into bodies, 
with a view of holding them together, it is friction alone that maintains them 
in their places. The strength of cordage depends on the friction of the short 
fibers of the cotton, flax, or hemp, of which it is composed, which prevents 
them fit>m untwisting. In walking, we are dependent on friction for our 
fcothold upon the ground: the difficulty of walking upon smooth ice illas- 
tiates this most clearly. Without friction we could not hold any body in the 
hand; the difficulty of holduig a lump of ice is an example of this. Without 
friction, the locomotive could not propel its load; for if the tire of the driving 
wheel and the rail were both perfectly smooth, one would slip upon the other 
without affording the requisite adhesion. 

256. Experiments seem to show that the friction of two 
tlon betveea sur&ces of the same substance is generally greater than the 
diff "^^^ suHJ friction of two unhke substances. The friction of polished 
■tanoes com- steel against polished steel, is greater than that of polished 
*"•' steel upon copper, or on brass. So of wood and various 

other metsJs. 

26*7. For transporting very heavy timbers, or lai^ castings, 
^JlJ™ mS wheels of great size are used, as by their use the weight is 
for transport- moved with greater facility, and the roughness of the road 
wSghta? ^ ™^^® easily overcome than with small wheels. The reason 
of this is, that the large wheels bridge over the cavities of the 
road, instead of sinking into them; and in surmounting an obstacle, the large 
circumference of the wheel, causes the load to rise very gradually. 

The resistance of sliding friction is much greater than that of rolling frio- 
tion. In the wheel of a carriage there is rolling friction at the circumference 
of the wheel, but sliding friction at the axles. In a locomotive, the so^nlled 
driving wheels are turned by the force of the steam-engine ; the whole car- 
riage rolls on in consequence of this rotation ; for if the locomotive were to 
remain at rest, the wheels could not revolve without sliding on the rails, and 
overcoming a great amount of sliding friction ; but by rolling, the wheels have 
only the much smaller rolling friction to overcome. The machine, therefore, 
moves onward, this being the direction in which its motion wiU experience 
the least resistance. 

The load which a locomotive is capable of drawing depends, not only upon 
file force of its steam power, but also upon the weight of the engine, or, in 
other words, upon the pressure of the driving wheels upon the rails, the fric- 
tion increasing with the pressure. If we assume that two locomotives have 
equally strong engines, but that one is heavier than the other, a greater 
weight will be propelled by the heavier of the two. 

Friction is generally resorted to as the most convenient method of retard- 
ing the motion of bodies, and bringing them to rest The different modificar 
tions of machinery employed for this purpose are termed Brakes, 
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PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN MECHANICS. 



1. "What must be the horee-power of a looomotiye en^e which mores at the constant 
speed of 25 miles per hour, on a leyel track, the weight of the train being 60 tons, and the 
resistance from friction being equal to 480 pounds? 

2. If a lerer, twelve feet long, have its fulcrum 4 feet from the weight at one end, and 
this weight be 12 pounds, what power at the other end will balance f 

3. In a lerer of the first class a power of 20 at one end balances a weight of 100 at th« 
other : what is the eomparatiye length of the two arms ? 

4. In a lever of the first class, 6 feet in length, the power is 76, and the weight IfiQ 
pounds: where must the fulcrum be placed in order that the two may balance? 

5. Two persons carry a weight of 200 pounds suspended from a pole 10 feet long ; one 
of them being weak can carry only 76 pounds, leaving the rest of the load to be carried 
by the other : how far from the end of the pole must the weight be suspended f 

6. A lever of the second dass is 20 feet long : at what distance from the ftilcmm must 
a weight of 80 pounds be placed in order that it may be sustained by a power of 60 
pounds? 

7. In a lever of the third dass, 8 feet long, what power will be required to balance a 
weight of 100 pounds, the power being applied at a distance of 2 feet from the fulcrum? 

8. A power of 6 pounds is required to lift a weight of 20, by means of the wheel and 
axle : what must be the proportionate diameters of the wheel and axle ? ' 

9. A power of 60 acts on a wheel 8 feet in diameter : what wdght suspended from a 
rope winding round an axle 10 inches in diameter will balance this power? 

10 In a set (tf cog-wheels the diameters of wheel and axle are, first 7 and 8, 
second 8 and 1, third 9 and 1 : a power of 26 being applied at the circumference <^ the 
first wheel, what weight will be sustained at the axle of the third ? 

IL What weight will a power of 3 sustain with a system of 4 movable pulleys, one 
cord passing round all of them ? 

12. Suppose a power of 100 pounds applied to a set of 2 movable pulleys, what weight 
will it sustain, aUoMring a deduction of two thirds for friction ? 

13. If a man. is able to draw a weight of 200 pounds up a perpendicular wall 10 feet 
high, how much will he be able to draw up a plank 40 feet long, sloping from the top of 
the wall to the ground, no allowance being made for friction ? 

SolutUm.—In this the height (10) is to the length (40) as the weight (200) is to the in- 
quired weight. 

14. If a man has Just strength enough to lift a cask wdghing 196 pounds perpendieu* 
larly into a wagon 3 feet high, what weight could he raise by means of a pUnk 10 feet 
long, with one end resting upon the wagon, and the other on the ground? 

15. The length of a plane is 12 feet, the height is 4 feet : what is the proportion of the 
power to the weight to be raised ? 

16. The distance between the threads of a screw being half an inch, and the dreumfer- 
ence described by the power 10 feet, what proportion will exist between the power and 
the weight? 

SoltOion.— The power will be to the weight as half an inch, the distance between the 
threads, is to 10 feet (240 half inches), the drcumference described by the power-l to 240. 

17. A power of 20 pounds acting at the end of a lever attached to a screw describes a 
drde of 100 inches : what resistance will the power overcome, the distance between the 
threads of the screw being 2 inches ? \ 



CHAPTER VII. 

OK THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS USED IN THE ARTS, AND 
THEIR APPLICATION TO ARCHITECTURAL PURPOSEa 



SECTION I. 

ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. 



tTponwiifttdoea 258. When materials are employed for 
if*m!tSSd"d25 mechanical pm-poses, their power, or strength, 
pendf £^jj. resisting external force, apart from the na- 

ture of the material, depends upon the shape of the 
material, its bearing, or manner of support, and the nature 
of the force applied to it. 

underwhatcir- 259. A beam, or bar, will sustain the greatest 
rSSSrSTstoS application of force, when the strain is in the 
toe^greatcBt direction of its length. 

260. The strongest of all metals for resisting tension, or a 
Btrength^ dif- cUrect pull, is iron in the condition of tempered steel The 
ferent substan- strength of metals is aflfected by their temperature, being 
«e» ^"7 diminished, in general, as their temperature is raised. Wood 

of the same kind is subjected to very great variations of strength. Trees 
that grow in mountainous or windy places, have greater strength than 
those which grow on plains; and the different parts of a tree, such as the 
root, trunk, and branches, possess different degrees of strength. Cords of 
equal thickness are strong in proportion to the fineness of their strands, and 
also to the fineness of the fibers of these strands. Ropes which are damp, 
are stronger than those which are dry; those which are tarred than the un- 
tarred, the twisted than the spun, the unbleached than the bleached. Other 
things being equal, a rope of edlk is three times stronger than a rope of fiax. 
How does the 261. Of two bodics of similar shape, but of 
Secf ite*^**^ different sizes, the larger is proportionably the 
rtrength? weaker.* 

• A knowledge of the strength of various materials In resisting the action of fbrces ex- 
erted in dififerent directions, is of great importance in the arts. In the following tables 
are collected the results of the most recent and extensive experiments upon this subject. 
The bodies suttJected to experiment are supposed to be in the form of long rods, the cross- 
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That a large bodj may have the proportionate strength of a smaller, it must 
contain a greater proportionate amount of material ; and beyond a certain 
limit, no proportions whatever will keep it together, but it will fall to pieces 
by its own weight This fact limits the size, and modifies the shape of most 
productions of nature and art — of treest, of animals, of architectural or mechan- 
ical structures. 

In what pod. 262. The strength of a rectcrtigular beam, or 
torTgiitar'bSS ^ beam in the form of a parallelogram, when 
the strongest? j^g naiTOw side IS horizontal, is greater than 
whei; its broad side is horizontal, in the same proportion 
that the width of its broad side is greater than the width 
of its narrow side. 

Hence, in all parts of structures where beams are subjected to transverse 
strain, as in the rafters of roofe^ floors, etc., they are always placed with their 
narrow sides horizontal, and their broad sides vertical 

f Mctioii of vhleh measorefl a aqaare inch ; in the seoood eolomn is gtven the amoaat of 
breaking weights, vhich are the measore of their strength in resisting a direct poll. 



Name. 
1st Metals;— 
Steel, tempered 
Iron, bar 

— plate, rolled.. 

— wire 

— Swedish mal- 

leable 

— English do. . 

— cast 

Silver, cast 

Copper, do. , . . . 

— hammered. 
Brass, cast 

— wire 

— plate 

Ck)ld 

Tin. 



fh)mll«rMtol6&4n 

63182—84611'^ 

53020 

68736 —112906 



72064 
65672 

16243 — 10464 
40997 

20320 — 37880 
87770 — 89968 
17947 _ 19472 
47114 — 68931 
62240 

20490— 6B2S7 
8228— 6666 



Name. 
Metals;— ^ 
Tin, cast... 
Zinc....... 

Lead, wire.. 



.fh>m 



4786 
V820 
2643 to 



2d. Woods;— 

Teak 

Sycamore. . . . 

Beech 

Elm >... 

Dak , 

Alder 

Box 

Ash 

Pine 

Fir 



12015—16406 

9630 
12225 

9720 — 15040 
10240 

1<»67— 26661 
11453 — 21730 
14210 — 24043 
13480—28465 
10038—14965 

6991 — 12876 



The following table shows the average weights sustained by wires of diiferent metals, 
«ach having a diameter of about one twelfth of an inch ; 



Lead 27pounds, 

Tin 84 " 

Zinc 109 »» 

Gold 150 " 



Silver 187 pounds. 

Plathium 274 " 

Copper 803 " 

Iron....^ 649 »» 



Cords of different materials, but of the same diameter, sustained the following weights : 

Common flax 1176 pounds, i New Zealand flax 2380 pounds. 

Hemp 1633 " | Silk 3400 " 

The following table shows the weights necessary to crush columns or pillarB composed 
of different metals; the numbers expressed in the second column being the total crush- 
ing weight in lbs. per square inch : 



Name. 

1st Metals: 

Cast iron firom 116818 to 177776 

Brass, fine ** 164864 

Copper, molten " 117083 

— hammered. " 108040 

Tin, molten " 15466 

Lead, molten •• 7728 



Name. Ibi. Ibi. 

2d. Woods:— 

Oak. from 8860 to 614T 

Pine " 1928 

Elm »» 1284 

8d. Stones :— 

Granite " 4(970 

Sandstone »» 2556 

Brick, weU baked " 1092 



] 
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Fig. 98. 



The strength of a structure depends, in a veiy great degree, on the manner 
in which the several parts are joined together, and by a skiUM combination, 
or interlocking, very weak and fragile materials may be made to resist the 
action of powerful forces. Examples of this occur m the manufacture of 
ropes, strings, thread, etc.; m the weavmg of baskets, and especially in the 
structure of cloth; in this last instance, a series of parallel threads called the 

woof^ is made to interlock with 
another series of threads called 
the warp^ running transversely 
across, and passing alternately 
over and under the first series. 
Fig. 98 represents the appear- 
ance of a piece of plain cloth 
seen through the microscope; 
the alternate intersections of 
the threads are seen in the 
lower figure, the dots repre- 
senting the ends of the warp 
threads, and the cross line the wooC 

263. When a single beam can not be found deep enough 
to have the strength required in any particular case, several 
beams may be joined together, in a variety of ways, so that 
very great strength is obtained without a very great increase 
of bulk. Such methods of joining timber are known as 
scarfing and interlocking, tonguing, dovetailing, mortis- 
ing, etc. 

Fig. 99. 




ihl^iilinhl 




What iseeaTf 
Ing and inter- 
loddng? 



264. Scarfing and interlocking is the method 

of insertion in which the ends of pieces over-- 

lay each other ^ and are indented together^ so 

as to resist the longitudinal strain by extension, as in tie 

bearers and the ends of hoops. (See Fig. 99.) 

265. Tonguing is that method of insertion in which the 
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What is 
tonguingf 

Wh&t is doT«- 
tailingf 

which the 




edges of boards are wholly, or partially received 
by channels in each other. 
'266. Dovetailing is a Fw. 100. 

method of insertion in 
parts are connected by ^^ 
wedge-shaped indentations which per- 
mit them to be separated only in one 
direction. , (See Fig. 100.) 
What ia mor- 267. Mortising is a method of insertion in 
**^^' which the projecting extremity of one timber is 
received into a perforation in another. (See Fig. 101.) The 
Pig. 101. , opening or hole cut in 

one piece of wood to re- 
ceive or admit the pro- 
jecting extremity of an- 
other piece, is called a 
mortise ; and the end of 
the timber which is re- 
duced in dimensions so 
as to be fitted into a mor- 
tise, for fastening two timbers together, is called a tenon. 
268. The form in which a given quantity of 
matter can be arranged in order to oppose the 
greatest resistance to a bending force, is that 
of a hollow tube, or cylinder ; and the strength 
of a tube is always greater than the strength 
of the same quantity of matter made into a solid rod. 

_, • „ The most beautiful and striking iUustrations of this prind- 

lastrations of pie occor in nature. The bones of men and animals are hoi- 
this principle? \q^^ ^^^ nearly cylindrical, because ^they can in this form, 
with the least weight of material, sustain the greate^ force. The stalks of 
numerous species of vegetables, especially the grain-bearing plants, as wheat, 
rice, oats, etc., which are required to bear the weight of the ripened ear of 
grain, or seed, are hollow tubes, and their strength, compared with their 
lightness, is most remarkable. In this form they not only sustain the crush- 
ing weight of the ear which they bear at the summit, but also the force of the 
wind. In the construction of columns for architectural purposes, especially 
those made of metal, this principle is taken advantage of.* 
* In that most giganUc work of modern engineering, the Britannia Tubular Bridge* 




In what form 
ean a given 
quantity of 
matter be ar- 
ranged to op- 
pose the great- 
est resistance? 
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wh i hmm ^^^* "^ beam, supported at its two ends, when bent by its 
bent in the weight in the middle, has its liability to break greatly in- 
to*break?^**** creased, because the destroying force acts with the advantage 
of a long lever, reaching from the end of the beam to the cen- 
ter ; and the resisting force or strength acts only with the force of a sJiort lever 
from the aide to the center ; at the same time, a little only of the beam on the 
under side is allowed to resist at alL 

This last circumstance is ao remarkable, that the scratch of a pin on the 
under side of a beam, resting as here supposed, will sometimes BuiBoe to begin 
the fracture. 

SECTION II. 

▲FPUOATION OP HATERZALS FOR ABOHTTECTURAL OB STRUCTURAL PUBP0SB8. 

wiiatisArehi. 270. Architecture, in its general sense, is the 
teetare ^^^ ^^ erecting buildings. In modern use, the 
name is often restricted to the external forms, or styles of 
buildings. 

To what do The different varieties of architecture undoubtedly owe their 
the diflferent Origin to the rude structures which the climate or materials of 
SSite?ture°' any country obliged its early mhabitants to adopt for tempo- 
prohabhr owe rary shelter. These structures, with all their prominent fea- 
tbeiro gtoT tijrea, have been afterward kept up by their refined and 
opulent posterity. Thus the Egyptian style of architecture had its origin in 
the cavern, or mound. The Chinese architecture is modeled fiY)m a tent ; the 
Grecian is modeled from the wooden cabin; and the Gothic, it has been sug- 
gested, from the bower of trees. 

On what does 271. Thc Strength of a building will princi- 
fhuudinr^'?- pally depend on the walls being laid on a good 
dpauydepend? ^^j ^j.^ foundation, of sufficient thickness at 
the bottom, and standing perfectly perpendicular. Its 
usefulness will depend upon a proper arrangement of its 
parts. 

erofldng the Meiia! Straits, which separate the island of Anglesea from the mainland of 
Great Britain, advantage has been taken of the strength of matter arranged in the form 
of a tube or hollow cylinder. The entire bridge is formed of immense rectangular tubes 
•f iron, 26 feet high in the center, 14 feet wide, and having an entire length of 1613 feet, 
with an deration above the water of more than 100 feet The sides of the tubes are also 
composed of smaller tubes, united together in a peculiar manner, 80 as to obtain the 
maodmum of strength from the form of structure ; and so great is this strength, that a 
train of loaded cars, weighing 280 tons, and impelled with great velocity, deflects the 
tubes in their centers less than three fourths of an inch. The entire weight of the tubes 
composing this bridge is npward of 10,600 tons, the length of two of the spans, or distances 
between the points of support, being 460 feet each. The same amount of iron in the fbrm 
of a solid rod or beam, would not probably have sustained its own weight. 
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whatteaniief ^*^^' ^ ^^^^' ^^ architecture and engineer- 
ing, is a cylinder of wood or metal pointed at 
one extremity, and driven forcibly into the earth, to serve 
as a sapport or foundation of some structure. It is gen- 
erally used in marshy or wet places, where a stable found- 
ation could not otherwise be obtained. 

Why are col- ^ constructing columns for the support of the various parts 
noma support- of a building, or of great weights, they are made smaller at 
1 ifger ^t the ^® *^P *^*° ^^ *^® bottom, because the lower part of the 
bottom than column must sustain not only the weight of the superior part, 
^^ but also the weight which presses equaUy on the whole 

column. Therefore the thickness of the colunm should giuduallj decrease 
from bottom to top. 

What is aa 273. Au ARCH 18 a coucave or hollow struct- . 
•"^^ ure, generally of stone or brick^ supported by 
its own curve. 

The base of an arch is supported by the support upon which it rests, while 
all the other parts constituting the curve are sustained in their positions by 
their mutual pressure, and by the adhesion of the cement interposed between 
their sur&oes. 
A continued arch is termed a vault 

An arch is capable of resisting a much greater amount of 
•tronger^than pressure than a horizontal or rectangular structure constructed 
* ^**'**?°**^ ^^ *^® ®"^® materials, because the arrangement of the mate- 
rials composing the arch is such, that the force which would 
break a horizontal beam or structure is made to compress all the particles of 
the arch alike, and they are therefore in no danger of being torn or overcome 
separately. 

2*74. The vertical wall which sustuns the base of an arch 

abatment?^ is termed an abutment: when there are two contiguous 

arches, the intermediate supporting wall is called a pier. 

A beautiful application of the principles of the arch exists 

lustrations of "1 the human skull, protecting the brain. The materials are 

t^e principiea here arranged in such a way as to afford the greatest strength 

with the least weight The shell of an egg is constructed 

upon the principle of the arch ; and it is almost impossible to break an egg 

with the hands, by pressing directly upon its ends. A thin watch-glass, for 

the same reason, sustains great pressure. A dished or arched wheel of a 

carriage is many times stronger to resist all kinds of shocks than a perfectiy 

flat wheel A full cask may fall without damage, when a strong square box 

would be dashed to pieces. 

What is an 275. By au order in architecture we under- 
toctwl"?*''^* stand a certain mode of arranging and decor- 
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ating a column, and the adjacent parts of the structure 
which it supports or adorns. 

How many or- 276. Fivc ordcrs arc recognized in architec- 
teJ2Je '""iJ; ture— the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, de- 
^^^^ rived from the Greeks ; to these the Romans 

added two others, known as the Tuscan and Composite. 
What Is a Pi- 277. A Pilaster is a square column gener- 
^^^ ally set within a wall, and not standing alone. 
What Is a Pot- 278. A Portico is a continued range of col- 
umns, covered at the top to shelter from the 
weather. 

What are Bai- 279. Balustcrs are small columns, or pillars 
uBtersf ^f wood, stouc, ctc, uscd in terraces or tops 
of buildings for ornament ; also to support a railing. When 
continued for some distance, they form a balustrade. 
Into what two 280. Au ordcr, in aichitecture, consists of 
SSeMnUcS *wo principal members — the column and the 
tecturediTided? eutablature—each of which is divided into 
tl^ree principal parts. 

What is the 281. The Entablature is the horizontal con- 
Entabuture? tiuuous portiou which rests upon a row of 
columns. 

Into how many It IS divided into the architrave, which is the lower part of 

parts is the En- ^q Entablature; the frieze, which is the middle part: and 
taolature oi- , . , . , . , . . 

Tided? the comice, which is the upper, or projecting part 

282. The column is divided into the- base, 

iQtohowmany , , ^ -i i • i 

part" ^ *® . the shaft, and the capital. 

oolamn divided 7 ^ ^ 

The base is the lower part, distmct from the shaft ; the 

shaft is the middle, or longest part of the column ; the capital is the upper, or 

ornamental part resting on the shaft. 

The height of a column is always measured in diameters of the column 

itself taken at the base of the shaft. Thus we say the height of the Dorio 

column is six times its diameter, and the height of the Corinthian, ten diam- . 

eter& Fig. 102 represents the various parts of an order of architecture. 

What is the 283. The Fa9ade of a building is its whole 

lar^ front. 

Architecture ought to be considered as a usefbl, and not as 
a fine art. It is degrading the fine arts to make them entirely subservient to 
QtOity. It is out of taste to make a statue of Apollo hold a candle, pr a fine 
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painting stand as a fire-board. Onr houses are for use, and architecture is^ 
therefore, one of the useful arta In building, we should plan the inside firsts 
and then the outside to coyer it It is in bad taste to construct a dwelling- 
house in the form' of a Grecian temple, because a Gredan temple was mtended 
fi>r external worship^ no| for a habitation, or a place of meeting.* 

Fio. 102. 




flow raaj aa 
eBtimateof the 
darabUlty of 
stone for archi- 
tectural piir- 
poaesbemadef 



284. In selecting a stone for architectural purposes^ we maj 
be able to form an opinion respecting its durability and per- 
manence. By visiting the lodaUty from whence it was ob- 
tained, we may judge from the surfaces -vf^ich have been long 
exposed to the weather if the rock is liable to yield to atmos- 
pheric influences, and the conditions under which it does so. For example^ 
if the rock be a granite, and it be very uneven and rough, it may be inferred 
that it is not very durable; that the feldspar, which forms one of its compo- 

* 'Ptoim Honry. 
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nent parts, is more readily decomposed by the action of moisture and froet 
than the quartz, which is another ingredient ; and therefore it is very unsuit- 
able for builduig purposes. Moreover, if it possess an iron-brown or rusty 
appearance^ it may be set down as highly perishable, owing to the attraction 
which this iron has for oxygen, causing the rock to increase in bulk, and so 
disintegrate. 

Sa2«dstones^ termed fi^estones^ are ill adapted for the external portions of 
exposed buildings, because they readily absorb moisture; and in countries 
-where frosts oocur, the freezing of the water on the wet sur&ce continually 
peels off the external portions, and thus^ in time, all ornamental work upon 
tae stone will be defiiced or destroyed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

\ 

HTDROSTATIOS. 

SJ^JJ** 285. Hydrostatics is that department of 
dnwtatkt? Physical Science which treats of the weight, 
pressure, and equilibrium of water, '^ and other liquids at 
rest. 

* Water is a fluid eomposed of oxygen and hydrogen, in the proportion of 8 parts of 
oxygen to 1 of hydrogen. It is one of the most abnndant of all sobstances, constituting 
three fonrtlui of the weight of living animals and plants, and covering about three-filtha 
of the earth*s sorfiaoe, in the form of oceans, seas, Ukes, and rirerai 

In the northern hemisphere the proportion of land to vater hi as 419 to 1000; while in 
the sonthem hemisphere it is as 1S9 to 1000. The maximum depth of the ocean has never 
been aseerlained. Soundings were obtained in the Sonth Atlantio in 1863, between Rio 
Janeiro and the Cape of Good Hope, to the depth of 48,000 feet, or a bout 9 mile s. Other 
sonndings, made during the recent U. S. survey of the Gulf Stream, extended to the 
depth of 34,200 feet without finding bottom. The average depth of the ocean has been 
estimated at about 9000 fathom s. 

NotwithstondingtSs apparent immensity of the ocean, yet, compared with the whole 
bulk of the earth, it is a mere film upon its surface ; and if iU depth were represented on 
an ordinary globe, it wonld hardly exceed the coating of varnish placed there by the 
manufacturer. 

The source of all our terrestrial waters is Che ocean. By the action of evaporation upon 
its surface, a portion of its water is constantly rising into the atmosphere in the form of 
vapor, whjdi again descends in the form of rain, dew, fog, etc. These waters combine to 
form springs and rivers, which all at last discharge into the ocean, the point fh>m which 
tbey originally came, thus forming a constant round and eireulation. *' AU the rivers 
run into the sea, yet the sea is not full," because the quantity of water evaporated from 
the sea exactly equals the quantity poured into it by the rivers. In nature, water is 
never fonnd perfectly pure ; tha't which descends as rain is contaminated by the impuri- 
ties it washes ont of ttie air ; that which rises in springs by the substances it meets with 
in the earth. Any water which contains less than fifteen grains of solid mineral matter in 
a gallon, is eonridered as comparatively pure. Some natural waters are known so pure 
that they contain only l-20th of a grain of mineral matter to the gallon, but such instances 
are very rare. Water obtained from diflTerent sources may be classed, as regards com- 
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^reiff'^'^Si 286. Liquids have but a slight degree of 
elastic f compressibility and elasticity, as compared 

with other bodies. 

,^ ^ ,„ 287. The elasticity of water maybe shown in various ways. 

What are iUna- ,^ „ ... ^ ^ •• ^i. _/• *• 

trationa of the When a flat stone is thrown so as to strike the surface of 

^a^tfofwa- .^yater nearly horizontally, or at a slight angle, it rebounds 
with considerable force and frequency. Water also dashed 
against a hard surface shows its elasticity by flying off in drops in angular 
directions. Another fiuniliar example of the elasticity of water is obsenred, 
when we attempt to separate a drop of water attached to some surfiice for 
which it has a strong attraction. The drop will elongate, or allow itself to be 
drawn out to a considerable degree, before the cohesion of its-constituent par- 
ticles is wholly overcome ; and if the separating force is at any time relaxed, 
or discontinued, the elasticity of the water will restore the drop to very nearly 
its original form and position. Mercury is much more elastic than water, and 
rebounds from a reflecting sur&oe with considerable velocity and violence. 
The exercise of both the elastic and compressive principle is, however, so ex- 
tremely limited in liquids, that for all practical purposes this form of matter ia 
regarded as inelastic and uncompressible; or, in other words, the elasticity 
and compresability of water produce no appreciable effects. 
To what e - "^^ oompresfidbility of water is not so easfly demonstrated 
tent has water as is its elasticity, although the elasticity is a direct conse- 
prcModf"' quent of the compressibility. An experiment of Mr. Perkins 

showed that water, under a pressure of 15,000 pounds to the 
square inch, was reduced in bulk 1 part in 24. 

in what - ^^^' ^ ^9^^ bodies, as has been already shown (§§ 34, 
nerdothepar. 36), the attractive and repulsive forces existmg between the 
^▼e**^^upon particles are so nearly balanced, that the particles move upon 
eaeh other! each other with the greatest &cility. The particles which 
make up a collection of fine sand, or dust, also move upon 
each other with great &cility : but the particles of a liquid possess this addi- 
tional quality, viz., that of moving upon themselves without friction. The 
particles of no solid substance, however fine they may be rendered, possess 
this property. 

289. From this is derived a great fundamental principle lying at the basis 
of all the mechanical phenomena connected with Uquid bodies, viz. : — 

parafive purity, as follows ; Rain water must he considered as the purest natural wate**, 
especially that which falls in districts remote ftom towns or hahitations; then comes 
river water; next, the water of lakes and ponds; next, spring waters ; and then tl.a 
waters of mineral springs. Succeeding these, are the waters of great arms of the ocean, 
into which immense rivers discharge their yolumes, as the water of the Black Sea, which 
is only brackish ; then the waters of the ocean itself: then those of the Mediterranean 
and other inland seas; and last of all, the waters of those lakes which have no outlet, as* 
the Dead Sea, Caspian, Great Salt Lake of Utah, etc etc. 

AH natural waters contain air, and sometimes other gaseous substances. Fishes and 
ether marine »nima)s are dependent upon the air which water contains for their respira. 
tfon and ezlstenee. It U oiKng to the presence of air in water that it sparkles and 
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AAHiat great law 
oanstitates the 
bftios of aU the 
mechanical 
phenomena of 
Uqoidsr 



ria 103, 




290. Liquids transmit pressure equally in 
all directions. 

This remarkable property constitutes a very characteristio 
distinction between solids and liquids ; since solids transmit 
pressure only in one direction, viz., in the line of the direction 

of the force acting upon them, while liquids press equally in all directions^ 

upward, downward, and sideways. 

Tn »*-* *». ^^ ord®r to obtam a clear 

JUastrate the _ ,. . , . . 

equality of Understanding of the prmci- 

g«88ure hi liq. pj^ ^f ^^0 equaUty of pressure 
in liquids, let us suppose a 

vessel, Fig. 103, of any form, in the sides of 

which are several tubular openings, ABC 

D E, each closed by a movable piston. If 

now we exert upon the top of the piston at 

A, a downward pressure of 20 pounds, this 

pressure will be communicated to the water, 

wliich will transmit it equally to the mtemal 

face of all the other pistons, each of which 

will be forced outward with a pressure equal to 20 pounds, provided their 

surfaces in contact with the water are each equal to that of the first piston. 

But the same pressure exerted on the pistons is equally exerted upon all parts 

of the sides of the vessel, and therefore a pressure of 20 pounds upon a square 

inch of the surf^tce of the piston A, will produce a pressure of 20 pounds upon 

every square inch of the mlerior of the sur&ce of the vessel containmg the 

liquid. 

¥iQ. 104, The same principle may 
also be shown by another 
experiment. Suppose a 
cylinder. Fig. 104, in which 
a piston is fitted, to termi- 

n Br^*'^^ril - ^^^ ^ * ^^^* "^^ *^® 

' ^x^^-^^JPL sides of which are little 

tubular openings. If the 
globe and the cylinder are 
filled with water, and tho 
piston pressed down, the 
liquid will jet out equally from all the orifices, and not solely from the on© 
which is in a direct line with, and opposite to the piston. 

, . 291. This property of transmitting pressure equally and 

In what man- f. . . « *r «... ■!• 'j 

ner may a Uq- freely m every dffection, is one m virtue of which a liquia 

^^"* .•* • becomes a machine, and can be made to receive, distribute, 

and apply power. Thus, if water be confined in a vessel, 

and a mechanical force exerted on any portion of it, this force will be at once 

transmitted throughout the entire mass of liquid. 
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vnuttifltheHy. ^® effects of the practical application of this principle are 
drostatio Para- so remarkable that it has been called the Hydrostatic Parar 
doz, since the weight, or force, of one pound, applied through 
the mediom of an extended surface of some liquid, may be made to produce 
a pressure of hundreds^ or even thousands of pounds. Thus, m Fig. 105, A 
Fia. 105. ^^^ ^ ^'^ ^^^ cylinders containing water connected 

tby a pipe, each fitted with a piston in such a way as 
to render the whole a close vessel. Suppose the 
&i " 9 iJLi ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ piston, ;i, to be one square 
tl I ^^^ inch, and the area of the base of the piston, P, to be 
1,000 square inches. Now any pressure applied to 
the small piston will be transmitted by the water to 
the large^ piston; so that every portion of surface in 
the large piston will be pressed upward with the 
same force that an equal portion of the surface in the small piston is pressed 
downward- A pressure, therefore, of 1 pound acting on the base of the pis- 
ton J), will exert an outward pressure of 1,000 pounds acting on the base of 
the piston P ; so that a weight of 1 pound resting upon the piston j?, would 
support a weight of 1,000 pounds resting upon the piston P. 

The action of the forces here supposed differs in nothing 
?**^ * wstto* ^^ **^* ^^ ^® forces acting on a lever having unequal 
in the Hydro- arms in the proportion of 1 to 1,000. A weight of 1 pound 
SimMre' with ^"'Ctmg on the longer arm of such a lever, would support, or 
theforees act- raise a weight of 1,000 pounds acting on the shorter arm. 
S altew f'"^ The liquid contained in the vessel, m the present case, acts 
as the lever, and the inner surface of the vessel containing 
it acts as the fulcrum. If the piston p descends one inch, a quantity of 
water which occupies one inch of the cylmder a will be expelled from it, and 
as the vessel A a is filled m every part, the piston P must be forced upward 
until space is obtained for the water which has been expelled from the cylin- 
der a. But as the sectional area of A is 1,000 times greater than that of a, 
the height through which the piston P must be raised to give this space, will 
be 1,000 times less than that through which the piston p has descended. 
Therefore, while the weight of 1 pound on p has moved through 1 inch, the 
weight of 1,000 pounds on P will be raised through only l-l,0O0th part of an 
inch. If this process were repeated a thousand tunes the weight of 1,000 
pounds on P would be raisod through 1 inch ; but in accomplishing this, the 
weight of 1 pound actmg on P would be moved successively through 1,000 
inches. The mechanical action, therefore, of the power In this case, is ex« 
pressed by the force of 1 pound acting successively through 1,000 inches, 
while the mechanical effect produced upon the resistance is expressed by 1,000 
pounds raised through 1 inch. 

whatuaHy- 292. The Hydraulic, or Hydrostatic 
drauiicPreasf Press, is a machine arranged in such a man- 
ner^ that the advantages derived from the principle that 
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liquids transmit pressure equally in all directions, may be 
practically applied. 

The principle of the constraction and action of the hydraulic press is ex- 
plained in the preceding paragraph (§ 291), and Fig. 105, represents a section 
of its several parta. j^^^ ^qq^ 



Fig. 106 represents the hydraulic press as constructed for practical purposes. 
In a small cylii\,der, A, the piston of a forcing-pump, P, works by means of 
the handle M. The cylinder of the forcing-pump, A, connects, by means of a 
tube, K, leading from its base, with a large cylinder, B. In this moves also 
a jMston, P, having its upper extremity attached to a movable iron plate^ 
which works freely up and down in a strong upright frame-work, Q. Be- 
tween this plate and tie top of the frame-work the substance to be pressed ii 
placed. To operate the press, water is raised in the forcing-pump. A, by 
raising the handle M, from a small reservoir beneath it, a; by depressing the 
handle, the water filling the small cylinder A is forced through a valve, H, 
and the pipe K, into the larger cylinder B, where it acts to raise the larger 
piston, and causes it to exert its whole force upon the object confined be- 
tween tl\e iron plate and the top of the frame-work. If the area of the base 
of the piston p is a square inch in diameter, and the area of the base of the 
piston P 1,000 square inches, then a downward pressure of one pound on p 
will exert an upward pressure of 1,000 pounds on P. 
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As thus constructed, the hydraulic press constitutes the most powerful 
mechanical engine with which we are acquainted, the limits to its power 
being bounded only by the strength of the machinery and material By 
means of this press, cotton is pressed into bales, ships are raised from the 
water for repair, chain-cables are tested, etc. eta 
-wm liqnidi 293. As liquids transmit pressure equally in 
jr^weff^'w ^^ directions, it follows that any given portion 
downward? ^f g^ liquid Contained in a vessel will press up- 
ward upon the particles above it, as powerfully as it 
presses downward upon the particles below it. 

H is th "^^^ ^^"^ °^^ ^® illustrated by means of 

ward pressure the apparatus represented m Fig. 107. If 

b^^^llStoSt? * P^*'® ^^ ™®***» ^» ^ ^®^^ against the bot- 
tom of a glass tube, g^ by means of a string, 
v, and immersed in a vessel of water, the water being up to 
the level n n, the plate B will be sustamed in its place by the 
upward pressure of the water; to show that this is the case, 
it is only necessary to pour water into the tube ^, until it 
rises to the level n Uf when the plate will immediately &I1, 
the upward pressure below the platfs B being neutralized 
by the downward pressure of the water in the tube g. 

" Some persons find it difficult to understand why there 
should be an upward pressure in a mass of liquid, as well 
as a downward and lateral pressure. But if in a mass of 
liquid the particles below had not a tendency upward equal 
to the weighty or downward pressure of the particles of liquid above them, 
they could not support that part of the liquid which rests upon them. Their 
tendency upward is owing to the pressure around them from which they are 
trying to escape."* 

294. The pressure exerted by a 
column of liquid is proportioned to, 
or measured by the height of the' -^ 
column, and not by its bulk, or 
quantity. 

If we take a tube in the form of the letter 17, with one of its 
branches much smaller than the other, as in Fig. 108, and pour 
water into one of the branches, we shall find thai the liquid 
will stand at the same height in both tubes. The great mass 
of liquid contained in the large tube. A, exerts no more press- 
ure on the liquid contained in the small tube, D, than would a 
smaUer mass contained in a tube of the same dimensions as D. 
And if A contained 10,000 times the quantity of water that D 
contained, the water would rise to no greater elevation in D 

than in A. 

• Amofct 
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What is the 
principle and 
action of the 
Hydrostatic 
Bellows r 



Fig. 109. 



The principle that the pressure exerted by a column of 
water is as its height, and not as its quantity, may be also 
illustrated by the Hydrostatic Bellows, Fig. 109. This con- 
sists of two boards, B and D E, imited together by means 
of cloth, or leather, A, as m a common bellows. A small ver- 
tical pipe, T, attached to the side communicates 
?with the Ulterior of the bellows. Heavy weights, 
"W "W, are placed upon the top of the bellows 
when empty. If water be poured into the verti- 
cal pipe, the top of the bellows, with the weights 
upon it, will be lifted up by the pressure of the 
water beneath; and as the height of the column 
of water increases, so in like proportion may the 
weights upon the top of the bellows be increased. 
It is a matter of no consequence what may be the 
diameter of the vertical tube, since the power of 
the apparatus depends upon the height of the col- 
umn of water in the small tube, and the area of 
the board, B C ] that is^ the weight of a smaU col- 
C umn of water in the verticaipipe, T, will be capable 
of supporting a weight upon tha hoards B (7, greater 
ihan the weight of the waier in th^ pipe, in the sams 
D proportion as ^ area of board B G is greaierthan 
the sectional area of the bore of the pipe. Thus, if 
the area of the bore of the pipe be a quarter of an inch, and the area of the 
board forming the top of the bellows a square fbot, then the proportion of the 
pipe to the board will be that of 676 to 1 ; and, consequently, the weigm? 
capable of being suKwrted by the board will be 676 times Yiq, 110. 
the w^ht of the water contained in the pipe. 

In this manner a strong cask, a. Fig. 110, 
filled with Uquid, may be burst by a few 
ounces of water poured into a long tube, b e, 
communicating with the interior of the cask. 
This law of pressure is sometimes exhibited 
on a great scale in nature, in the bursting of rocks, or mount- 
ains. Suppose a long vertical fissure, as in Fig. Ill, to com- 
municate with an internal cavity formed in a mountain, with- 
out any outlet Now, when the fissure and cavity become 
filled, an enormous pressu'*e is exerted, sufficient, it may be, 
to crack, or disrupture, the whole mass of the mountain. 

The most striking effects of the pressure of the water at 
great depths are exhibited in the ocean. If a strong, square 
glass bottle, empty and firmly corked, be sunk in water, its 
sides are generally crushed m by the pressure, before it has 
reached a depth of 60 feet Divers plunge with impunity to 
certain depths, but there is a limit beyond which they can not sustain the 

6* 
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immense pressure on the body 
exerted bj the water. It is prob- 
able, also, that there is a limit of 
depth beyond which each spe- 
cies of fish can not live. The 
principle of the eqvial transmis- 
sion of pressure by liquids, how- 
ever, enables fishes to sustain a 
very great pressure of water 
witliout being crushed by it; 
the fluids contained within them 
pressing outward with as great a 
force as the liquid which sur- 
rounds them presses inwards. 
When a ship founders at sea, the great pressure at the bottom forces the 

water into the pores of the wood, and increases its weight to such an extent 

that no part can ever rise again. 

295. The pressure upon the bottom of a vessel 
containiDg a liquid, is not effected by the shape 
of the vessel, but depends solely upon the area 
of the base, and its depth below the surface. 

This arises firom the law of equal distribution of pressure in liquida Fig. 

112 represents two different vessels 
FiQ. 112. having equal bases, and the same per- 

pendicular depth of water in them- 
Although the quantity of water con- 
tained in one is much greater than in 
the other, the pressure sustained by 
these bases will be thesame. 
In a conical vessel, Fig. 113, the 
base, C D, sustains a pressure measured by the height of the column, ABC 
D ; for all the rest of the liquid only presses on A B C D laterally, and resting 

Fig. 113. Pig. 114. 



Upoo what does 
the preBsare 
npon the hot- 
tom of a yesBel 
containing liq. 
nid depend ? 





on tlie sides, B and F D, can not contribute any thing to the pressure ox. 
the baso, C D. But in a conical vessel, of the shape represented in Fig. 114, 
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the presscire on A B a portion of the base, E F, is measured by the column 
A B D as before ; but the other portions of the liquid not resting on the 
sides also press upon the bottom, E P ; and as the pressure of the column A 
B C D is transmitted equally, every portion of the base, E F, sustains an 
equal pressure as that portion of the base, A B, which is directly beneath the 
column, A B C D ; therefore the whole pressure on the base, E F, is the 
same as if the vessel had been cylin^dcal, and filled throughout to the height 



indicated by the dotted lines, G ^^-35t2L 

essure <J VatCT* 
we have the following rule 



296. Hence, to find* the pressure < 



upon the bottom of any vessel, 



How can we 
calculate the 
preamire upon 
the bottom of 
a Teasel con- 
taiidiig water r 



297. Multiply the area of the base by the 
perpendicular depth of flie water, and this 
product by the weight of a cubic foot of 
water. *X 

Thus, suppose the area of the base of a vessel to be 2 square feet, and the 
perpendicular depth of the water to be 3 feet; required the pressure on 
the bottom of the vessel, the weight of a cubic foot of water being assumed 
to be 1,000 ounces (see § 82). 

2X3—6 cubic feet 

i6Xl,000-"6,000 oz.->->pressure on the base of the vessel 

* ** The actual pressure of water may also be calculated from the fallowing data. It is 
ascertained tliat the weight of a cubic inch of water of the common temperature of 62* 
Fahrenheit, is a portion of a pound expressed by the decimal 0*066065^ The pressure, 
therefore, of a column of water one foot high, having a square inch for its base, will be 
found by multiplying this by 12, and consequently will be 0-4328 lb. 

^* The pressure produced upon a square foot by a column one foot high, will be found 
by multiplying this last number' by 144, the number of square inches forming a square 
foot; it will therefore be 02-8232 lbs. ^ 

TetbU showing the preamrs in lbs. p€r mjwxre inch and square foot^produoed by waUr 
ot various d^ths. 



njgH^In 


Pressure per 
Square Inch. 


Pressure per 
Square FooU 


^/er 


Pressure per 


Pressure per 
Square Foot, 




Iba. 


lbs. 




Iba 


Iba 


I. 


«-4328 


62-3233 


VI. 


«-e068 


87S-9392 


n. 


0-8656 


124-6464 


VII. 


8-02M 


436-26?4 


HI. 


1-2984 


186-9696 


VIII. 


8-4624 


^8*58o6 


IV. 


1-7312 


249-2928 


IX. 


8-8962 


660-9088 


V. 


2-1640 


811.6160 


X. 


4-3280 


623-2320 



" By the aid of the abore table, the actual pressure of water on each part of the surface 
•fa vessel containing it can always be determined, the depth of such part being given. 
Thus, for example, if it be required to know the pressure upon a square foot of the bot- 
tom of a vessel w;here the depth of the water is 25 feet, we find, from the above table, that 
the pressure upon a square foot at the depth of 2 feet is 124-6464 Iba ; and, consequently, 
the pressure at the depth of 20 feet is 1246*464 Iba ; to this, let the pressure at the depth 
of 6 feet, as given in the table, be added: 1246*4644811 -616=1668-080 Iba, whichis, there- 
fore, the required pressure. 

" If the liquid contained in the vessel be not water, but any other whose relative weight 
compared with water is known, the calculation is made first for water, and the result being 
multiplied by the number expressing the proportion of the weight of the given liquid te 
that of water, the result will be the required pressure."— Zordnar. 
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298. As Kquids transmit pressure equally in 
all directions, this pressure will act sideways 
as well as downward, and the pressure at any 

point upon the side of a vessel con- 
taining a liquid, will be in propor- 
tion to the perpendicular depth of 
that point below tlie surface. 

Pig. 115 represents a vessel of water with 
orifices at the sidOi at difierent distances fix)m 
the surface. The water will flow out with a 
force proportionate to the pressure of the water 
at these seveial points, and this pressure is 
proportionate to the depth below the surface. 
Thus, at a the water will flow out with the 
least force, because the pressure is least at that 

point. At h and e the force and pressure will be greater, because they are 

Bituated at a greater depth below the surface. 

299. To find the pressure upon the side of a 
vessel containing water, multiply the area of 
the side by one half its whole depth below the 
surface, and this product again by the weight 
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pressure upon 
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of a cubic foot of water. 



JE^O. 116. 




Suppose A C, Hg. 116, to represent the section of the 
tade of a canal, or a yessel filled with water, and let the 
whole depth, A G, be 10 feet: then at the middle point, 
B, the depth, A B, will be 6 feet Now the pressure at 
C is produced by a column of water whose depth is 10 
feet, but the pressure at B is produced bj a column 
whose depth is 5 feet, which is the average between the 
pressure at the surface and at the bottom, or the average of the entire pressure 
upon the side. Hence the total pressure upon the side of a vessel containing 
water will be equal to the weight of a column of water whose base is equal to 
the area of that side, and whose height is equal to one half the depth of the 
liquid in the vessel, or, in other words, to the depth of the middle point of the 
side below the surface. 

As the pressure upon the sides of a reservoir containing wa- 
ter increases with the depth, the walls of embankments, dams, 
canals, etc., are made broader or thicker at the bottom than 
at the top (as in Fig. 114). For the same reason, in order to 
render a cistern equally strong throughout, more hoops should 
be placed near the bottom than at the top. 

If a surface equal to the side of a vessel containing liquid were laid upon 
the bottom, then the pressure upon the sur&oe would be double the actual 



Why shoald 
au embankment 
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tom than at the 
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pTessnre on the side ; for in this instance the sar&ce sostains the weight of a 
oolumn equal in height to the whole depth, while the column of pressure upon 
the side is only equivalent to one half the depth. 

How does the 300. The actual pressure produced upon 
^vS'^aStitJ the bottom and sides of a vessel which con- 
jlw'^^th^S taiiis a liquid, is always greater than the 
wd^itr weight of the liquid. 

In a cubical vessel, for example, the pressure upon the bottom will be 
equal to the weight of the liquid, and the pressure on each of the four sides 
will be equal to one half the weight; consequently the whole pressure on the 
bottom and sides will be equal to three times the weight of the liquid. 

inwhateondi. 301. The surfaco of a liquid when at rest is 

tioD ia the snr- i -rr -r 

&ce of a liquid alwajS HORIZONTAL, Of LeYEL. 

The particles of a liquid having perfect freedom of motion 
•aSLe of a*iju i!BKmg themselves, and all being equally attracted by gravita* 
qnid at rest tion, the whole body of liquid will tend to arrange itself in 
^ such a manner that all the parts of its surfoce shall be equally 

distant from the earth's center, which is the center of attraction. 
What Is the "^ perfectly level surface really means one in which eveiy 
true deflnitioa part of the sur&ce is equally near the center of the earth; it 
oTa^herioal ^^^g^ ^ therefore, in fact> a spherical surface. But so large 
is the sphere of which such a sur&ce forms a part, that in 
reservobrs and receptacles of water of limited extent, its sphericity can not be 
noticed, and it may be considered as a perfect plane and level; but when the 
sur&ce of water is of great extent, as in the case of the ocean, it exhibits this 
rounded form, conforming to the figure of the earth, most perfectly.* Tliis 
sphericity of the sur&ce of the ocean is illustrated by the fact, that the masts 
of a ship appproaching us at sea, are visible long before the hull of the 
jg^Q^ 11 ly vessel can be seen. In Fig. 

j"^^, 117 only that part of the 

^^^^ ship above the line A can 

be seen by the spectator at 
A, because the rest of the 
vessel is hidden by the swell 
of the curve of the sui&ce of the ocean, or rather of the earth, D E. 

In what man. 802. WatcF, OF othcF Uquids will always rise 

5idrS*in"**i to an exact level in any series of difterent 

OTrSseisOTm- tubes, pipcs, OF othcr vessels communicating 

withScb"other? with cach othcr. 

• A hoop surrounding the earth would bend from a perfertly straight Hneelghtlnchci 
In a mne. Cousequentty, if a segment of the Barface of the earth, a mile long were 
cut oH and laid on a perfect plane, the center of the segment would be only four inches 
higher than the edges. A small portion, of it, therefore, for aU orditary purposes, may 
he considered aa a perfeet plane. 
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This &ct is safQciently illustrated 
bj reference to Fig. 118. 

303. It is upon 

the application of 

the principle that 

water in pipes will 

alwayah rise to the 
height, or level of its source, that all 
arrangements for oonyejing water 
over uneven suilaces in aqueducts, or closed pipes depend. The water 
brought from any reservoir or source of supply, in or near a town or building, 
may be delivered by the efifect of gravity alone to every location beneath the 
level of the reservoir; the result not being affected by the inequalities of the 
surfiice over which the water pipes may pass in their connection between the 
reservoir and the point of delivery. So long as they do not rise above the 
level of the source of supply, so long will the water continue to flow. 

Fig. 119 represents the line of a modem aqueduct:— a a a represents the 
water level of a pond or reservoir upon elevated ground. From this pond a 
line of pipe is laid, passing over a bridge or viaduct at dj and under a river at 
c. The fountains at b &, show the stream rising to the level of its source in 
the pond a, at two points of very different elevation. 

FiQ. 119. 




The ancients, m constructing aqueducts, do not seem to have ever practi- 
cally applied this principle, that water in pipes rises to the level of its source. 
When, in conducting water from a distant source to supply a dty, it became 
necessary to cross a ravine or valley, immense bridges, or arches of maaoniy 
were built across it, with great labor and at enormous expense, in order that 
the water-flow might be continued nearly horizontally. At the present day ' 
the same object is effected more perfectly by means of a simple iron pip^ 
bending in conformity with the inequalities of sur&ce over which' it passes. 

In the construction of pipes for conveying water, it isneces> 
sary that those parts which are much below the level of the 
reservoir, should have a great degree of strength, smce they 
sustain the bursting pressure of a column of water whose 
height is equal to the difference of level A pipe with »■ 
diameter of 4 inches, 150 feet below the level of a reservoir, should have suf* 
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fident strength to bear with security a buisting pressure of nearly 6 tons for 
each foot of its length. 

Upon the principle that water tends to rise to the level of Its source, oma- 
mental fountains may be constructed. Let water spout upward through a pipe 



FiQ. 120. 




Whatl8anAr« 
tesLanWeU? 



304. 



communicating with the bottom of a deep vessel, and ^ 
it will rise nearly to the height of the upper sur- 
fiice of the water in the vessel The resistance of 
the air, and the fidling drops, prevent it from rising 
to the exact level Let A, Fig. 120, represent a 
cistern filled with water to a constant height, B. 
If four bent pipes be inserted in the side of the 
cistern at different distances below the sur£EU)e, the 
water will jet upward firom all the orifices to nearly 
the same level 

The phenomena of Artesian Wells, and the plan 
of boring for water, depend on the same principle. 

An Artesian Well is a cylindrical 
excavation formed by boring into the earth 
with a species of auger, until a sheet or vein of water is 
found, when the water rises through the excavation. Such 
excavations are called Artesian, because this method was 
employed for obtaining water at Artois in France. 

Why does the '^^^ reason that the water rises in Artesian, and sometimes 
water riae in in ordinaiy wells, to the sur&ce, is as follows: The sur&ce 
Artesiaii ^f ^^iQ globe is formed of different layers, or strata, of different 
materials, such as sand, gravel, day, stone, eta, placed one 
upon the other. In particular situations, these strata do not rest horizontally 
upon one another, but are inclined, the different strata being like cups, or 
basins placed one within the other, as in Fig. 121. Some of these strata are 
composed of materials, as sand or gravel, through which water will soak most 
Fia. 121. readily ; while other strata^ 

like clay and rock, will not 
allow the water to pass 
through them. I^ now, 
we suppose a stratum like 
sand, pervious to water, to 
be induded as at a a, Fig 
121, between two other 
strata of clay or rock, the 
water falling upon the un- 
covered margin of the sandy stratum a a, will be absorbed, and penetrate through 
its whole depth. It will be prevented from rising to the surface by the im- 
pervious stratum above it, and fix>m sinking lower, by the equally impervious 
stratum below it It will, therefore, accumulate as in a reservoir. I^ now, we 



WeU? 
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bore down through the upper stratum, as at b^ until we reach the stratum 
oontaining the water, the water will rise in the excayation to a certain height, 
proportional to the height or leyel of the water accumulated in the reser- 
voir a a from which it flows.* 

What is th ori- ^^^' ^^® "^^ which &118 upon the surface of the earth 
gin of springs f Binks downward through the sandy and porous soil, un- 
til a bed of day or rock, through which the water can not 
penetrate^ is reached. Here it accumulates, or running along the sur&ce 
of the impervious stratum, bursts out in some lower situation, or at some point 
vhere the impervious bed or staratum comes to the sur&ce in consequence of a 

valley, or some depression. 
^' ' Such a flow of water consti- 

tutes a spring. Suppose o^ 
Fig. 122, to be a gravel hill, 
and b a stratum oi day or 
rock, impervious to water. 
The fluid percolating through 
the gravel would reach the 
impervious sirauim, along which it would run until it found an outlet at c, at 
the foot of the hill, where a spring would be formed. 

-,^ ^ ^ 306. If there are no irregularities in the sur&ceu so situated 

Whydoeswater ^ „ . ^ ^ ° - _^i. -e • • 

collect in an or- as to allow a spnng to burst forth, or if a sprmg issues out 
dinary weU ? |^^ gQ^Q j^ij^^ ^f ^q porous earth considerably above the sur- 
&ce of the day, or rock, upon which at some depth all such earth rests, the 
water soaking downward will not all be drained ofi^ but will accumulate, and 
rise among the partides of soil, as it would amdng ^ot, or bullets, in a water- 
tight vessel If a hole, or pit, be dug into such earth, reaching below the 
levd of the water accumulated m it, it wOl soon be filled up with water to 
this level, and will constitute a well. The reason why some wells are deeper 
than others, is, that the distance of the impervious stratum of clay below the 
surface is different in different localities. 

Pro h t ^^*^' '^^ "wella and springs, therefore, are merely the rain- 

source do all water which has sunk into the earth, appearing again, and 
^ng8*derive gi^^aJ^y accumulating, or escaping at a lower level 
their water? 308. The property of liquids to assume a horizontal sur- 

What is a ^"^ IS practically taken advantage of m ascertaining whether 
b^lIS'Lbv«i ? * surfoce is perfectiy horizontal, or level, and is accomplished 
by means of an instrument known as the '* Water*' or 
•'Spirit Level." This consists of a small glass tube, b c, Fig. 123, filled 
with spirit, or water, except a small space occupied with air, and called 

* In the grreat Artesian wells of Orenelle, near Parts, and of Kissingen, in Bararia, the 
water rises Arom depths of 1,800 and 1,900 feet to a considerable height above the snrface 
of the earth. The well of Paris is capable of snpplying water at the rate of 14 millions 
of gallons per day. The region of country in which this water fell, from the enrrature 
of the layers, or strata of material through which the ezcavRtion was made, must hars 
been distant two hundred miles or more. 
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- ^no the air-bubble, a. In whatever positioii the tube 

maybe placed, the bubble of air will rest at the high- 

^ ^ ^ ^ >. est point If the two ends of the tube are level, or 

V ^j perfectly horizontal, the air-bubble will remain in 

the oenter of the tube ; but if the tube inclines ever 

80 little, the bubble rises to the higher end. For practical use the glass-tube 

is indosed in a wood, or bras^ case, or box. 

^ ^ _^ 309. The method of oonducUng a canal through a country, 

Upon what prin- . _ i.,... ^ »,,. , ,,/ 

dpie are canals the surfibce of which IS not perfectly honzontal, or level, de- 

•DeratedT* *°^ P«nd8 upon this same property of liquids. In order that boats 
may sail with ease in both directions of the canal, it is neces- 
Kuy that the surface of the water should be level. If one end of a canal 
were higher than the other, the water would run toward the lower extremity, 
overflow the banks, and leave the other end dry. But a canal rarely, 
if ever, passes through a section of country of any great extent, which ia 
not inclined, or irregular in its sur&ce. By means, however, of expedients 
called Locks, a canal can be conducted along any declivity. In the format 
tion of a canal, its course is divided into a series of levels corresponding 
with the inequalities of the sur&ce of the country through which it passes. 
These levels communicate with each other by locks, by means of which 
boots passing in any directioQ can be elevated, or lowered with. ease, rapidity, 
and safety. >^^ 

^^J^^^f^ i^CU 124, Fig. 124 represents a section of 

a lock, and Fig. 126 the construc- 
tion of the Lock GATEa The sec- 
tion of Fig. 125 represents a place 
where there is a sudden £eQ1 of the 
ground, along which the canal has 
to pass. A B and G D are two 
gates which completely intercept 
the course <^ the water, but at the same time admit of being opened and 
dosed. A H is the level of the water m that part of the canal lying 
abovethegateAB, and BFandFG the levels below the gate A B. The 
part of the canal induded between two gates, as BF, iscaUed a lock, because 
when a vessel is let into it, it can be shut by dosing both pair of gates. If 
now it is required to let a boat down from the higher level, A H, to the lower 
level, B G, the gates D are dosed tightly, and an opening made in the 
^tes A B (shown in Fig. 125), which aUows the water to flow gradually from 
A H mto the lock A B F C, until it attains a common level, HAG. The 
^te A B is then opened, and the boat floats into the lock A B G D. The 
gates A B are then dosed, and an opening made in gates C D, which allows 
the water to flow from the space A B F G, until it comes to the common 
level, B F G. The gate G D is then opened, and the boat floats out of 
the locks into the continuation of the canal To enable a boat to pass from 
tiie lower level, B FG, to the superior levd, A H, the process here described 
is reversed. 
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Fig. 125. 




With what 
force is a float- 
ing body press- 
ed upvard ? 

How mneli 
water will a 
Bolid immersed 
la it displace? 



What is Buoy- 
ancy f 



310. When a solid is immersed in a liqnid 
it will be pressed upward with a force equal 
to the weight of the liquid it displaces. 

311. A solid immersed in water will displace 
as much of the liquid as is equal in volume to 
the part immersed. 

312. Buoyancy is the name applied to the 
force by which a solid immersed in a liquid is 

heaved, or pressed upward. 

The resistance ofifered when we attempt to sfaik a body lighter than water 
in that liquid, proves that the water presses with a force upward as well as 
downward. Upon this &ct the laws of floating bodies depend ; and for this 
reason the bottoms of large ships are constructed with a great degree of 
strength. 

818. A body floating upon a liquid is main- 
tained in EQUiLiBRio by the operation of grav- 
ity drawing the mass downward, and by the 
pressure of the particles of the liquid upon 
which it rests, pressing it upward. 

What isessen- 314. lu ordcr that a body may float with sta- 
bm^ofiflJSl l^ility, it is necessary that its center of gravity 
lug body? shoiUd be situated as low as possible. 
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FlO. 126. 



What is fbe For this reaaon, all yeflsels which are light in proportion to 

Sfr^eta?*"* their bulk, require to be ballasted by depositing in the lowest 
portions of the vessel, immediately above the keel, a quantity 

of heavy matter, usually uron or stone. The center of gravity may thus be 

brought so low that no force of the wind striking the vessel sideways can 

capsize it. By raising the center of gravity, as when men in a boat stand 

upright, the equilibrium is rendered unstable^ 

A body floating is most stable when it floats upon its great- 
est sur&ce: thus a plank floats with the greatest stability 
when placed flat upon the water; and its position is unstable 
when it is made to float edgewise. 

A solid can never float that is heavier, bulk for bulk, than 
the liquid in which it is immersed. 
If the weight of a solid bo exactly equal to the weight of 

an equal bulk of liquid, it will sink in it until it is entirely immersed; but 

when once it is entirely immersed, then, the upward and downward pressure 

being equal, the solid will neither sink or rise, but will remain suspended 

at any depth at which it may be placed. 
Let A B, Fig, 126, be a cube of wood floating in 

water; then the weight of the water displaced, or 

the weight of a volume of water equal to A B, is 

equal to the whole weight of the wood ; since the 

upward pressure on the bottom of A B is the same 

as that which would support a portion of water 

equal in bulk to the displaced water, or to the cube 

A B; and as the downward pressure of the body 

is equal to the upward pressure of the liquid, it fol- 
lows that the weight of the cube is equal to the 

weight of the water displaced. Hence A B will 

neither sink or rise. 
A mass of stone, or any other heavy substance 

beneath the sur&oe of water is more easily moved 

than upon the land because, when immersed in the 

water, it is lighter by the weight of its own bulk of 

water than it would be on land. A boy will ofl;en wonder why he can lift a 

stone of a certain weight to the surface of water, but can carry it no &rther. 

The least force wiU lifl; a bucket immersed in water to the surface; but if it 

be lifted &rther, its weight is felt just in proportbn to the part of it which is 

above the surface. 
The weight of the human body does not differ much from the weight of its 

own bulk of water; consequently, when bathers walk in water chin-deep, 

their feet scarcely press upon the bottom, and they have not sufficient hold 

upon the ground to give ^em stability; a current, therefore, will easily take 

them off their feet 
The fiM»ility with whidi different persons are able to float or swim, depends 

upon the physical constitution of the body. Corpulent people are lighter. 
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bulk for bulk, than those of sparer habits: and as ^t possesses a less specific 
gravity than water, a fat person will swim or float easier than a thin one. 

316. It is not, however, necessary, in order that a body should float upon a 
liquid, that the materialB of which it is composed should be specifically lighter 
than the liquid. If the entire mass of a solid is lighter than an equal volume 
of the liquid, it will float. 

A thick piece of iron, weighing half an ounce, loses in water nearly one 
eighth of its weight; but if it is hammered into a plate or vessel, of such a 
i)rm that it occupies eight times as much space as before, it will then weigh 
l3ss than an equal bulk of water, and will consequently float, sinking just to 
the brim. If made twice as large, it will displace one ounce of water, conse- 
quently, twice its own weight; it will then sink to the middle, and can be 
loaded with half an ounce weight before sinking entirely. 

How cm a 816. A bodj composed of any material, how- 
«S2?«ntqJS «ver heavy, can be made to float on any liquid, 
be*i^r**to however light, by giving it such a shape as 
fi<»k? ^jii render its bulk or volume lighter than an 

equal bulk of water. 

Iron ships and boats are illustrations of this principle. A ship carrying a 
thousand tons' weight will displace just as much water, or float to the same 
depth, whether her cargo be feathers, cotton, or iron. A ship made of iron 
floats just as high out of water as a ship of similar form and size made of 
wood, provided that the iron be proportionally thinner than the wood, and 
therefore not heavier on the whole. 

The buoyancy of hollow solids is firequently used for lifting or supporting , 
heavy weights in water. Life-preservers, which are inflated bags of India- 
rubber, are an example. Hollow boxes, or tanks, are used for the purpose 
of raising sunken vessels. These boxes are sunk, filled with water, and 
attached to the side of the vessel to be raised. The water, by a connection 
of pipes, 18 then pumped out of them, when the upward pressure of the liquid 
becoming greater than the- gravity or weight of the entire mass, the whole 
will rise and float 

To what is the 817. The buoyancy of liquids is in propor- 
nquId?^por- tion to their density or specific gravity, or, in 
*^*'°*^' other words, a solid is buoyant in a liquid, in 

proportion as it is Ught, and the liquid heavy. 

Thus quicksilver, the heaviest, or most dense fluid known, supports iron 
upon its sur&ce; and a man might float upon mercury as easily as a oork 
floats upon water. Many varieties of wood which will sink ui oO, float 
readily upon water. 

318. The principle that the buoyancy of liquids varies in proportion as their 
specific gravity varies, furnishes a very ready method of determining the spe- 
cific gravity of a liquid. This is done by means of aa instrument called the 
hydrometer. 
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319. The Hydrometer con- Fia. 127. 
fiists of a hollow glass tube, 
on the lower part of which a spherical 
bulb is blown, the latter being filled with 
a suitable quantity of small shot, or 
quicksilver, in order to cause it to float, 
in a vertical position. The upper part 
of the tube contains a scale graduated 
into suitable divisions. (See Fig. 127.) 

It is obvious that the hydrometer 

will sink to a greater or less depth in 

different liquids ; deeper in the lighter 

ones, or those of small specific gravity, 

and not so deep in those which are 
denser, or which have great specific gravity. The 
specific gravity of a liquid may, therefore, be estimated by the number of di- 
Tisions on the scale which remain above the sur&ce of the liquid. Tables 
are constructed, so that, by their aid, when the number on the scale at which 
the hydrometer floats in a given li^iuid is determined by experiment, the spe- 
cific gravity is expressed by figures in a column directly opposite that number 
in the table. 

There are yarious forms of the hydrometer especially adapted Sx determin- 
ing the density, or specific gravity, of spirits, oils, syrups, lye, etc. It affords 
a ready method of determining the purity of a liquid, as, for instance, alco- 
hol The addition of water to alcohol adds to its density, and therefore in- 
creases its buoyancy. The addition of water, therefore, will at once be shown 
by the less depth to which the hydrometer will sink m the liquid. The 
adulteration of sperm oil with whale, or other cheaper oils, may be shown in 
the same manner. 

320. For the reason that the buoyancy of a liquid is proportioned to its 
density, a ship will draw less water, or sail lighter by one thirty-fifth in the 
heavy salt vrater of the ocean, than in the fi^h water of a river; for the 
same reason it is easier to swim in salt than in fi^sh water.* 



* ** A floating bodj ilrlui lo th« wme depth whether the maM of Uqnld snpporfcing It 
he great or small, aa is seen when an earthen enp is placed flnt in a pond, and then in a 
■eeond enp only so mneh larger than itself, that a rery small quantity of water will suffice 
to fill np the interral between them. An ounce of water in this way may be made to float 
■nbstanees of much greater weight. And if a large ship were received into a dock, or 
case, so exactly flUing it that there were only half an inch of interval between it and the 
wall, or side of the containing apace, it would float as completely when the few hogsheads 
of water required to fill this little interval up to its usual water-mark were poured in, as 
if it were on the high seaa. In some canal locks, the boats just fit the place in which they 
have to rise and iall, and thus diminish the qnantity of water necesaary to tapply the 
lock.**— ^rtiott. 
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SEOTION I. 
CAPILLARY ATTBAdTIOK. 

321. If we plunge the hand into a ressel of water, and 
withdraw it, it is said to be wet ; that is, it is covered with a 
thin film, or coating of water, which adheres to it, in opposi* 
tion to the tendency of the attraction of grayitation to make 

^^ it &11 o£ There is, therefore, an attraction between the par- 

ticles of the water and the hand, which, to a certain extent, 
i£ stronger than the influence of gravitation. 

If now we plunge the hand into a vessel of quicksilver, no adhesion of the 
particles of the mercury to the band will take place, and the hand, when 
withdrawn, will be perfectly dry. 

If we plunge a plate of gold, however, into water and quicksilver, it will 
be wet equally by both, and will come out of the quicksilver covered with a 
white coating of that liquid. 

It is, therefore, obvious that a certain molecular attraction exists between 
certain liquids and certain solids, ykhkh does not prevail to the same extent 
between othera 

322. That variety of molecular force which 
manifests itself between the surfaces of solids 
and liquids is called Capillaby Attraction. 

This name originates from the circumstance, that this class 

of phenomena was first observed in small glass tubes, the 

bore of which was not thicker than a hair, and which were 

hence called Capillary 2W>eff, fix)m the Latin word capiUuSf which signifies a hair. 

^^ ^ 323. If we take a series of glass tubes of very fine bore^ 

pUiaiy Attrac- but of difierent diameters^ and place them in a vessel of water, 

which has been colored m order to show the effect more stnk* 

ingly, we shall see that the water will rise in the tubes to 

various heights, attaining the greatest degree of elevation in the smallest tube. 

f 10. 128. ^^ height at which the same liquid wiU rise in 

any given tube is always uniform, but it varies for 

different liquids. 

Fig. 128 is an enlarged representation of the 
manner in which water will rise in tubes oi differ- 
ent diameters. 

The simplest method of exhibiting capillary at* 
traction is to immerse the end of a piece of ther% 
mometer tube in water (see Fig. 129) which has 
been tinted with ink. The liquid will be seen to 
ascend, and will remain elevated m the tube at a 
considerable height above the sur&ce of the liquid 
in the vessel 
The ordinary definition of capillary attraction is, that form of attraction which 
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causes liquids to ascend above their level in capillary tubea 
It, however, is not strictly correct, as this force not only acts 
in elevating but in depressing liquids in tubes, and is at 
work wherever liquids are in connection with solid bodies. 

324. If a liquid be poured into a vessel, as 
water in glass, whose sides are of such a nature 
as to be wetted by it^ the liquid will be elevated 
above the general level of its surface at the 
points where it touches the sides of the ves- 
sel This is shown in Fig. 13a 

I^ however, the liquid is poured into a 
vessel whose sides are of such a nature that 
they are not wetted by it, as in the case of 
quicksilver in a glass vessel, then the liquid 
will be depressed below the general level of its surface at the 
points where it comes in con- 
tact with the sides of the ves- 
sel This is shown in Fig. 131. 
326. K two plates of glass, 
A and B, Fig. 132, be plunged 
into water at their lower ex- 
tremities, with their &ces ver- 
tical and paralleVand at a cer- 
tain distance asunder, the water will rise at the points m and n, where it is in 

contact with the glass; but at 
•"®' ^^^' aU intermediate points, beyond 

a small distance from the plates, 
the general level of the surfaces 
E, 0, and D, will correspond. 

If the two plates, A and B, 
are brought near to each other, 

as in Fig. 133, the two curves, 

■ m and n, will unite, so as to form 

a concave surface, and the water 
at the same time between them wiU be raised above the general level, £ and 
D, of the water in the vessel If the plates 
be brought stiO nearer together, as in Fig. 134^ 
the water between them will rise still higher, 
the force which sustams the column being in- 
Greased as the ^distance between the plates is 
diminish ^^^ 

326. The height to 

which water will rise in -^ 

capillary tubes is in proportion to the small- 
ness of their diameters. 
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Fig. 134. 




Fig. 135. 




Thus in two tubes, one of which is double 
the diameter of the other, the fluid will rise 
to twice the height in the small tube that 
it will in the larger. The truth of this 
principle can be made evident by the fol- 
lowing- beautiful and simple experiment 
Two square pieces of plate-glass, C and B^ 
Fig. 135, are arranged so that their sur- 
faces form a minute angle at A. This po- 
sition may be easily given them by fiisten- 

ing with wax or cement. When the ends of 

the plates are placed in the water, as shown in 

the figure, the water rises in the space between 

them, forming the curve, which is called an 

hyperbola. The elevation of the water between 

the two surfaces will be the greatest at the 

points where the distance between the plates is 

the least 
327. The figure of the sur&ce which bounds 

a liquid in a capillary tube will depend upon 

the extent of the attraction which exists between 

the particles of the liquid and the sur&ce of 

the tub& Thus, a column of water contained in a glass capillary tube will 

have a concave form of surface, as in Fig. 136, since the yiqA^ Fig. 137. 

attraction of glass for water exceeds the attraction of the 

particles of water for each other; a surfEice of mercury, on 

the contrary, in a similar tube, will be convex, see Fig. 

137, since the attraction of glass for mercury is less than 

the mutual attraction of the particles of mercuiy. 

828. In a capillary tube a 

When wffl a . j v 

liquid be eie- hquid Will asceiid above its 

rated and when i i i i • i 

deprewed In a general level, when it wets the 

**^ tube ; and is depressed below its level wheij 

it does not wet it. 

How may a ^^^' If the sur&ce of a body repels a liquid, such a body, 
needle be made though heavier, bulk for bulk, than the liquid, may, under 
vaterT * "^'^ Bome circumstances, float upon it ; and so present an apparent: 
exception to the general hydrostatic law by which solida 
which are heavier than liquids, bulk for bulk, will sink in them. An exam- 
ple of this may be shown by slightly greasing a fine sewing-needle, and then 
placing it carefully in the direction of its length upon the sur&oe oi water. 
The needle, although heavier, bulk for bulk, than water, will float 

The power of certain insects to walk upon the sur&ce of water without 
sinking, has been explained upon the same principle. The feet of these in- 
sects, like the greased needle, have a capillary repulsk>n for the water, and 
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when they apply them to the sorface of water, instead of sinking in it, they 
produce depressions upon it 

For a like reason, water will not flow through a fine sieve, the wires of 
which have been greased. 

When wiu a ^^^' ^ Mquid Will hot wet a solid when the 
wetaaoud?*^ f^rce of adhesioD developed between the par- 
ticles of the liquid and the surface of the solid, 
is less than half the cohesive force which exists between 
the particles of the liquid. 

331. The feet of the strong adhesion 

which exists between water and the 

fibers of a rope, has been taken ad- 
vantage of in the construction of a kind of pump, called 
the '* Rope," or " Vera's" Piunp, Fig. 138. It con- 
sists of a cord passing over two wheels, a and 6, the 
lower one of which is immersed in water. A rapid 
motion is given to the wheels by means of the crank 
df and the water, by adhering, follows the rope in its 
movements, and is discharged into a receptacle above. 

__. . , Illustrations of capillary attraction 

What are fa- „ „. . K . . 

miliar iiiustra- are most mmiliar m the expencnce of 

ta^a^aZn't evMy-day Kfe. The wick of a lamp, 
or candle, lifts the oil, or melted grease 
which supplies the flame, from a surface often two or 
three inches below the point of combustion. In a 
cotton-wick, which is the material best adapted for this purpose, the mi- 
nute, separate fibers of the cotton themselves are capillary tubes, and the in- 
terstices between the filaments composing the wick are also capillary tubes ; 
in these the oil ascends. The oil, however, can not be lifted freely beyord a 
certain height by capillary attraction : hence, when the surface of the oil id 
low in the lamp, the flame becomes feeble, or expires. 

If the end of a towel, or a mass of cotton thread, be immersed in a basin of 
WAter, and the remainder allowed to hang over the edge of the basin, the 
water will rise through the pores and interstices of the doth, and gradually 
wet the whole towel. In this way the basin may be entirely emptied. 

If sand, a lump of sugar, or a sponge, have moisture beneath and slightly 
in contact with it, it will ascend through the pores by the agency of capillary 
attraction in opposition to gravity, and the entire mass will become wet. 

The lower story of a house is sometimes damp, because the moisture of the 
ground ascends through the pores of the materials constituting the walls of 
the building. Wood imbibes moisture by the capillary attraction of its pores, 
and expands or swells in consequence. This fact has been taken advantage 
of for splitting stones; wedges of dry wood are driven into grooves cut in the 
stone, and on being moistened, swell with such irresistible foroe as to split 
the block in a direction regulated by the groove, 

1 
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An immense weight suspended by a dry rope, may be raised a little way, 
by merely wetting the rope ; the moisture imbibed by capillary attraction mto 
the substance of the rope causes it to swell laterally and become shorter. 

Capillary attraction is also instrumental in supplying trees and plants with 
moisture through the agency of the roots and underground fiber& 
What are the ^^2* ^^^ teilDS EXOSMOSE and EnDOSMOSS 

l:x^S\nd ftr^ applied to those currents in contrary direc- 
Endonnose? ^.j^^jg ^^ich ^^6 established between two liquids 
of a different nature, when they are separated from each 
other by a partition composed of a membrane, or any porous 
«ubsta:nce. 

The name Endosmose^ derived from a 
Eia. 139. Greek word, signifies going in, and is ap« 

plied to the stronger current; while the 
name Exosfmose, signifying going outf is 
applied to the weaker current 

The phenomena of JSndosmose and J2k- 
osmoaej which are undoubtedly dependent 
on capillary attraction, may be illustrated 
by the following simple experiment : — ^If 
we take a small bladder, or any other mem- 
branous substance, and having fastened it 
on a tube open at both ends, as is repre- 
sented in Fig. 139, fill the bladder with 
alcohol, and immerse it, connected with 
the tube, in a basin of water, to such an 
extent that the top of the bladder filled 
with alcohol corresponds with the level 
of the water in the vessel, in a short 
time it will be observed, that the liquid 
is rising in the tube connected with 
the bladder, and will ultimately reach the 
top and flow over. This rising of the al- 
cohol in the tube is evidently due to the 
circumstance that the water permeates 
through the bladder, with a certain de- 
gree of force, producing the phenomena 
which we call endoamosej Agoing in ;^^ the efiect being to elevate the alcohol to 
a considerable height in the tube. At the same time, a certain quantity of 
the alcohol has passed out through the pores of the bladder, and mixed with the 
water in the external vessel This outward passage of the alcohol we call 
exosrrvose, "going out." A less quantity of the alcohol will pass out of the 
bladder in a given time to mingle with the water, than of the water will pass 
in, and consequently the bladder containing the alcohol having more liquid 
in it than at first, becomes strained, and presses the liquid up in the tube. 
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If we have a box divided by a partition of porous clay, or any other sub- 
stance of like nature, and place a quantity of syrup on one side, and water on 
the other, or any other two hquids of different densities which freely mix with 
one another, currents will be established between the two in opposite direc- 
tions through the porous partition, until both are thoroughly mingled with 
each other. 

333. If a liquid is placed in contact with a surface of 
the body, divested of its epidermis, or outer skin, or in 
contact with a mucous membrane, the liquid will be ab- 
sorbed into the vessels of the body through the force of 
endosmose. 

PRACTICAL QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS IN HYDROSTATICS. 

1. Why are Btones, gravel, and sand so easily mored by vaves and earrents f 
Because the moving water has only to overcome about half the weight of 

the stone. 

2. Why can a stone which, on land, reqaires the strength of two men to lift it, h« 
lifted and carried in water hy one man f 

Because the water holds up the stone with a force equal to the weight of 
the volume of water it displaces. 

3. Why does cream xlse upon milk f 

Because it is composed of particles of oily, or &tty matter, which are lightei 
than the wateiy panicles of the milk. 

4. How are fishes able to ascend and descend quickly in water? 

They are capable of changing their bulk by the voluntary distension, or 
contraction of a membraneous bag, or air bladder, included in their organiza* 
iion; when this bladder is distended, the fish increases in size, and being of 
less specific gravity, t.e., lighter, it rises with &cility; when the bladder is 
contracted, the size of the fish diminishes, and its tendency to smk is increased. 

6. Why does the body at a drowned person generally rise and float npon the surface 
several days after death f 

Because, firom the accumulation of gas within the body (caused by indpient 
patre&ction), the body bepomes specifically lighter than water, and rises and 
floats upon tiie surface. 

6. How are life-boats prerented f^om sinking f 

They contain m ttieir sides air-tight cells, or boxes, fifled with air, which by 
their buoyancy prevent the boat from sinkmg, even when it is filled with water. 

7. Why does blotting-paper absorb ink? 

The ink is drawn up between the minute fibers of the paper by caplllaiy 
attraction. 

8. Why iHU not writfaig, or sized paper, absorb ink f 

Because the edmg, being a species of glue into which writing papers are 
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dipped, fills up the little interstices, or spaces, between the fibers, and in this 
way prevents all capillary attraction. 

9. Why is vegetation on the margin of a stream of water more luxuriant than in an 
open field ? 

Because the porous earth on the bank draws up water to the roots of the 
plants by capillary attraction. 

10. Why do i>ersons who water plants in pots frequently i>our the water Into the Ban- 
eer in whidi the pot rests, and not over the plants f 

Because the water in the saucer is drawn up by capillary attraction through 
the little interstices of the mold with which the pot is filled, and is thus pro- 
sented to the roots of the plant 

11. Why does dry wood, immersed in water, swell f 

Because the water enters the pores of wood by capillary attraction, and 
forces the particles fiirther apart fix>m each other. 

12. Why will water, inlc, or oil, coming in contact with the edge of a book, soak ftir- 
ther in than if spilled upon the sides ? 

Because the space between the leaves acts in the same manner as a small 
capillary tube would — attracts the fluid, and causes it to penetrate &ir inward. 
The fluid penetrates with more difficulty upon the side of the lea^ because 
the pores in the paper are irregular, and not continuous from leaf to lea£ \A^ 

13. In a hydrostatic press, the area of the base of the piston in the force-pump is ot^ 
square inch, and the area of the base of the piston in the large cylinder is fourteen square 
inches ; what will be the force exerted, supposing a power of eight hundred pounds ap- 
plied to the piston of the force-pump? 

14. A flood-gate is five feet in breadth, and sixteen feet in depth: what will be the 
pressure of water upon it in pounds f 

15. What pressure will a vessel, having a superficial area of three feet, sustain when 
lowered into the sea to the depth of five hundred feet ? 

16. What pressure is exerted upon the body of a diver at the depth of sixty fbet, sup- 
posing the superficial area of his body to be two and a half square yards f 

17. What will be the pressure upon a dam, the area of the side of which is one ban- 
dred and fifty sapwflflial feet, and the height of the side fifteen feet, the water rising even 
with the top? 



CHAPTER IX. 

HYDRAULICa 



,t is the 



334. Hydraulics is that department of 
sdenie of Hy- pbysical sciciice which treats of the laws and 

draulics? ^.'^ /. i. . , . .. ^ 

phenomena of hquids m motion.* 

Hydraulics considers the flow of liquids in pipes, through orifices in the 
sides of reservoirs, in rivers, canals, etc^ and the construction and operation 
9f all machines and engines which are concerned in the motion of liquids. 
* From v6(op (hudor), water, andavA^f (aulos), a pipe. 
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Upon what does 835. When an opening is made in a reser- 
fl'owl4'''uq"tdd voir containing a liquid, it will jet out with a 
depend? velocity proportioned to the depth of the aper- 

ture below the surface. 

Fio. 140. Supposing the surfiKje of water in a vessel, D, Fig. 

140, to be kept at a constant height by the water 
flowing into it, and that the water flows out through 
openings in the side of precisely the same size ; then 
a quart measure would be filled from the jet issuing from 
B as soon as a pint measure from the upper opening, A. 
As the flow of liquids is m consequence of the at- 
traction of gravity, and as the pressure of a liquid is 
\ equal in all directions, we have the following princi- 
^ pie established : — 

What is the re- ^^^' ^^^ volocity which the particles of a 
Sd^owin*from ^^^^^^ acquiro when issuing from an orifice, 
* urito?***' whether sideways, upward, or downward, is 
equal to that which they would have acquired 
in falling perpendicularly through a space equal to the 
depth of the aperture below the surface of the liquid. 

Thus, if an aperture be made in the bottom, or side, of a vessel containing 
water, 16 feet below the surface, the velocity with which the water will jet 
out will be 32 feet per second, for this is the velocity which a body acquires 
in falling through a space of 16 feet 

As the velocity acquired by a falling body is as the square root of the space 
through which it falls, the velocity with which water will issue from an aper- 
ture may be calculated by the following rule : — 

How may the 337. The vclocity with which water spouts 
ii?iSw*floSdn5 ^^* fr<^^ ^^7 aperture in a vessel is as the 
y'S^bS S!^- square root of the depth of the aperture below 
>atedf lY^Q surface of the water. 

The water must, therefore, flow with ten times greater velocity from au 
opening 100 inches below the level of the liquid, than from a depth of only 
one inch below the same level 

What is the ^^^* '^^^ theoretical law for determining the guaniiiy of 
theoretical law water discharged from an orifice is as follows:— 

ing the quan" Tho quantity of water discharged from an ori- 
disch^rg^* ' fice in each second may be calculated by multi- 
^om^an apcr- pjyjjjg ^jj^' vclocity by the area of the aperture. 

The above rules for calculating the velocity and quantity of water flowing 
from orifices, are not found strictly to hold good in practice. The friction 
(£ water agidnst the sides of vessels, pipes, and apertures, and the formation 
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of what 18 called fhe "contract Toin,** tend veiy much to diminish the mo- 
tion and diacharge of water. /^>w -pia, 141. 
,«^ . . .u When wate^fldws through a circular aperture 
What i« the , , ., ,. j. o ^^ - • \. 
•'contracted in a vessel, the diameter of the issmng stream 

^^nt'of waST? ^ contracted, and attains its smallest dimensions 
at a distance from the orifice equal to the diam- 
eter of the orifice itself The section of the jet at this point, Fig. 
141, s «', will be abput two tliirds of the magnitude of the orifice. 
This point of greatest contraction is called the vena contractOf or eojUracted vein. 

_ . . ^ This phenomenon arises from the circumstance tliat a liquid 

What U the . , . , , « ,, .j x j _ii 

eaase of thif oontamed m a vessel rushes from all sides toward an orifice, 

phenomenon r ao as to form a system of converging currents. These issuing 

out in oblique du'ections, cause the shape of the stream to change finom the 

cylindrical form, and contract it in the manner described. 

» »v By the attachment of suitable tubes to the aperture, the 

now may tne •' . ■, , \ ■, 

effect oi the effect of the contracted vem may be avoided, and the quan- 

?Si?bJ*Siold- tity of flowing water be veiy greatly increased. A rfiort pipe 
ed? ^i^iU discharge one half more water in the same time, than 

a simple orifice of the same dimensions. The tube, however, must be 
FiO 142. entirely without the vessel, 

as at B, Fig. 142, for if co/ • 
tinned inside, as at A, the 
quantity of liquid discharged 
will be diminished instead 
of augmented. 

The rapidity of the discharge of the water will also depend much on the 
figure of the tube, and that of the bottom of the vessel, smce more water 
will flow through a conical, or bell-shaped tube, as at C, Fig. 142, than 
tlirough a cylindrical tube. A still fiirther advantage may be gained by hav- 
ing the bottom of the vessel rounded, as at D, and the tube bell-shaped. 

An inch tube of 200 feet in length, placed horizontally, will discharge only 
one fourth as much water as a tube of the same dimensions an inch in 
length ; hence^ in all cases where it is proposed to convey water to a distance 
in pipes, there will be a great disappointment in respect to the quantity actu- 
ally delivered, unless the engineer tak^ into account the firiction, and the 
turnings of the pipes, and makes large allowances for these circumstances. 
If the quantity to be actually delivered ought to fill a two inch pipe, one of 
three inches wiU not be too great an allowance, if the water is to be conveyed 
to any considerable distance. 

In practice, it will be found that a pipe of two inches in diameter, one hun- 
dred feet long, will discharge about five times as much water as one of one 
inch in diameter of the same length, and under the same pressure. This dif- 
ference is accounted for, by supposing that both tubes retard the motion of 
the fluid, by friction, at equal distances from their inner surfeces, and conse- 
quentiy, the effect of this cause is much greater in proportion, in the small 
tube, than in the laige one. 
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As the Telocity with which a stream issues depends upon the height of the 
column of fluid, it follows that when a liquid flows from a reservoir which is 
not replenished, but the level of which constantly descends, its velocity will 
bo uniiformly retarded. Thd following principle has been established : — 

839. If a vessel be filled with a liquid and 
allowed to discharge itself, the quantity issu- 
ing from an orifice in a given time, will be 
just one half what would be discharged from 
the same orifice in the same time, if the vessd 



What win bo 
the difference 
tn the flow of 
a liquid when 
the yessel is 
kept fall and 
Irhen it Is al- 
lowed to emp- 
ty itadff 



What is the 
principle and 
construction 
of the water- 
dock? 



was kept constantlv full. 

340. Before the invention of docks and 



Fig. 143. 

A 



watches, the flow of water through small ori- 
fices was applied by the ancients for the meas- 
urement of time, and an arrangement for this 
purpose was called a Glepsydrcu, or water-clock. One form of 
tliis instrument consisted of a cylindrical yessel filled with 
water, and furnished with an orifice which would discharge the 
whole in twelve hours. If the whole depth through which the 
water in the vessel would sink in this time be divided into 
144 parts, it will sink through 23 in the first hour, 21 in the 
second, 19 in the third, and so on, according to a series of odd 
numbers: this diminishing rate depending on the constantly 
decreasing height and pressure of the column above the point 
of discharge. The spaces indicated upon a scale attached to 
the side of the vessel, and compared with the position of the 
descending column, marks the time. Fig. 143 represents the 
form of the water clock. 

341. The force of currents, whe- ' 
ther in pipes, canals, or rivers, is 
more or less resisted, and their velocity re- 
tarded, by the friction which takes place be- 
tween those surfaces of the liquid and the solid which are 
in contact. 

This explains a &ct which may be observed in all rivers: 
that the velodty of a stream is always greater at the center 
than near the bank, and the velocity at the sur&ce is greater 
than the velocity at the bottom. 

842. If a given quantity of liquid must pass 
through pipes or channels of unequal section 
in the same time, its velocity will increase as 
the transverse section diminishes^ and dimin- 
ish as the area of the section increases. 



How is the ve- 
locity of water 
in pipes and 
rivers retard- 
ed? 



At wliat part 
of a stream is 
the velocity 
greatest? 

In a channel of 
unequal sec- 
tion, how win 
the velocity of 
a current be 
if 
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This fact is familiar to eveiy one who observes the course of brooks or 
rivers : wherever the bed contracts, the current becomes rapid, and oh the 
contrary if it widens, tlie stream becomes more sluggish. 

343. A very slight declivity is sufficient to give motion to 
ti^**ii"^SffiI ruJMiing water. Three inches to a mile in a smooth, straight 
dent to give channel, gives a velocity of about three miles per hour. 
Sg^t^?™"' ^® ^^^^ Ganges, at a distance of 1,800 miles from its 
mouth, is only 800 feet above the level of the sea. Tho 
everage rate of inclination of the surface of the Mississippi is 1.80 for the first 
1'. ludred miles from the Gulf of Mexico, 2 inches for the second hundred, 2.30 
fjr the third, and only 2.57 for the fourth. 

_, . . . Thevelocity of rivers is extremely variable; the slower class 

average veioci- moving from two to three mOes per hour, or three or four feet 
ty of nyen ? p^j, ggpond, and the more rapid as much as six feet per second. 
The mean velocity of the Mississippi, near its mouth, is 2.26 miles per hour, 
or 2.96 feet per second.* 

The quantity of water which passes over the beds of rivers in a given tune 
18 veiy various. In the smaller class of streams it amounts to from 300 to 
350 cubic feet per second. In the smaller class of navigable rivers, it amounts 
to from 1,000 to 1,200 cubic feet; and in the larger dass to 14,000 cubic feet 
and upward. It is estimated that the Mississippi discharges 12 billions of 
cubic feet of water per minute.f 

* In the constmetion of mtter-ehannels for drainage, the regnlatlon of inclination neces- 
Bary to produce free flowage of the water, is a matter of great importance. This inclination 
varies greatly with the size of the stream of water to he conducted oft Large and deep 
rivers run sufficiently swift with a &11 of a few inches per mOe ; smaller rivers and hrooks 
require a fall of two feet per mile, ui I fust In ?,fllW Small brooks hardly keep an open 
course under 4 feet per mile, qgi tn^,fO(f; while ditches and covered drains require at 
least 8 feet per mile, ft» l <i i < fl ft" Furrows of ridges, and drains partially filled with loose 
materials, require a much greater inclination. 

t A question of some interest relative to the conrse and flow*of rirers, may, perhaps, 
he appropriately considered in this connection. The question is as follows: Do the 
Mississippi, and other rivers whose courses are northerly and southerly, flow up hill or 
down hfll ? The Mississippi runs ft*om north to south. If its source were at the pole and 
Its mouth at the equator, the elevation of the month would ho thirteen miles higher than 
its source, as this is the diflference between the equatorial and the polar radii of the 
earth. On this principle, the mouth of the Mississippi is two and a half miles more ele- 
vated than its source. Does it run np hill, and if so, how -has its course and motion 
originated? The problem, although apparently one of difficulty, admits of an easy 
solution. 

The centrifugal force, caused by the rotation of the earth, has changed the form of our 
planet from that of a perfect sphere to that of an ellipsoid, or a sphere flattened at the 
poles, in which the length of the largest radius, exceeds the shorter by thirteen miles, the 
present form being the figure of equilibrium under the present conditions. Tlie cohesion 
of the solid particles of the earth has resisted, and does resist, to a limited extent, 
the influence of the centrifugal force which has changed the original figure ; but the i>ar- 
ticles of liquid on the earth* s surface, being perfectly free to move, yield to the influence, 
and are at rest only so long as the condition of equilibrium is undisturbed, and always 
move in such a way as to restore it when it is disturbed. Water, consequently, always 
flows from places which are above the figure of equilibrium, to those which are below it 
Kow the mouth of the MissiBsippl is two and a half miles more distant firom the center of 
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How are wares 344 When One poftion of a liquid is dis- 
2rf^ foSL^ turbed, the disturbance (in consequence of the 
•*' freedom with which the particles of a liquid 

move upon each other) is communicated to all the other 
portions, and a wave is formed. This wave propagates 
itself into the unmoved spaces adjoining, continually en* 
larging as it goes, and forming a series of undulations. 
•»rv * . *v 345. Ordinary sea waves are caused by the 

Wnat is tne , ," /»/» 

•rigin^of sea Wind prcssmg unequally upon the surface of 
the water, depressing one part more than an- 
other : every depression causes a corresponding elevation. 

Where the water is of sufficient depth, waves have onlj a 
Snoe^'of "the "^©^ica^ motion, *. c, up and down. Any floating body, as a 
wave actoaUy buoy, floating on a wave, is merely elevated and depressed 
iifatai^aTy?* alternately; it does not otherwise change its place. The 
apparent advance of waves in deep water is an ocular decep- 
tion: the same as when a corkscrew is turned round, the thread, or spiral, 
appears to move forward. 
,^ , 346. A wave is a form, not a thing; the form advances, but 

Why do waves ^ . , ^ .. ^ __®' , ,^. 

always break not the substance of the wave. When, however, a rock rises 
^inst the 1^ ijhe surface, or the shore by its shallowness prevents or re- 
tards the oscillations of the water, the waves forming in deep 
water are not balanced by the shorter undulations in shoal water, and they 
consequently move forward and form breakers. Thus it is that waves always 
break against the shore, no matter in what direction the wind blows. 

When the shore runs out very shallow for a great extent, the breakers are 
distinguished by the name of surf. 

On the Atlantic, during a storm, the waves have been observed to rise to 
a height of about forty-three feet above the hollow occupied by a ship ; the 
total distance between the crests of two large waves being 659 feet, which 
distance was passed by the wave in about seventeen seconds of time. 

file earth (i e., the center of figure) than the sonree Is. Bntif it had not been for the 
restraining influence of the cohesiye force prevailing among the solid particles, it would 
have been, through the action of the centrifugal force, three miles higher, instead of two 
and a halfl It is therefore below the sorface of equilibrium, and the water ilows south 
to fill up the proper level. 

The question as to whether the river flows up, or down, depends on the meaning we 
attach to the words used. If by town we mean toward the earth* s center of figure, or 
toward that part of the earth* s surface where the attraction of gravity is the greatest^ as 
at the poles, then the Mississippi runs up hill. If, on the contrary, down means below 
the surface of equilibrium, and up means above the surface of equilibrium, then the Mis. 
sissipi flows downward. If the earth were a perfect sphere, and without rotation, tho 
river would flow northward. A more complete explanation of this sutject will be found 
in a paper read before the American Academy by Prof. Lovering in 1856, and in the 
«• Aannal ot Sdentifio Discovery** for 18ST, pp. 171^182. 

1* 
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How dees fhe 347. The resistance which a liquid opposes 
tfquidto^ solid *o a solid body moving through it, varies with 
mo^gthroiigh tije f^j^ of the body. 

The resistance which a plane surface meets with while it 
moves in a liquid, in a direction perpendicular to its plane, is in general, pro- 
portioned to the square of its velocity. 

What advan- ^^ *^® surfece of a solid moved against a liquid be presented 
tagehasan ob- obliquely with respect to the direction of its motion, instead 
i?"*m<MB«'^ of perpendicularly, the resistance will be modified and dimin* 
apinst a liq- ished ; the quantity of liquid displaced will be less, and the 
' Burfece, acting as a wecfee, or inclined plane, will possess a 

mechanical advantage, since in displacmg the liquid it pushes it aside, instead 
of driving it forward. 

The determination of the particular form which should be ^ven to a mass 
of matter in order that it may move through a liquid with the least resistance, 
is a problem of great complexity and celebrity in the histoiy of mathematics, 
inasmuch as it is connected with neariy all improvements in navigation and 
naval arcliitecture. The principles involved in this problem require that the 
length of a vess^ should coincide with the direction of the motion imparted 
to it; and they also determine the shape of the prow and of the sur&ces be- 
neath the water. Boats which navigate still waters, and are not intended to 
carry a great amount of fireight, are so constructed that the part of the bot- 
tom immersed moves against the liquid at a very oblique angle. 

Vessels built for speed should have the greatest possible length, with merely 
the breadth necessary to stow the requisite cargo. 

The form and structure of the bodies of fishes in general, are such as to en« 

able them to move through the water with the least resistance. 

.^ ,^ 348. In the paddles of steamboats, that one is only com- 

When are the , . ^ , . «. ^. i ».. . * Jj i . 

paddles of a pletely effectual m propelhng the vessel which is vertical m 

^ tt^?*™^** the water, because upon that one alone does the resistance 

of the water act at right angles, or to the best advantage. 

In the propulsion of steamboats, it is found that paddle-wheels of a given 

diameter act with the greatest effect when their immersion does not exceed 

the width, or depth, of the lowest paddle-board ; their effect also increases 

with the diameter of the wheel 

- ,^ ^^, Theamount of power lost by the use of the paddle-wheel 

Is the paddle- « «. , . ^ • • jj» 

wheel an ad- as a means of propelhng vessels is very great, since, m addi- 

meth^o/a ^^^ ^ *^® ^®^ *^* ^^'^ ^® paddle which is vertical in the 
plying power water is fully effective, the series of paddles in descending 
vessiirf^^^^ ^^ *^® water, are obliged to exert a downward pressure, 
which is not available for propulsion, and in ascending, to lift 
a considerable weight of water that opposes the ascent, and adheres to the 
paddles. The rolling of the vessel, also, renders it impossible to maintain the 
paddles at the requisite degree of immersion necessaiy to give them their 
greatest efficiency ; one wheel on one side being occasionally immersed too 
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deeply, wbile the other wheel, on the other side may be lifted entirely out of 

water. 

349. To remedy in some degree these causes of ineflaciency 
and waste, the submerged propelling-wheel, known as the 
screw-propeUer, has been introduced within the last few years. 
The screw-propeller consists of a wheel resembling in its form 
the threads of a screw, and rotating on an axle. It is placed 

m the stem of the vessel, below the water-line, immediately in fix)nt of the 

rudder. Fig. 144 represents one form of the screw-propeller, and its location 

in reference to the other parts of the vessel 



Describe the 
eonstniction 
and action of 
the screw-pro- 
peller. 



Fig. 144. 




The manner in which the screw-propeller acts in impelling the vessel for- 
ward, may be understood by supposing the wheel to be an ordinary screw, 
and the water surrounding it a solid substance. By turning the screw in one 
direction or the other, it would move through the water, carrying the vessel 
with it, and the space through which it would move in each revolution would 
be equal to the distance between two contiguous threads of the screw. In 
&ct, the water would act as a fixed nut, m which the screw would turn. 
But the water, although not fixed in its position as a solid nut, yet offers a 
considerable resistance to the motion of the screw-wheel ; and as the wheel 
turns, driving the water backward, the reaction of the water gives a propul- 
non to the vessel in a contrary direction, or forward. 

The great advantage of the screw-propeller is, that its ac- 
tion on the water will be the same, no matter to what degree 
it may be immersed in it, or how the position of the vessel 
on the surface of the water may be changed. 

350. The application of the force of water in motion for im- 
pelling machinery, is mast extensive and familiar. The sim- 
plest method of appljdng this force as a mechanical agent, is 
by means of wheels, which are caused to revolve by the 
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Fig. 145. 




weighty cr pressure, of the water applied to their circumferences. These 
wheels are mounted upon shafts, or axles, which are, i^tum connected with 
the machinery to which motion is to be impartei-^^i^ 

Into how many 851. The water-wheeffiat present most gen- 
5lte??whSIito erally used may be divided into four classes — 
divider the Undershot, the Overshot, the Breast 

Wheel, and the Tourbine Wheel. 

_ 352. The Undershot 

Describe the __ , • . r u i 

cunstrdction of Wheel consists 01 a wheel, 
•» Upderahot Qjj ^he circumference of 

which are fixed a number 
of flat boards called "7?oa^6oar(&," at equal 
distances from each other. It is placed in 
such a position that its lower floats are im- 
mersed in a running stream, and is set in 
motion by the impact of the water on the 
boards as they successively dip into it. A 
wheel of this kind will revolve in any 
stream which furnishes a current of suffi- 
cient power. Fig. 145 represents the construction of the undershot wheel 

This form of wheel is usually placed in a " race-way," or narrow passage, in 
such a manner as to receive the full force of a current issuing from the bottom 
of a dam, and striking against the float-boards. And it is important to re- 
member, that the moving power is the same, whether water falls downward 
from the top of a dam to a lower level, or whether it issues from an opening 
made directly at the lower leveL This will be obvious, if it is' considered 
that the force with which water issues firom an opening made at any p<nnt in 
the dam will be equal to that which it would acquire in falling from the sur- 
face or level of the water in the dam down to the same point 

The undershot wheel is a most disadvantageous method of 

applying the power of water, not more than 26 per cent of 

the moving power of the water being rendered available 

by it 
353. In the Overshot 

Wheel, the water is received 

into cavities or cells, called 
"buckets," formed in the circumference of the 
wheel, and so shaped as to retain as much of 
the water as possible, until they arrive at the 
lowest part of the wheel, where they empty 
themselves. The buckets then ascend empty 
on the other side of the wheel to be filled as ■ 
before. The wheel is moved by the weight of 
the water contained in the buckets on the descending side. Fig. 146 repre- 
Bents an overshot wheel. 



What propor- 
tion of power if 
lost by the un- 
dershot wheel? 

Describe the 
construction of 
the Orershot 
YTheeL 



Fig. 146. 
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T^hat ppopor- 
iion of the 
nioring power 
is utilized hj 
the overshot 
wheel? 



The overshot wheel is one of the most effective yarielies of 
water-wheels, and receives its name from the drcumstance 
that the water shoots over it It requires a &11 in the stream, 
rather higher than its own diameter. Wheels of this kind, 
when well constructed, utilize nearly three fourths of the mov- 
ing force of the water. 

354. The Breast Wheel may be considered as a variety 
eonstmction of intermediate between the overshot and the undershot wheels. 
Breast- j^ ^j^ ^^jje water, instead of falling on the wheel from above, 
or passing entirely beneath it, is delivered just below the level 



tse 
"VTheeL 



Fig. 147. 




Fig. 148. 



of the axis. The race-way, or passage for 
the water to descend upon the side of the 
wheel, is built in a circular form, to fit the 
circumference of the wheel, and the water 
thus inclosed acts partially by its weight, 
and partially by its impulse, or momentum. 
Fig. 147 represents a breast-wheel, with its 
circular race-way. 

The breast-wheel, when well constructed, 
will utilize about 65 per cent, of the mov- 
ing power of the water. It is more efficient 
than the undershot wheel, but less than the 
overshot It is therefore only used where the &11 happens to be particularly 
adapted for it 

355. The fourth class of water-wheels, the " Tour- 
bine," or " Turbine," is a wheel of modem invention, 
and is the most powerful and economical of all v^ater- 
engines. 

The principles of the construction and action of the 
Tourbine wheel may be best understood by a previous- 
examination of the construction of another water- 
engme known as ''Barker's MilL" (See Fig. 148.) 

i> -IV ^u This consists of an upright tube or 

Describe the , ,. , . . , , .fl ^ „ 

eonstmctionof cylinder, furnished vnth a smaller 
Barker's MilL cross-tube at the bottom, and en- 
larged into a funnel at the top. The whole cylinder 
is so supported upon pivots at the top and bottom, 
that it revolves freely about a vertical axis. It is 
evident if there are no openings m the ends of the 
cposs-tubes, and the whole is filled with water, that 
the enture arrangement will be simply that of a close 
vessel filled with water, without any tendency to motion. !£, however, the 
ends of the arms, or cross-tube, have openings on the sides, opposite to one 
another, as is represented in the figure, the sides of the tube on w^ich the 
openings are, wfll be relieved Scorn the pressure of the column of water in the 
Upright tube by the water flowmg out, while the pressure on the sides oppo- 
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Bite to them, which have no openings, will remain the same. The machine, 

therefore, will revolve in the direction of the greater pressure, that is, in a 

direction contrary to that of the jets of water. A supply of water poured into 

the funnei-head, keeps the cylmder full, and the pressmre of the column of 

water constant 

The action of this machine may also be explained according to another 

view : the pressure of the column of water in the upright tube, will cause the 

water to be projected in jets from the openings at the ends of the arms in 

opposite dbections; when the recoil, or reaction of these jets upon the ez« 

tremities of the cross-tubes, gives a rotary motion to the whole machine upon 

its vertical axis. 

r» -«i^ *!. The Tourbine wheel derives its motion, like the Barker^s 

DescriDo tne .,, - , . /. , « , i. 

eonstructton mill, from the action of the pressure of a column of water. 

ttc T^bto!? ^* consists of a fixed, horizontal cyUnder, A B, Fig. 149, in 
VrhaeiL the center of which the water enters from an upright tube or 

cylinder, corresponding in position 
to the upright cylinder of a Bark- 
er's mill. The water descend- 
ing in the tube diverges from the 
center in every direction, through 
curved water-channels, or com- 
partments, A and B, formed in the 
horizontal cylinder, and escapes at 
the circumference. Around the 
fixed horizontal cylinder, a hori- 
zontal wheel, D, in the form of a 
ring or circle, is fitted, with its rim 
formed into compartments exactly 
similar to the compartments of the 
fixed cylinder, with the exception 
that their sides curve in an oppo- 
site direction. The water issuing 
from the guide-curves A B, strikes against the curved compartments of the 
wheel B, and causes it to revolve. The wheel, by attachments beneath the 
fixed cylinder A B, is connected with a shaft, E, which passes up through the 
fixed and upright cylinder, and by which motion is imparted to machinery. 

The Tourbine wheel may be used to advantage with a &11 
2^n^ *^f of water of any height, and will utilize more of the force of 
the Tourbine the moving power than any other wheel — amounting, in som 
^^**' instances, as at the cotton factories at Lowell, Mass., to up- 

ward of 95 per cent, of the whole force of the water. 

356. It may appear strange to those unacquainted with the 
action of hydraulic engines, that so much of the power exist- 
ing in the agent we use for producing motion, as running 
water, should be lost, amounting in the undershot wheel to 
95 per cent, of the whole power. This is due partially to the 




Is it possible 
to construct a 
trater-wheel 
wbich will ren- 
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power availa- 
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ftiction of the water against the surfaces upon which it flows, and to the fric- 
tion of the wheel which receives the force of the current Force is also lost 
by changing the direction of the water in order to convey it to the machinery ; 
in the sudden change of velocity wliich the water undergoes when it first 
strikes the wheels ; and more than all, from the fact that a considerable amount 
of force is left unemployed in the water which escapes with a greater or less 
velocity fix)m every variety of wheel It may be considered as practically 
impossible to construct any form of water-engine which will utilize the whole 
force of a current of water. 

367. Water, although one of the most abundant substances in nature, and 
a universal necessity of Ufe, is not always found in the location in whiQh it is 
desirable to use it Mechanical arrangements^ therefore, adapted to raise 
water from a lower to a higher level, have been among the earliest inventions 
of every country. 

What were 858. The application of the lever, in the 
^J?m^?tafor fofDi of the old-fashioned well-sweep (still 
raidng water? ^gg^ ^ many parts of this country, and 
throughout Eastern Asia), of the pulley and rope, and 
the wheel and axle in the form of the windlass, were un- 
doubtedly the earliest mechanical contrivances for raising 
water. 

,. ,. Av The screw of Archimedes, invented by the philosopher 

Desonbe the . .^, , ^ ^ i...x* 

Archimedes whose name it bears, is a oontnvance for raismg water, of 



great antiquity. 

This machine^ represented in Fig. 
^®' ^^^' 160, consists of a tube wound in a 

spiral form about a solid cylinder, A 
B, which is made to revolve by turn- 
ing the handle H. This cylinder is 
placed at a certain inclination, with 
its lower extremity resting in the 
water. As the cylinder is made to 
revolve, the end of the tube dips into 
the water, and a certain portion ec- 
. ters the orifice <l By continuing 
the revolution of the cylmder, the 
water flows down a series of indined 
planes, or to the under side of the 
tube, and if the inclination of the 
tube be not too great, the water will finally flow out at the upper orifice into 
a proper receptacle. 

The following diagram. Fig. 151, representing the curved tube in two 
c^posite positions, will illustrate the action of the Archimedes screw. Suppose 
» marble drc^ped into the tube at o^ fig. 1, : if it was kept stationary in the 
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FiQ. 16 L tube until it was turned half round, as in the 

position, fig. 2, the marble would be at a'; now, 
if at liberty to move, it would roll down to V; 
but this effect, which we have supposed accom- 
plished all at once, is really, gradually performed, 
and a rolls down toward b' by the gradual turn- 
\u. ing of the tube, and reaches V as soon as the 
screw comes into the position marked in fig. 2 ; 
another half turn of the screw would bring it 
into its first position, and the marble wG^d 
gradually roll forward to c. 

.^^ ^ . 359. The common suction-pump is a later discovery than the 

oommon pump screw of Archimedes, and is supposed to have been invented 
inyented f ^^ Ctesibius, an Athenian engineer who lived at Alexandria! 

in Eg3rpt, about the middle of the second century before the Christian era.* 




Pia. 152. 



T> ^^ X.- 360. The chain-pump 

Describe the . . - . , , 

oonstrnction of consists of a tube, or cyl- 

the chain-pump. -^^^^^ ^^ jQ^gr part ^f 

which is immersed in a well or reser- 
voir, and the upper part enters the hot* 
tom of a cistern into which the water is 
to be raised. An endless chain is car- 
ried round a wheel at the top, and is 
furnished at equal distances with flat 
discs, or plates, which fit tightly in the 
tube. As the wheel revolves, they suc- 
cessively enter the tube, and carry the 
water up before them, which is dis- 
charged into the cistern at the top of the 
tube. The machine may be set in mo- 
tion by a crank attached to the upper 
wheel 

Fig. 152 represents the construction 
and arrangement of the chmn-pump. 
Id what dtn- "">« chaiii-pump will 
UoiM l« tlili act with its greatest ef- 
^?3r«SedJ «^ ''hen the <grlinder 
in which the plates and 
dialn move, can be placed in an inclined 
position, instead of vertically. It is used 
generally on board of ships and in sit- 
uations where the height through which 
the water is to be elevated is not very great, as in cases where the founda- 
tions of docks, eta, are to be drained. 

* The suction-pump, and other machines for raising water which depend upon the 
preasore of the atmosphere, are described under the head of Pnenmatio. 
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For what other 
purposes than 
raimng vater 
is the chain- 
pomp used? 



WhatisanHy- 
dntalieBamf 



DescrilM the 
eonstmctioD of 
the Hydraulic 



This maohine is not, however, used excluedvelj for raising 
water. Its application, in principle, may be seen in any grist- 
mill, where it conveys the flour discharged from the stones, 
to an upper part of the building, where it is bolted. . Dredg- 
ing madiines for elevating mud from the bottom of rivers, are 
also constructed on the same principle. 

861. The Hydraulic Eam is a machine 
constructed to raise water by taking advantage 
of the impulse, or momentum, of a current of water sud- 
denly stopped in its course, and made to act in another 

direction. 

The simplest construction of the hydraulic ram is repre- 
sented in Fig. 153, and its operation is as follows : — At the 
end of a pipe, B, connected with a spring, or reservoir, A^ 
somewhat elevated, from which a supply of water is derived, 
is a valve, B, of such weight as just to fell when the water is quiet, or still, 
Fig. 153. within the pipe ; this pipe is con% 

nected wilii an air-chamber, D, 
from which the main pipe, F, leads ; 
this air-chamber is provided with 
a valve opening upward, as shown 
in the cut Suppose now, the 
water being still within the tube, 
the valve E to open by its own 
weight; immediately the stream 
begins to run, and the water flow- 
ing through B soon acquires a 
momentum, or force, sufficient to 
raise the valve E up against its seat The water, being thus suddenly ar« 
rested in its passage, would by its momentum burst the pipe, were it not for 
the other valve in the air-chamber, D, which is pressed upward, and allows 
the water to escape into the air-chamber, D. The air contained in the 
chamber D is condensed by the sudden influx of the water, but immediately 
reacting by means of its elasticity, forces a portion of the water up into the 
tube F. 

As soon as the water m the pipe B is brought to a state of rest, the valve 
of the air-chamber doses, and the valve B foils down or opens ; again the 
stream commences nmning, and soon acquires sufficient force to shut the 
valve E ; a new portion is then, by the momentum of the stream, urged into 
the air-chamber and up the pipe F ; and by a continuance of this action, 
water will be continually elevated in the pipe F. 

Big. 154 represents a more improved construction of the ram, in which by 
the use of two air-chambers, C and F, ^e force of the machine is greatly in- 
creased. A represents the mam pipe, B the valve from whence the water 
escapes, Gt the pipe in which it is elevated. 
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As this machine produces a kind of intermitting motion from the alternate 
flux and reflux of the stream, accompanied with a noise arising from the shock, 
its action has been compared to the butting of a ram ; and hence the name di 
the machine. 

It will be seen from these details, that a very insignificant pressing colutnn 
of water, running in the supply pipe, is capable of forcing a stream of water 
to a very great height, so that a sufficient fell of water may be obtained in any 
running brook, by damming up its upper end to produce a reservoir, and then 
carrying the pipe down the channel of the stream until a suflBcient fall is 
obtained. A considerable length of descending pipe is desirable to insure the 
action of the stream, otherwise the water, instead of entering the air-vessel, 
may be thrown back, when the valve is dosed, into the reservoir. 



CHAPTER X. 

PNEUMATIOa 

wiiat is the 862. Pneumatics is that department of 
S^umaticB? physical sciciice which treats of the motion 
and pressure of air,* and other aeriform, or 
gaseous substances. 

Into irhat two ^^^' Aoriform, or gaseous bodies, may be 
^foJ^JtS ^i^^^d into two classes, viz., the permanent 
tfamoes iM di- gases, or those which under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances of temperature and pressure are 
always in the gaseous state, as common air ; and the va- 
pors, which may readily be condensed by pressure, or the 
diminution of temperature, into liquids, as steam, or the 
vapor of water. 

364. Atmospheric air is taken as the type, or representative, of all perma- 
nent gases, and steam as the type of all vapors, because these substances pos- 
sess the general properties of gases and vapors in the utmost perfection. 

What i8 the 365. The atmosphere is a thin, transparent 
stmosphere? fl^j^j^ qj. aerfform substance, surrounding the 
earth to a considerable height above its surface, and which 
by its peculiar constitution supports and nourishes all 
forms of animal or vegetable life. 

* Atmoffpherie air is oomposed of oxygen *iid nitrogen mixed together in the proportion 
•f seyenty-nine parts of nitrogen and twenty-one of oxygen, or about fonr-fifths nitrogen 
to one-fifth oxygen. These two gases existing in the atmosphere are not chemically com- 
hined with eadi other, bnt merely mixed. 

Beside these two ingredients there is always In th^ air, at all places, carbonic acid gas 
•nd watery vapor, in variable proportions, and sometimes also the odoriferons matter of 
flowers, and other volatile substances. 

The air in all regions of the earth, and at all elevations, never varies in oomporitior, so 
Iki as regards the proportions of oxygen and nitrogen which it contains, no matter whether 
It be collected on the top of high mountains, over marshes, or over deserts. 

It is a wonderful principle, or law of nature, that when two gases of different weights, 
or specific gravities, are mixed together, they can not remain separate, as fluids of differ- 
ent densities do, but diffuse themselves uniformly throughout the whole space which both 
oceapy. It is, therefore, by this law that a vapor, arising by its own elasticity from a 
volatile substance, is caused to extend its influence and mingle with the surrounding at- 
mosphere, until its efl'eets become so enfeebled by dilution as to be imperceptible to the 
senses. Thus we are enabled to enjoy and perceive at a distance the odor of a flower- 
garden, or a perfiune which has been exposed in an apartment, 
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The atmosphere is not, as is generally regarded, invisibloi 

ih ^'^^▼iaMer ^^®^ 8®®^ through a great extent, as when we look upward 

in the sky on a clear day, the vault appears of an azure, or 

deep blue color. Distant mountains also appear blua In both these instances 

the color is due to the gpreat mass of air through which we direct our vision. 

The reason that we do not observe this color in a small quan- 
a small qoanti- tity of air is, that the portion of colored light reflected to the 
SbU^ to?"' ®y® ^^ * limited quantity is insufficient to produce the requis- 
ite sensation upon the eye, and in this way excite in the mind 
a perception of the color. Almost all slightly transparent bodies are exam- 
ples of this fact 

If a glass tube of small bore be filled with sherry wine, or wine of a simi- 
lar color, and looked at through the tube, it will be found to have all the 
appearance of water, and be colorless. If viewed firom above, downward, in 
the direction of its length, it will be found to possess its original color. In 
the first instance, there can be no doubt that the wine has the same color 
as the liquid of which it originally formed a part; but in the case of small 
quantities, the color is transmitted to the eye so faintly, as to be inadequate to 
produce perception. For the same reason, the great mass of the ocean 
appears green, while a small quantity of the same water contained in a glass 
is perfectly colorless. 

Does air poa- 366. Air, in common with other material 
SSw *quau. substances, possesses all the essential quali- 
tiea of matter r ^^g of matter, as impenetrability, inertia, and 



weight. 

What are 



367. The impenetrability of air may be shown by takmg a 
proofs of tiie hoUow vessel, as a glass tumbler, and immersing it in water 
&5f°iSf»'*"*' with its mouth downward; it will be found that the water 
will not fill the tumbler. If a cork is placed upon the water 
tmder the mouth of the tumbler, it will be seen that as the tumbler Is pressed 
down, the air in it will depress the sur&ce of the water on which the cork 
floats. The diving-bell is constructed on the same principle. 

^^ ^ 368. The inertia of the air is shown by the resistance which 

What artt '' 

proofs of the it opposes to the motion of a body passing through it Thus, 
inertia of air f jf ^^ Qp^^ q^ umbrella, and endeavor to carry it rapidly with 
the concave side forward, a considerable force will be requved to overcome 
the resistance it encounters. A bird could not fly in a space devoid of air, 
even if it could exist without respiration, since it is the inertia, or resistance 
of the particles of the atmosphere to the beating of the wings, which enables 
it to rise. The wings of birds are larger, m proportion to their bodies, than 
the fins of fishes, because the fluid on which they act is less dense, and has 
proportionally less inertia, than the water upon which the fins of fishes act 

To what ex. 369. Air is highly comprcssible and perfectly 

tent is air ploafip 

By these two qualities air and all other gaseous sabstanoea 
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are particalarly distinguished from liquids, which resist compression, and pos- 
sess but a small degree of elasticity. Illustrations of the compressibility of air 
are most familiar. A quantity of air contained in a bladder, or India-rubber 
bag, may be easily forced by the pressure of the hand, to occupy less space. 
There is, indeed, no theoretical limit to the compression of air, for with every 
additional degree of force, an additional degree of compression may be obtained. 
The elasticity, or expansibility of air, also manifests itself 
BOSS any con- in an unlimited degree. Air cannot be said to have any 
*rf"* I ^^ original size or volume, for it always strives to occupy a 
larger space. 

What are fliQs- When a part of the air inclosed in any vessel is withdrawn, 

trattons of the , . , . , . j. i. .^ i x- 

•xpansibility that which remams, expandmg by its elastic property, always 

ot^rj fiua the dimensions of the vessel as completely as before. If 

nine tenths were withdrawn, the remaining one tenth would occupy the same 
space that the whole did formerly. 

This tendency of air to occupy a larger space, or in other words, to increase 
its volume, causes it when confined in a vessel, to continually press against 
the inner surface. If no corresponding pressure acts from the outer surface, 
the air will burst it, unless the vessel is of considerable strength. This&ct may 
be shown by the experiment of placing a bladder partially filled with air be- 
neath the receiver of an air-pump, and by exhausting the air in the receiver 
the pressure of the external air upon the outer sur&ce of the bladder is re- 
moved. The elasticity of the air contained m the bladder being then unre- 
sisted by any external pressure, will dilate the bladder to its fhllest extent^ 
and oftentimes burst it. 

369. Air, as well as all other gases and va- 

Haaalrweigbtr ' " . -i . 

pors, possesses weight. 

The weight of air may be shown by first weighing a suitable vessel filled 
with air ; then exhausting the air from it by means of an air-pump, and weigh- 
ing again. The difference between the two weights will be the weight of the 
air contained in the vesseL 

The weight of 100 cubic inches of air is about 31 grains. 
To what is ttia ^^^' ^^^ elasticity, or expansion of air is due 
StamT ^ *^ *^® peculiar action of the molecular forces 
among its particles, which manifest themselves 
in a very different manner from what they do in solid and 
liquid bodies. 

In solid bodies, these forces hold the molecules, or particles together so 
closely, that they can not change thdr respective positions ; they also hold 
together the particles of liquid bodies, but to such a limited extent only, as to 
enable the particles to move upon each other with perfect freedom. But in 
gases, or sriform substances, the molecular forces act repulsively, and give to the 
particles a tendency to move away firom each other; and this to so great an ex- 
t^t, that nothing but external impediments can hinder their further expansion. 
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,«^ . « .. The question, therefore, naturally occurs in this connection, 

What limits . ,^ . ^ , i. .. ,, . x • ^ j u ^ 

the atmosphere Viz.: If air expands unhmitedly, when unrestncteo, why does 
to the earth? j^^^ Q^J. atmosphere leave the earth and diffuse itself through- 
out space indefinitely? This it would do were it not for the action of gravi- 
tation. The particles of air, it must be remembered, possess weight, and by 
gravity are attracted toward the center of the earth. This tendency of gravity to 
condense the air upon the earth's surface, Is opposed by the mutual repulsioiv 
existing between the particles of air. These two forces counterbalance each 
ctlier : the atmosphere will therefore expand, that is, its particles will separate 
from one another, until the repulmve force is diminished to such an extent as ta 
render it equal to the weight of the partides, or what is the same thing, tQ 
the force of the attraction of gravitation, when no fiirther expansion can take 
place. We may therefore conceive the particles of air at the upper sur&ce of 
the atmosphere resting in equilibrium, under the influence of two opposite 
forces, viz., their own weight, tending to cany them downward, and the 
mutual repulsion of the particles^ which constitutes the elasticity of air, tend« 
ing to drive them upward. 

whatbiTrreg- 371. The dcDsity of the air, or the quantity 

rity*?f*the^Sl contained in a given bulk, decreases with tho 

mospherer altitude, or height above the surface of the 
earth. 

This is owing to the diminished pressure of the air, and Fig. 155. 

the decreasing force of gravity. Those portions directly 
incumbent upon the earth are most dense, because they bear 
the weight of the superincumbent portions; thus, the hay 
at the lower part of the stack bears the weight of that 
above, and is therefore more compact and dense. (See Fig. 
155.) This idea may be conveyed by the gradual shading 
of the figure, which indicates the gradual diminution in the 
density of the atmosphere in proportion to its altitude. 

When is air 372. Air is Said to be rarefied 

said to be rare- i •< • i m i i 

fied? when it IS caused to expand and occupy a 

greater space. 

Grenerally, when we speak of rarefied air, we mean air that is expanded to 
a greater degree, or is thinner, than the air at the immediate surface of the 
earth. 

373. The great law governing the compressibility of air, which is knowQ 
torn its discoverer as " Mariotte's Law," may be stated as follows: 

What is Ma- ^hc volumc of spacc which air occupies is in^ 
riotte's Lav? vcrscly as the pressure upon it. 

If the compressing force be doubled, the air which is compressed wiQ 
occupy one half of the space : if the compressing force be increased in a three- 
fold proportion, it will occupy one third the space; if foui&ld, one fourth tho 
space, and so on. 
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The relation between the oompressibility of air, and its elasticity and dens- 
ity, also obeys a certain law which may thus be expressed : — 

374. The density and elasticity of air are 
directly as the force of compression. 

This relation is clearly exhibited by the following table : — 
With the same amount of air, occupying the space of 



What, relation 
exists between 
the compressi- 
hUxtj of air 
and its elastic- 
Uj and density? 



1 1 1 1 . . 



the elasticity and density will be 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 100. 
^^.. g Hence by compressing air into a very small space, by means 

lustrations of of a proper apparatus, we can increase its elastic force to such 
j^^^g^f****'**"* an extent as to apply it for the production of very powerful 
effects. The well-known toy, the pop-gun, is an example of 
the application of this power. The space A of a hollow cylinder, Fig. 166, is 
inclosed by the stopper, p, at one end, and by the end of the rod, S» at the 
other end. This rod being pushed further into the cylinder, the air contained 
in the space. A, is compressed until its elastic force becomes so great as to 
drive out the stopper, p, at the other end of the cylinder with great force, 




accompanied with a report The air-gon is oonstructed and operated on a 
flimilar principle. j.,q^ 157^ 

376. The laws of Mariotte may be 
instrate" ti^ illustxated and proved by the following 
lavs ofMariofte. experiment: let A B C D be a long, 
bent glass tube, open at its longer extremity, and fur- 
nished with a stop-cock at the shorter. The stop-cock 
being open so as to allow free communication with 
the air, a quantity of mercury is poured into the 
open end. The surfeoes of the mercury will, of course, 
stand at the same level, E F, in both legs of the 
tube, and will both sustain tiie weight of a col- 
umn of air reaching from E and F to the top of 
the atmo^here. If we now close the stop-cock, D, 
the effect of the weight of the whole atmosphere 
above that point is cut off, so that the surface, F, can 
sustiun no pressure arising from the weight of the 
atmosphere. StUl, the level of the mercury in both 
legs of the tube remsuns the same, bec^v^se the elas- 
ticity of the air inclosed in F D is precisely equal, and 
sufficient to balance the weight of the whole column 
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of atmosphere pressing upon the surface, E. If this were not the case, or if 
there were no air in F D, then the weight of the atmosphere pressing upon 
the surface E would force the mercury, E B C F, up into the space, F D. l%e 
elasiiciiy of air is^ therefore^ direcUy proportionate to the force, or compression, 
exerted upon it 

It is evident that the pressure exerted upon the surfece, E, Fig. 157, what- 
ever may be its amount, is that of a column of air reaching from E to the top 
of the atmosphere, or, as we express it, the weight of one atmosphere. The 
amount of this pressure, accurately determined, is equal to the weight, or 
pressure, which a column of mercury 30 inches high would exert on the 
same sur&oe. If then, we pour into the tube, A E, Fig. 157, as much 
mercury as will raise the sur&ce in the leg A B 30 inches above the 
surface of the mercury in the leg D G, we shall have a pressure on the 
surface of E equal to two atmospheres; and since liquids transmit pressure 
equally ui all directions, the same pressure will be exerted on the air included 
in the leg D F. This will reduce it in volume one hal^ or compress it into 
half the space, and the mercury will rise in the leg D F from F to F. This 
weight of two atmospheres reduces a given quantity of air into one half its 
volume. In the same manner, if mercury be again poured mto the tube A 
E until the sur&ce of the column in A E is 60 inches above the level of the 
mercury in D F, then the air ui D F will be compressed into one third of its 
original volume. In the same manner it could be shown, by continuing these 
experiments, that the diminution of the volume of tar will always be in the 
exact proportion of the increase of the compressuig force, and its volume can 
also be increased in exact proportion to the diminution of the compressing 
forca In fact this law has been verified by actual experiment, until the air 
has been condensed 27 times and rarefied 112 times. 

Air has been allowed to expand into more than 2,000 times its bulk, and 
it would have expanded still more if greater space had been allowed. Air 
has also been compressed into less than a thousandth of its usual bulk, so as 
to become denser than water. In this state it still preserved its gaseous fi>rm 
and condition. 

w th i ht ^*^^' ^^ ^'^ ^^^^ ^ possesses weight, and consequently 
of air known exerts pressure, was not known until about two hundred years 
SentB*?* *"" ^^' ^^® ancient philosophers recognized the fjMJt, that air 
was a substance, or a material thing, and they also noticed 
that when a solid, or a liquid, was removed, that the air rushed in and filled 
up the space that had been thus deserted. But when called to give a 
reason for this phenomenon, they said "that nature abhorred an empty 
space," or a " vacuum," and therefore filled it up with air, or some liquid, or 
solid body. .,, 

What is a -7^ 377. A vacuuiD is a space devoid of matter; 
Tacuum? jj^ general, we mean by a yacumn a space de- 
void of air. 

Ko perfect vacuum can be produced artificially; but confined spaces can 
be deprived of air sufficiently for all expenmental and practical purposes. 
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We do not know, moreover, that any vacuum exists in nature, although there 
is no conclusive evidence that the spaces between the planets are filled with 
any material substance. 

If we dip a pail into a pond, and fill it with water, a hole (or vacuum) is 
made in the pond as big as the pall ; but the moment the pail is drawn out, 
the hole is fiUed up by the water around it In the same manner air rushes 
in, or rather is pressed in by its weight, to fill up an empty space. 
„ . When we place one end of a straw, or tube in the mouth, 

water ilae in a and the Other end in a liquid, we can cause the liquid to rise 
^r^ by Buo- -^ ^^ straw, or tube by sucking it up, as it is called. We^ 
however, do no such thing ; we merely draw into the mouth 
the portion of air confined in the tube, and the pressure of the external air 
which is exerted on the sur^ice of the liquid into which the tube dips, being 
no longer balanced by the elasticity of the air in the tube, forces the liquid up 
into the mouth. If, however, the straw were gradually increased in length, 
we should find that above" a certam length we should not be able to raise 
water into the mouth at all, no matter how small the tube might be in diam- 
eter ; or, in other words, if we made the tube 34 feet long, we should find 
that no power of suction, even by the most powerful machinery instead of 
the mouth, could raise the water to that height. The water rises in the com- 
mon pump in the same way that it does in the straw ; but not above a height 
of 33 or 34 feet above the level of the reservoir. 

„ ^ 3T8. The reason why water thus rises in a straw, or pump, 

ascent of water remained a mystery until explained and demonstrated by Tor- 
tion^fi5rt'*<S^ "^®^^ * pupU of Gahleo. It is clear that the water is sus- 
plainedaQdde- tained in the tube by some force, and Torricelli argued that 
monstrated? whatever it might be, the weight of the column of water sus- 
tained most be the measure of the power thus manifested ; consequently, if 
another liquid be used, heavier or lighter, bulk for bulk, than water, then the 
same force must sustain a lesser or greaier column of suck liquid. By using a 
much heavier Uquid, the column sustained would necessarily be much shorter, 
and the experiment in every way more manageable. 

Torricelli verified his conclusions in the following manner: — ^He selected 
for his experiment mercury, the heaviest known liquid. As this is I3|- 
times heavier than water, bulk for bulk. It followed that if the force unputed 
to a vacuum could sustain 33 feet of water, it would necessarily sustain 
13-J times less, or about 30 inches of mercury. Torricelli therefore made the 
following experiment, which has since become memorable in the history of 
science : — 

He procured a glass tube (Fig. 168) more than 30 inches long, open at one 
end, and closed at the other. Filling this tube with mercury, and applying 
his finger to the open end, so as to prevent its escape, he inverted" it, plung- 
ing the end into mercury contained in a cistern. On removing the finger, he 
observed that the mercury in the tube fell, but did not fall altogether into the 
cistern ; it only subsided until its surface was at a height of about 30 inches 
above the surface of the mercury m the cistern. The result was what Tor- 

8 
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ricelli expected, and he soon Fia. 168. 

perceived the true cause of the 

phenomenon. The weight of 

the atmosphere acting upon 

the surface of the mercury in 

*he vessel, supports the liquid 

in the tube, this last being 

protected from the pressure of 

the atmosphere hy the closed 

end of the tube. 

379. The fact 
How was the ., . ., i 

conolusion of that the col- 
Torricelll far- ^j^j^ ^f mer- 
ther verified? 

cury m the 

tube was sustained by the 
pressure of the atmosphere, 
was further verified by an ex- 
periment made by Pascal in 
France. He argued, that if 
the cause which sustained the 
column in the tube was the 
weight of the atmosphere act- 
ing on the external surface of 
the mercury in the cistern, 
then, if the tube was trans- 
ported to the top of a high 
mountain, where a less quan- 
tity of atmosphere was above 
it, the pressure would be less, 
and the length of the column less. The experiment was tried by carrying 
the tube to the top of a mountain in the interior of France, and correctly 
noting the height of the column during the ascent. It was noticed that the 
height of the column gradually diminished as the elevation to which the 
instrument was carried increased. 

The most simple way of proving that the column of mercury contained in 
the tube, as in Fig. 158, is only balanced against the equal weight of a column 
of air, is to take a tube of sufficient length, and having tied over one end a 
bladder, to fill it up with mercury, and invert it in a cup of the same Kquid; 
the mercury will now stand at the height of about 30 inches ; but if with a 
needle we make a hole in the bladder closing the top of the tube, the mer- 
cury in the tube immediately falls to the level of that in the cup. 

These experiments by Torricelli led to the invention of tha 
Barometer. It was noticed that a column of mercury sus- 
tained in a tube by the pressure of the atmosphere, the tube 
being kept in a fixed position, as in Fig. 159, fluctuated from 
day to day, withm certain small limits. This e£fect waa 
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Fig. 159. 
A 







naturally attributed to the variation in the weight or pres- 
sure of the incumbent atmosphere, arising from various me- 
teorological causes. 

Thus, when the air is moist or filled with vapors, it is lighter 
than usual, and the column of mercury stands low in the 
tube ; but when the air is dry and free from vapor, it is heavier, 
and supports a longer column of mercury. 

So long as the vapor of water exists in the 
atmosphere, as a constituent part of it, it con- 
tributes to the atmospheric pressure, and thus 
a portion of the column of mercury in the ba- 
rometer tube is sustained by the weight of the 
vapor ; but when the vapor is condensed, and 
takes on a visible form, as clouds, etc., then it no longer 
forms a constituent part of the atmosphere, any more than dust, 
smoke, or a balloon floating in it does, and the atmospheric 
pressure being diminished, the mercury in the tube falls. In 
this way the barometer, by showing variations in the weight 
of the air, indicates also the changes in the weather. 

380. The space above the mercury in the 
barometer tube, A D, Fig. 169, is called the 
Torricellian vacutmi, and is the nearest approach to a perfect 
vacuum that can be procured by art; for upon pressing the 



Why should 
tlie presence of 
ondensed ya- 
por of water in 
tlio atmos- 
phere affect its 
pressure ? 



What is the 
most perfect 
vacuum with 
which we are 
acquainted? 



■ 



lower end deeper in the mercury, the 
whole tube becomes completely filled ; the fluid agaui 
falling upon elevating the tube, it is therefore a per- 
fect vacuum, with the exception of a small portion 
of mercurial vapor. 

381. Barometers are constructed m very different 
forms — ^the principle remaining the same, of course, in 
all. The first barometer constructed was simply a tube 
closed at one end, filled with mercury, and inverted 
in a vessel containing mercury, as in Fig. 159. 
What is th "^ ^®^ common form of barometer, 

eonstructiouof called the "Wheel-Barometer," con- 
Siomete??^^" sists of a glass tube, bent at the bot- 
tom, and filled with mercury. (See 
Fig. 160.) The column of mercury in the long arm 
of the tube is sustained by the pressure of the atmos- 
phere upon the surface of the mercury in the shorter 
arm, the end of which is open. A small float of iron 
or glass rests upon the mercury in the shorter arm of 
the tube, and is suspended by a slender thread, which 
is passed round a wheel carrying an index, or pointer. 
As the level of the mercury is altered by a variation 
of the pressure of the atmosphere, the float resting 



Fig. 160. 
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FiO. 162. 



upon the open surface, is raised or lowered in the FiG. 161, 

tube, moving the index over a dial-plate, upon which 
the various changes of the weather are lettered. 

Fig. 160 represents the internal structure of the 
wheel-barometer, and Fig. 161 its external appear- 
ance, or casing, with a thermometer attached. 

« -«v Av A very curious barometer, called 

DescriDe the ,...., ^ ^ « i. i. 

Aneroid Ba- the ^^ Aneroid Barometer, has been 

rometer. mvented and brought mto use within 

the last few years. Fig. 162 respresents its ap- 
pearance and construction. Its action is dependent 
•n the eflfect produced by atmospheric pressure on a 

metal box, from 
which the air 
has been ex- 
hausted. In the 
interior of the 
box is a circu- 
lar spring of 
metal, fastened 
at one extremi- 
ty to the sides 
of the box, and 
attached at the 
other extremity 
by a suitable ar- 
rangement to a 
pointer, which 
moves over a 
dial-plate, or 
scale. The in- 
terior of the box being deprived of air, the atmospheric pressure upon the 
external surfaces of the met'il sides is very great, and as the pressure varies, 
these surfaces will be elevated and depressed to a slight degree. This motion 
is communicated to the spring in the interior, and from thence to the pointer, 
which, moving upon the dial, thus indicates the changes in the weather, or 
the variation in the pressure of the atmosphere. 

What r the Water, or some other liquid than mercury, may be used for 
peculiarities of filling the tube of a barometer. But as water is 13| times 
lighter than mercury, the height of the column in the water- 
barometer supported by atmospheric pressure, will be 13^ times 
greater than that of mercury, or about 34 feet high ; and a change which 
would produce a variation of a tenth of an inch in a column of mercury, would 
produce a variation of an inch and a third in the column of water. The 
water-barometer is rarely used, for various reasons, one of which is, that a 
barometer 34 feet high is unwieldy and difficult to transport 
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382. The ordinary use of the barometer on land as a weather 
▼aiue of the indicator is extremely limited and uncertain. It has been 
Iwrometeraa a already stated that the weight of 100 cubic inches of air is 
weather indx- u 4. oa m u^ • Ti • ^^ . - « * *» 
cator? about 30 grams. To obtam this result, it is necessary that the 

experiment should be performed at the level of the sea^ and it 
is also requisite that the temperature of the air should be about 60° Fahren- 
heit's thermometer, and that the height of the column of mercury in the ba- 
rometer tube should be 30 inches. As these conditions vary, the weight, or 
pressure of the atmosphere, and consequently the height of the mercury in 
the barometer tube must also vary. Especially will the height of the mer- 
curial column vary with every change in the position of the instrument as 
regards its elevation above the level of the sea. A barometer at the base of 
a lofty tower will be higher at the same moment than one at tlie top of the 
tower, and consequently two such barometers would indicate different com- 
ing changes in the weather, though absolutely situated in the same place. No 
correct judgment, therefore, can be formed relative to the density of the at- 
mosphere as affecting the state of the weather, without reference to the situ- 
ation of the instrument at the time of making the observation. Consequently, 
no attention ought to be paid to the words ^^fair^ rain^ changedblcj^* etc., fre- 
quently engraved on the plate of a barometer, as they will be found no cer- 
tain indication of the correspondence between the heights marked, and the 
state of the weather. 

-. ^ X _. ^ The barometer, however, may be generally relied on for 
Towhatextent ^ .,. . ,.' . -J /^ -7t^ i, . ., . 

may the ba- lumishmg an indication of the state of the weather to this ez- 

TOmeterbere- tent:— that a fall of the mercury in the tube shows the ap- 
liedonforiore- - - , , , ., . . ,. 

telling changes proach of foul weather, or a storm; while a rise mdicates 
intheweatherf the approach of fair weather. 

At sea, the Indications of the barometer respectmg the weather, are gener- 
ally considered, from various circumstances, more reliable than on land: the 
great hurricanes which frequent the tropics, are almost always indicated, some 
time before the storm occurs, by a rapid Ml of the mercury. 

383. If a barometer be taken to a point elevated above the 
barometer be Surface of the earth, the mercury in the tube will fall ; because 
SSlng' ^^tile ^ ^® t^scend above the level of the sea, the pressure of the 
height of atmosphere becomes less and less. In this way the barometer 
moantainsf ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ determine the heights of mountains, and tables 
have been prepared showing the degrees of elevation corresponding to the 
amount of depression in the column of mercury. 

What is the 384. The absolute height to which the at- 
S^Srltoll-* mosphere extends above the surface of the 
phere? earth is not certainly known. There are good 

reasons, however, for believing that its height does not 
exceed fifty miles. 
This envelope of air is about as thick, in proportion to the whole fM^ as 
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the liquid layer adhering to an orange after it has been dipped in water, is 
to the entire maaa of the orange. Of the whole bulk of the atmosphere, the 
Eone, or layer which surrounds the earth to the height of nearly 2 3-4 nules 
fix>m its surface, is supposed to contain one hal£ The remaining half being 
relieyed of all superincumbent pressure, expands into another zone, or belt, 
of unknown thickness. Pig. 163 will convey an idea of the proportion which 
the highest mountains bear to the curvature of the earth, and the thickness 
of the atmosphere. The concentric lines divide the atmosphere into ax layers, 
containing equal quantities of air, showing the great compression of the lower 
layers by the weight of those above them. 

Fia. 163. 




HDCALATAS. 



Water is about 840 times the weight of air, taken bulk for 
comparative bulk, and the weight of the whole atmosphere enveloping our 
T!?^***v**' ?® globe has been estimated to be equal to the weight of a globe 
of lead sixty miles m diameter. 
If the whole air were condensed, so as to occupy no more space than the 
same weight of water, it would extend above the earth to an elevation of 
thirty-four feet 

385. All aeriform, or gaseous substances, 
like liquids, transmit pressure in every direc- 



How is the 
pressare of 

Iton^axert- tiou cquallj ; therefore, the atmosphere presses 
upward, downward, laterally, and obliquely, 
with the same force. 
386. 



What is the 
amount of 
pressure ex- 
erted by the 
atmosphere? 



What pressare 
is sustained 
by the human 
body? 



Why are we 
not crashed by 
the pressure of 
the abnosphere? 



The amount of pressure which the at- 
mosphere exerts at the level of the ocean is 
equal to a force of 15 pounds for every square 
inch of surface. ^^ 

The surface of a humln body, of average size, measure! 
about 2,000 square inches. Such a body, therefore, sustains 
a pressure from the atmosphere amounting to 30,000 pounds, 
or about 15 tons. 

The reason we are not crushed beneath so enormous a load, 
is because the atmosphere presses equally in all directions, 
and our bodies are filled with liquids capable of sustaining 
pressure, or with air of the same density as the external air; 
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to fhat the external pressure is met and counterbalanced hj the intenial re* 
iiBtance. 

If a nutn, or animal were at once relieved of all atmospheric pressure, aU 
the blood and fli^ds of the body would be forced by expansion to the sur&ce^ 
and the vessels would burst 

Wh t effect is Persons who ascend to the summits of very high mountains^ 
experienced la or who rise to a great elevation in a balloon, have experienced 
el^SSkSis?-^* the most intensb suffering from a diminution of the atmos- 
pheric pressure. The air contained in the vessels of the bod}; 
being reUeved in a degree of the external pressure, expands, causing intense 
pain in the eyes and ears^ and the minute veins of the body to swell and 
open. Travelers, in ascending the high mountams of South America, have 
noticed the blood to gush from the pores of the body, and the skin in many 
places to crack and burst. 

Wh t Is fih • ^® become painfiilly sensible of the effect of withdrawing 
principle of the external pressure of the atmosphere from a portion of the 
" ««PPi°S^* skin of the body in the operation of cupping. This is effected 
in the following manner : a vessel with an open mouth is connected with a 
pump, or apparatus for exhausting the air. The mouth of the vessel is ap- 
plied in air-tight contact with the skin ; and by working the pump a part of 
the air is withdrawn from the vessel, and consequently the skin within the 
vessel is relieved from its pressure. All other parts of the body being still 
subjected to the atmospheric pressure, and the elastic force of the fluids con- 
tained in the body having an equal degree of tension, that part of the skin 
which is thus relieved from the pressure swells out, and will have the ap- 
pearance of being sucked into the cupping-glass. 

If the lips be applied to the back of the hand, and the breath drawn in so 
as to produce a partial vacuum in the mouth, the skin will be drawn, or sucked 
in — not from any force resident in the lips or the mouth drawing the skin in, 
but from the fact that the usual external pressure of air is removed, and the 
pressure from within the skin is allowed to prevail 

. The sense of oppression and lassitude experienced in sum- 
ten feel op- mer previous to a storm, is caused by iiv irj. 
Tsto^ ^""^ * duninished pressure of the atmosphere. ^^' ^^^ 

The external air, in such instances, be- 
comes greatly rarefied by extreme heat and by the con- 
densation of vapor, and the air inside us (seeking to 
become of the same rarity) produces an oppressive and 
suffocating feeling. 

^ __,^ ^^ 387. The direct effects of atmospheric 

Describe the i. -n _x_ x j v. 

common sack- pressure may be illustrated by many 

•'• practical experiments. If a piece of 

moist leather, called a sucker. Fig. 164, be placed in 
dose contact with any heavy body, such as a stone, or a 
piece of metal, it will adhere to it, and if a cord be at- 
tached to the leather, the stone, or metal, may be raised 
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Upon what 
f indple are 
1> :8 enabled to 
ir '.Ik upon the 
ceiling, etc. ? 



Explain the 
principle and 
construction of 
the exhausting 
syringe and air- 
pamp ? 



by it. The effect of the sacker arises from the exclusion of the air between 
the leather and the surface of the stone. The weight of the atmosphere 
presses their surfaces together with a force amounting to 15 pounds on ereiy 
square inch of the surface of contact. If the sucker could act with full 
effect, a disc an inch square would support a weight of 15 pounds; two 
square inches, 30 pounds, etc The practical effect, however, of the sucker 
is much les& 

388. The power of flies and other small insects to walk on 
ceilings, and surfaces presented downward, or upon smooth 
panes of glass, in opposition to the gravity of their bodies, is 

generally refered to a sucker-like action of the palms of their 
i'oQi, Recent investigations have, however, proved, that the effect is rather 
due to the mechanical action of certain minute haurs growing upon the feety 
which are tabular and excrete a sticky liquid. 

389. For the purpose of exhibiting the effects produced by 
the atmosphere in different conditions, and for various practi- 
cal purposes, instruments have been contrived by which air 
may be removed from the interior of a vessel, or condensed 
into a small space to any extent, within certain limits. The 

first of these requkements may be obtained by the use of the instruments 
known as the exhausting syringe and the air-pump. 

The exhaustmg syringe consists of a hollow cylinder, generally Yia, 165. 
of metal, B 0, Fig. 165, very truly and smoothly bored upon the 
inside, and having a piston moving in it air-tight This cylinder 
communicates by a screw and pipe at the bottom, with any ves- 
sel, generally called a receiver, from which it is desirable to with- 
draw the air. The piston has a valve at E, opening upward, 
and at the bottom of the cylinder another valve precisely similar 
is placed, which also opens upward, shown at A. Suppose 
now the piston to be at the bottom of the cylinder and* the re- 
ceiver to be in proper connection — ^upon raising the piston by 
the handl^ D, a vacuum is made in the cylinder ; immediately 
the air in the receiver expands, passes through the valve A at 
the bottom of the cylinder, and fills its interior ; upon depressing 
the piston, the valve E opening upward permits the air to pass 
through, and the valve A at the bottom of the cylinder closmg, 
prevents it from passing back into the receiver. Upon again 
raising the piston, a further portion of air expanding from the 
receiver, enters the interior of the S3rringe, and upon depressing the piston, 
passes o^t through its valve. It is evident that this operation may be con- 
tinued as long as the air within the receiver has elasticity sufficient to force 
open the vaiyes. 

The proceM of removing air from a vessel, or receiver, by means of the ex- 
hausting syringre is slow and tedious, and more powerful instruments, known 
as air-pumps, a*^ generally employed for this purpose. The modem form 
of constructing tn^ air-pump is represented by Fig. 166. The principle of its 
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eonstmctlon ia the same aa Fia. 166. 

that of the exhaustmg sy- 
ringe, the piston being work- 
ed by a lever or handle, as in 
the common pump, the valvea 
opening and closing with 
great nicety and perfection. 

__ ^ , -. 381. When 

What is tbe 

eonstructioQof the density 
tte condensing ^f ^j^g ^ jg 
•yringe? . 

reqmred to 

be increased, the condensing 
syringe, the converse of the 
exhausting syringe, is em- 
ployed. It consists merely 
of an exhausting syringe, or 
air-pump, reversed, its valvea 
being so arranged as to force 
air into a chamber, instead of 
drawing it out For this 
purpose, the valves open 
inward in respect to the interio" -jf the cylinder, while in the exhaostiiig 
syringe and air-pump, they open a»itward. 

382. That the air in the inside of 

vessels is the force which resists and 

counterbalances the great pressure 

of the external atmosphere, may be 

proved by the following experiment: 
A strong glass vessel. Fig. 167, is provided, open 
both at top and bottom, and having a diameter of 
four or five inches. Upon one end is tied a bladder, 
ao as to be completely air-tight, while the other end ia 
placed upon the plate of an air-pump. Upon exhaust- 
ing the air from beneath the bladder, it will be forced 
inward by the pressure of the air outside, and when the 
exhaustion has been carried to such an extent that the 
strength of the bladder is less than this pressure, it will 
burst with a loud report. 

t is th ^^^' '^^^ air-pump was invented, in 

eScperiment of the year 1654, by Otto Guericke, a Ger- 

Hlj^hwM f ™*^' ^^ ** * g'^* P"^^^° exhibition of 
its powers, made in the presence of the 
emperor of Germany, the celebrated experiment known 
as the " Magdebui^ Hemispheres," was first shown. The 
Magdeburg Hemispheres, so called from the city where 
Guericke reaided, oonsist of two hoUow hemispheres of 

8* 
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perimental 
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of the atmos- 
phere? 



Fig. 167. 
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Describe the 
principle and 
constmction of 
the gasometer. 




Fig. 170. 



brass, Fig, 168, which fit together air-tight. By exhausting the air in their 
interior, by means of the air-pump, and a stop-cock arrangement affixed to 
one of the hemispheres, it will be found that they can not be pulled apart 
without the exertion of a very great force, since they will be pressed to- 
gether with a force of 16 pounds for every square inch of their surface. 
In the exhibition above referred to, given of these hemispheres by Guericke^ 
the surfaces of a pair constructed by him were so large, that thirty horses, 
fifteen upon a side, were unable to pull them apart By admitting the air 
again to their interior, the Magdeburg hemispheres &11 apart by their own 
weight 

Another interesting example of atmospheric pressure is^ 
to fill a wuie-glass, or tumbler with water to the brim, 
and, having placed a card over the mouth, to invert it 
cautiously. If the card be kept in a horizontal position, 
the water will be supported in the glass by the pressure 
of the air against the urface of the card. (See Fig. 169.) 
384. In a like manner, if we take a 
jar, and having filled it with water, in- 
vert it in a reservoir or trough, as is rep- 
resented in Fig. 170, it will continue to be 

completely filled with water, the li- 
quid being sustained in it by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere upon the water 
in the vessel Such an arrangement 
enables the chemist to collect and pre- 
serve the various gases without admix- 
ture with air; for if a pipe or tube 
through which a gas is passing be 
depressed beneath the mouth of the 
jar, so that the bubbles may rise into 
it, they will displace the water, and be 
collected in the upper part of the jar, 
fi'ee of all admixture. 

The gasometers, or large cylindrical 
vessels in which gas is collected in 
gas-works for general distribution, are 
constructed on this principle. They 
consist, as is shown in Fig. 171, oi a 
^Etrge cylindrical reservoir suspended with its mouth downward, and plunged 
to a cistern of water of somewhat greater diameter. A pipe which leads 
from the gas-works is carried through the water, and tume^upward, so as to 
enter the mouth of the gasometer. The gas, flowing through the pipe, rises 
into the gasometer, filling the upper part of it, and pressing down the water. 
Another pipe, descending from the gasometer through the water, is continued 
to the service pipes, which supply the gas. The gasometer is balanced by 
counter weights supported by chains^ whioh pass over pulleys, and just such 
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a preponderance is allowed lo it as is sufficient to give the gas contained in 
it the compression necessary to drive it through the pipes to the remotest park 
of the district to be illuminated. 

Fio. 111. 




ft liquid flow 
from a tight 
cask vitli only 
one opening? 



385. A liquid will not flow continuously from a tight < 
after it has been tapped or pierced, unless another opening 
is made as a vent-hole, in the upper part of the cask. The 
cask being air-tight, with the exception of a single opening 
the surface of the liquid in the vessel will be excluded from 
the atmospheric pressure, and it can only flow out in virtue of its own 
weight But if the weight of the liquid be less than the force of the air press- 
ing upon the mouth of the opening, the liquid can not flow from the cask ; the 
moment, however, that the air is enabled to act through the vent-hole m the 
upper part of the cask, the pressure below is counterbalanced, and the Uquid 
descends and runs freely through the openuig by its own weight,. 

If the lid of a tea-pot or kettle be air-tight, the liquid will not flow freely 
from the spout, on account of the atmospheric pressure. This is remedied by 
making a small hole in the lid, which allows the air to enter from without 
The Pneumatic Ink-stand, de- 
signed to prevent the ink from 
thickening, by the exposure of a 
small surface only to the air, is 
constructed upon the principles 
(^atmospheric pressure. It consists of a close 
glass vessel, represented in Fig. 172, from the 
bottom of which a short tube proceeeds, the 
depth of which is sufficient for the immersion 
of the pen. By filling the ink-stand in an inclined position, we exclude the 
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air in great part from the interior, and on replacing it in an upright paction, 
the ink will be prevented from rising in the small tube and flo"wing over, on 
account of the atmospheric pressure upon the exposed surface of the ink in 
the small tube, which is much greater than the pressure of the column of 
liquid in the interior of the vessel As the mk in the small tube is consumed 
by use, its surface will gradually fell; a small bubble of air will enter and 
rise to the top of the bottle, where it will exert an elastic pressure, which 
causes the surface of the ink in the short tube to rise a little higher, and this 
efifect will be repeated until all the ink m the bottle has been used. 

386. The pecuUar gurghng noise produced when liquid ia 
J^Ue ^gSrgle ^^^7 PO^red from a bottle, is produced by the pressure of the 
when a liquid atmosphere forcing air into the interior of the bottle. In the 
ly^unntf^" first instance, the neck of the bottle is filled with liquid, so as 
to stop the^mission of an*. When a part has flowed out, 
and an empty space is formed within the bottle, the atmospheric pressure 
forces in a bubble of air through the liquid in the neck, which by rushing 
suddenly into the interior of the bottle, produces the sound. The bottle will 
continue to gurgle so long as the neck continues to be choked with hquid. 
But as the contents of the bottle are discharged, the liquid, in flowing out, 
only partially fills the neck ; and, while a stream passes out through the lower 
half of the neck, a stream of air passes in through the upper part The flow 
being now continued and uninterrupted, no sound takes place. 

38*7. Water, and most liquids exposed to the air, absorb a 

^laVater?^ greater or less quantity of it, which is mamtained in them by 

the pressure of the atmosphere acting on their surfaces. 

Boiled water is flat and insipid, because the agency of heat expels the air 

which the water previously contained. Fishes and other marine animals 

^^i^d not live in water deprived of air. 

The presence of air in water may be shown by placing a 

Jtresenceofair tudibler containing this liquid under the receiver of an air- 
iown*?" ^ pump, and exhausting the air. The pressure of the air being 
removed from the surface of the water, minute bubbles will 
i^alce their appearance in the whole mass of the water, and rising to the sur- 
face, escape. 
„^ ^ The reason that certain bottled liquors froth and spailcle 

Why do Bome ^ 

Dottled liquids when imcorked and poured into an open vessel is, that when 

kte? *^^ *^"" *^®^ *^® bottled, the air confined under the cork is condensedi 

and .axerts upon the surface a pressure greater than that of 

the atmosphere. This has the effect of holding, in combination with the 

Jiquor, air or gas, which, under the atmospheric pressure only, would escape. 

If any air or gas rise from the liquor after being bottled, it causes a still greater 

condensation, and an increased pressure above its surface. When the cork 

is drawn from a bottle containing liquor of this kind, the air fixed in xhe 

liquid, being released from the pressure of the air which was condensed under 

the cork, instantly makes its escape, and rising in bubbles^ produces eSsrvear 

oence and fix>th. 
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It sometimes happens that the united force of the air and gases thus con- 
fined in the bottle, becomes greater than the cohesive strength of the parti- 
cles of matter composing the bottle ; the sides of the bottle in such cases give 
way or burst 

Those liquors only froth which are viscid, glutinous, or thick, like ale, por- 
ter, etc., because they retain the little bubbles of air as they rise ; while a thin 
liquor, like champagne, which suffers the bubbles to escape readily, sparkles. 
H is th ^^®* ^® pressure of the atmosphere is connected with the 

pressure of the action of breathing. The air enters the lungs, not because 
connectedwifch ^^^ ^^^ ^* ^^ ^^* ^^ *^® weight of the atmosphere forcing 
the act of it into the empty spaces formed by the expansion of the air- 
Dreathing? ^^j^ of the lungs. The air in turn escapes from the lungs by 

means of its elasticity ; the lungs, by muscular action, compress the air con- 
tained in them, and give to it by compression a greater elasticity than the air 
without. By this excess of elasticity it is propelled, and escapes by the 
mouth and nose^ 

't389. It has been proposed to take advantage of the pressure 
TOoSp^dT con- ®^ *^® atmosphere for the construction of an atmospheric tele- 
ftructionofthe graph, or apparatus for conveying the mails and other matter 
t^^ph?* over great distances with great rapidity. The plan proposed 
is as follows ; — a long metal tube is laid down, the interior 
surface of which is perfectly smooth and even. A piston is fitted to the tube 
in such a manner as to move freely in it and yet be air-tight. To one side 
of this piston the matter to be moved, made up in the form of a cylindrical 
bundle, is attached. A partial vacuum is then made in the tube before the 
piston, by means of large air-pumps, worked by steam-power, located at the 
fiirther end of the tube, when the pressure of the atmosphere on the other 
side of the piston impels it forward through the whole length of the exhausted 
tube. It has been estunated that a piston, drawing after it a considerable 
weight of matter, could in this way be forced through a tube at the rate of 
600 miles per hour. 

390. The pressure of the atmosphere is taken advantage of in the con- 
struction of a great variety of machines for raising water ; the most important 
and fomiliar of which is the common, or suction pump. 

Describe the The commoD, or suction pump, consists 

to™*^common ^^ ^ hoUow Cylinder, or barrel, open at both 
pump. ends, in which is worked a movable piston, 

which fits the bore of the cylinder exactly, and is air-tight. 
The pump is further provided with two valves, one of 
which is placed in the piston, and moves with it, while 
the other is fixed in the lower part of the pump-barrel. 
These valves are termed boxes. 

Fig. 173 represents the construction of the common pump. The body con- 
BSts of a cylinderi or barrel, &, the lower part of which, called the suctioa* 
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pipe, descends into the water which it is designed to FiG. 173. 

laisa In the barrel works a piston containing a yalve^ 

2>, opening upward. A similar valve, ^, is fixed in the 

boaj of the pump, at the top of the suction-pipe. S is 

a spout fix>m which the water raised by the working of 

the piston is discharged. 

The operation of the pump in raising water is as fol- 
lows ;— when the piston is raised from the bottom of the 
cylinder, the air above it is drawn up, leaving a vacuum 
below the piston ; the water in the well then rushes up 
through the valve ^, and fills the cylinder ; the piston is 
then forced down, shutting the valve, g^ and causmg the 
water to rise through the piston-valve, p ; the piston is 
then raised, closing its valve, and raising the water 
above it, which flows out of the spout, S. 

,^ , 891. Water rises in a pump 

Why does , . i i , 

water rise in a Simply and entirely by the 

common pump? ^ •^ /• ., ] i 

pressure oi the atmosphere 
(15 pounds on every square inch), which 
pushes it up into the void, or vacuum left by the up- 
drawn piston. 

Towhathdght 892. The common, or suction putiap, can 
Suhlco^S ^^* ^^^^® water beyond the point of height at 
pump? which the column of water in the pump tube 

is exactly balanced by the weight of the atmosphere. The 
utmost limit of this does not exceed 34 feet. 

. The height to which water is thus forced up m a pump is simply a question 
of balance ; 15 pounds' pressure of the atmosphere can support only 15 pounds* 
weight of water ; and a column of water, one inch square and 34 feet high, 
will weigh 15 pounds. As the pressure of the atmosphere is subject to va- 
riations, and as the mechanism of the pump is never absolutely perfect, the 
length of the pipe through which water is to be elevated ought never to 
exceed in practice 30 feet above the level of the water in the well, or reser- 




What iB 
ValveT 



893. A valve, in general, is a contrivance by 
which water or other fluid, flowing through a 
tube or aperture, is allowed free passage in one direction, 
but is stopped in the other. Its structure is such, that, 
while the pressure of fluid on one side has a tendency to 
close it, the pressure on the other side has a tendency to 
open it. 
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Figs. 1'74, 175, and 176, represent the various forms of valves used in 
pumps, water-engines, etc. 

Fig. 174. Fia. 175. Fm. 176. 





394. When it is desired to riuse water to a greater height than 34 feet, a 
modification of the pump, called the forcing-pump, is employed. 

^^at is a The Forcing-Pump is an apparatus which 
Fordng-pump? j^jggg water from a reservoir, on the principle of 
the suction-pump, and then, by the pressure of the piston 
on the water, elevates it to any required height. 

Fig. 177 represents the principle of the construction 
of the forcing-pump. There is no valve in the pis- 
ton c (Fig. 177), but the water raised through the suc- 
tion-pipe a, and the valve ^, by the elevation of the 
piston, is forced by each depression of the piston up 
through the pipe e e, which is furnished with a valve to 
prevent the return of the liquid. 

The forcing-pump, as constructed in Fig. 177, ejects 
the water only at each stroke of the piston, in the 
manner of a syringe. When it is desired to make the 



Fio. 177. 




flow of the water continuous 
as in a fire-engine, an air, 
chamber is added to the 
force-pump, as is represented 
at A, Fig. 178. The water 
then, instead of immediately 
pasnng off through the discharging-pipe, partially 
fills the air vessel, and by the action of the piston 
in the pump, compresses the air contained in it 
The elasticity of the air, thus compressed, being in- 
creased, it reacts upon the water, and forces its ascent 
in the discharge, or force-pipe. When the air in the 
<}hamber is condensed into half its original bulk, it 
will act upon the surface of the water with double 
the atmospheric pressure, while the water in th^ 
force-pipe, being subject to only one atmospheric 
pressure, there will be an unrestricted force, preas- 
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ing the water up, equal to one atmosphere: consequently, a column of water 
will be sustained, or projected to a height of 34 feet When the air is con- 
densed into one third of its bulk, its elastic force will be increased three- 
fold, and it will then not only counterbalance the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, but will force the water upward with a pressure equal to two at- 
mospheres, or 64 feet, and so on. The ordinary fire-engine is simply a conve- 
nient arrangement of two forcing-pumps, furnished with a strong air-chamber, 
and which are worked successiyely by the elevation and depression of two 
long levers called brakes. 

,wh»t is a 395. The Syphon is an apparatus by which 
Syphon? g^ liquid can be transferred from one vessel to 
another jvithout inverting, or otherwise disturbing the 
position of the vessel from which the liquid is to be re- 
moved. 

In its simplest form, the syphon consists of a bent 
tube, ABC, Fig. 179, having one of its branches 
longer than the other. If we immerse the short arm 
in a vessel of water, and by applying the mouth to 
the long arm, as at C, exhaust the air in the tube, 
the water will be -pressed over by atmosphenc pres- 
sure, and continue to flow so long as the end of the 
lower arm is below the level of the water in the vessel 
ITDon hat ^^^ action of the syphon is readily 
principle does explained : the column of liquid in 
thesyphonactf ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^nd that reaching in 
the shorter arm from the top of the curve or bend to the surface of the liquid 
in the vessel, have both a tendency to obey the attraction of gravity and fall 
out of the tube. This tendency is opposed, however, on both sides, by 
atmospheric pressure, acting on one side at the opening C, and upon the 
other upon the surface of the liquid in the vessel, thus preventing, in the 
interior of the tube, the formation of a vacuum, which would take place at 
the curve, if the two columns ran down on both sides. But the column 
on one side being longer than upon the other, the weight of the long 
column overbalances the short one, and determines the diroction of the 
flow; and in proportion as the liquid escapes from the long arm, a fresh 
portion is forced into the short arm on the other side by the pressure of 
the air. The syphon is, therefore, kept full by the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, and kept running by the irregularity of the lengths of the columns in 
its branches. 

A suction-tube is sometimes attached to the syphon to make it more use- 
ful and eflacient, as is represented in Fig. 180. By this means we may fill 
the whole sjrphon without the liquid entering the mouth, by sucking at 
the end of the suction-tttbe, and temporarily dosing the end of the longer 
arm. 

In order that the discfaarge of a liquid by means of the syphon should bt 
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perfectly constant, it is nee- Fia. 180. 
eaaary that the difference >^^^ 
of lengths of the columns of r ^ ) 
liquid in both branches 
should be immovable. 
This may be effected by 
connecting the syphon with 
a float and pulley, as is 
lepresented in Fig. 181. 

- , . ,^ The curi- 

Ezplidn the 

phenomenon OUS pheno- 

of intermitting menon of 

springs. 

intermitting 

springs may be explained 
upon the principle of the 
syphon. These springs run 
for a time and then stop 
altogether, and after a time ^ 
run again, and then stop. ^ 
If we suppose a reservoir^ 
in the interior of a hill or 
mountain, with a syphon- 
like channel running from it, as 
in ^g. 182, then as soon as the 
water collecting in the reservoir 
rises to the height shown by the 
dotted line, the stream will be- 
gin to flow, and continue flow- 
ing till the reservoir is nearly 
emptied. Again, after an in- 
terval long enough to fill the 
reservoir to the required height, 
it will ag^ain flow, and so on. 

896. If 



Pro. 181. 




Fig. 182. 



When will « 




a solid substance have 



same 



body remain ^eDsity as atmospheiic air, it will, when im- 



suspended 
the air? 



in 



mersed in air, lose its entire weight, and will 
remain suspended in it in any position in which it may 
be placed. 

When win a ^^^' ^^ ^ ^^^^^ hody, bulk for bulk, be lighter 
ttelir?* ^ ihRU atmospheric air, it is pressed upward by 

the surrounding particles of air, and rises, upon 
the same principle as a cork rises fronf the bottom of a 
vessel of water. (See § 85.) 
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As the density of the air continually diminishes as we 
wmarTM^d- *sce°cl from tiie surface of the earth, it is evident that such 
ing body re- a body, as it goes up, will finally attain a heighc where the air 
mUn station. ^.^ ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^ density as itselfj and at such a point the 
body will remain stationary. Upon this principle douds, at 
different times, float at diflferent degrees of elevation. 

It is also upon these principles that aerostation, or thQ art of navigating the 
«r, depends. 

VhatareBai- 398. Balloons are machines which ascend 
looDB? through the atmosphere, and float at a certain 
height, in virtue of heing filled with a gas or air lighter 
than the same bulk of atmospheric air. 
,^ , ,^ Balloons are of two kinds. Montgolfikr, 

What are the /» i . i n i tt 

two yarieuea or rarefied air balloons, and Hydrogen gas 

of ballooas? _ 

balloons. The first are filled with common 
air rarefied by heat, and thus made lighter than the 
surrounding atmosphere ; while the second are filled 
with hydrogen, a gas about fourteen times lighter than 
air. 

Describe the "'^^ rarefied ak-balloon was invented by Montgolfler, a 
Montgolfier, or French gentleman, in 1782, who. first filled a paper bag with 
loon.^*^*^^**^' ^68-*^ a""? »°d allowed it to pass up a chimney. He after- 
ward constructed balloons of silk, of a spherical shape, with 
an aperture formed in the lower sur&ce. BeneaUi this opening a light wire 
basket was suspended, containing burning material The hot air arising from 
the burning substances, enters the aperture, and rendering the balloon specific- 
ally lighter than the air, causes it to ascend with considerable velocity. 
Small balloons of a similar character are fi^uently made at the present day 
of paper, the air within them being rarefied by means of a sponge soaked in 
alcohol, suspended by a wire beneath the mouth, and ignited. 
Describe the ^^® hydrogen gas baUoon consists of a light silken bag, 
hydrogen gas filled either with hydrogen, or common illuminating gas. The 
baUoon. difierence between the specific weight of either of these gases 

and common air is so great, that a large balloon filled with them possesses 
ascensional power sufficient to rise to great heights, carrying with it consid- 
erable additional weight The aeronaut can descend by allowing the gas to 
escape by means of a valve, thereby diminishing the bulk of the balloon. To 
enable him to rise again, ballast is provided, generally consisting of bags of 
sand, by throwing out which, the balloon is lightened, and accordingly 
rises. 

By means of one of these machines Gray Lussac, .an eminent French chem- 
ist, ascended in 1804, for the purpose of making meteorological observation^^ 
to the great height of 23,000 feet 
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DotheUwBof 399. Air obeys the laws of motion which 
motion appi7 g^j.^ common to all other material and ponder- 
able substances. 
Howisthemo- ^00. The momcntum of air, or the amount 
SSSLted?*^ of force which it is capable of exerting upon 
bodies opposed to it, is estimated in the same 
way as in the case of solids, viz., by multiplying its weight 
by its velocity. 

What are flioa- '^^ momentum of air is usefully employed as a mechanical 
trations of the agent in imparting motion to wind-mills and to ships. Its 
momentum of j^Qg^ striking effects are seen in the force of wind, which oc- 
casionally, in hurricanes and tornadoes, acts with fearful 
power, prostrating trees and buildings. Such results are caused by the mo- 
mentum of the air being greater than the force by which a building, or a tree 
is festened to the earth. 

*401. Any force acting suddenly upon the air from a center, 
the rings of imparts to it a rotary movement A very beautiful illustra- 
"?**^^Brw)iS» ^^^ ^^ *^^® ^ ®®®^ ^ *^® rings of smoke which are produced 
and in the dis- by the mouth of a skilM tobacco-smoker, and frequently also 
waf^ **^ **"*" upon a much larger scale by the discharge of cannon, on a 

still day. In these cases a portion 
of air acted upon suddenly fixjm a center is caused ^^^' ^°^' 

to rotate, and the particles of smoke render the mo- j^:^^*^^li{f{^^^ 
tion yisiblel The whole circumference of each \f^ -^^ 

circle is in a state of rapid rotation, as is shown by ^^Ui^^^T^^ 
the arrows in Fig. 183. The rapid rotation in ^^7> 

short, confines the smoke within the narrow limits of a circle, and causes the 
rings to be well defined, k 

PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN PNEUMATICS. 

L If 100 enbie inches of air weigh 31 grains, what will be the weight of one cnbic foot ? 

2. If the pressure of the atmosphere be 15 pounds upon a square inch, what pressure 
will the body of an animal sustain, whose snperfldal surface is forty square feet ? 

3. When the elevation of the mercnry in the barometer is 28 inches, what will be tho 
height of a ooinmn of water supported by the pressure of the atmosphere f 

Solution: Column of mercury supported by the atmosphere — 28 inches. Mercury 
being 13^ times heavier than water, the column of water supported by the atmosphere -• 
13ix28=31 feet. 

4. When the elevation of the mercury in the barometer is 30 inches, what will be the 
height of a column of water supported by the atmosphere? 

5. To what height may water be raised by a common pump, at a place where the ba* 
rometer stands at 24 inches f 

6 If a cubic inch of air weighs .30 of a grain, what weight of air will a vessel whos« 
ttpadty is 60 cubic inches, contain t 
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CHAPTER XL 

ACOUSTICS. 



^ ' \ ^ 402. Acoustics is that department of phy*. 

"What iM «h8 . , . !_• T_ . ^ / .^ . ^ y 

fcience of icai sciciice wDica treats of the nature^ phe- 
^^ ^ nomena, and laws of sound. It also includes 

the theory of musical concord or harmony, 
wha u Sound f ^^^* Sound is the sensation produced on the 
organs of hearing, when any sudden shock or 
impulse, causing vibrations, is given to the air, or any 
other body, which is in contact, directly or indirectly, with 
the ear. 

Under what dr. 404. Whcu au clastic body is disturbed at 
5ib?Ito?^io^ any point, its particles execute a series of vi- 
mentB urise f bratory movcments, and gradually return to a 
position of rest. 

Thus when a glass tumbler is struck bj a hard body, a tremulous agitation 
is transmitted to its entire mass, which movement graduallj diminishes in 
force until it finally ceases. Such movements in matter are termed vibra- 
tions, and when communicated to the ear produce a sensation of sound. 

The nature of these vibratory movements may be illustrated by noticing 
the viable motions which occur on striking or twitching a tightly extended 
cord, or wire. Suppose such a cord, repre- -pm. 184. 

sented by the central line in Fig. 184 to be 
forcibly drawn out to A, and let go; it 
would immediately recover its original posi- 
tion by virtue of its elasticity ; but when it 
leached the central pointy it would have ac- 
quired so much momentum as would cause 
it to pass onward to a; thence it would vi- 
brate back in the same manner to B, and back again to h, the extent of its 
vibration being gradually diminished by the resistance of the air, so that it 
would at length return to a state of rest 

Describe the In vibratory movements of this kind all the separate par* 
tion"'^ **^bnll *^^^^ ^™® ^°*° motion at the same time, simultaneously pass 
Hon, the point of equilibrium, or rest, simultaneously reach the 

maximum of their vibration, and simultaneously begin their retrograde mo- 
tion. Such vibrations are therefore called stationary, or fixed vibrationa 
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Deteri1)e fhe 
nature of a 

Erogressivo vi- 
ration. 



How may fhe 
sound-vibra- 
tions in aolid 
bodies be ren- 
dered visible ? 



I? however, the motions of the vibrating body are of ewich a 
character that the agitation proceeds from one particle to an- 
other, so that each makes the same vibration, or oscUlation, 
as the preceding one, with the sole exception of the motion 
beginning later, we have what is called progressive vibrations. Thus if we 
festen a cord at one end, and move the other end up and down, a wave, or 
progressive vibration, is produced. 

As the clearest conception can be formed of vibrations by comparing them 
to the waves produced by throwing a stone into smooth water, the term un- 
dulatory, or wave movement, has been adopted in general to express the 
phenomena of vibrationa 

405. Daily experience teaches us that almost every motion of bodies in our 
Tidnity is accompanied by a noise perceptible to our ears. All such sounds 
are the result of the vibrations of a portion of matter, and the nature of the tone, 
or sound, depends only on the manner in which these vibrations originate. 

406. Sound-vibrations in sohd bodies may be rendered vis- 
ible by many simple contrivances. If we attach a ball by 
means of a string to a bell, and strike the bell, the ball will 
vibrate so long as the bell continues to sound. When a bell 
is sounding, also, the tremulous motion of its particles may be 
perceived by gently touching it with the finger. If .the finger is pressed 
firmly against the bell, the soimd is stopped, because the vibrations are in- 
terrupted. When sounds are produced by drawing the wet finger around the 
edge of a glass containing water, waves will be seen undulating from the sides 
toward the center of the glass. 

When a tuning-fork is struck and made to sound, its vibrations Fio. 185w 
are clearly ^visible, both branches alternately approaching and re- 
receding from each other, as is represented m Fig. 185. 

If we strike a tuning-fork, and then touch the surfece of mercury 
with one of its extremities, the surface of the mercury will exhibit 
little undulations or waves. 

Ho are th "^^ ^^^ interesting method of exhibiting the 

so-called aeons- character of sound is by means of the so-called 
"acoustic figures," which may be produced in the 
following manner: — Sprinkle some fine sand over a 
square or round piece of thin glass or metal, and holding the plate 
firmly by means of a pair of pincers, draw a violin bow down the edge ; the 
■and is put in motion, and finally arranges itself along those parts of the sur&ce 

which have the least vi- 
Fig. 186. bratory motion. By chang- 

ing the point by which 
the plate is held, or by 
varying the parts to which 
the violin bow is applied, 
the sand may be made to 
Assome various interesting figures, as is represented in Fig. 186. 



tic figures pro- 
duced? 
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L^ . .. 407. Air is the usual medium through which 

What is the _ . ■» .1 rm •! 

usual medium souud 18 convejed to the ear. ine vibratmg 
soundispropa. bodj imparts to the air in contact with it an 
** undulatory, or wave-like movement, which, 

propagating itself in every direction, reaches the ear, and 
produces the sensation of sound. 

What are son- 408. Vibrating bodies which are capable of 
•rous bodies? ^j^^g imparting undulations to the air, are 
termed sounding, or sonorous bodies. 

The aerial vibrations, or undulations thus caused, propagate themselves 
firom the center of disturbance in concentric circles, in the same way that 
waves spread out upon the smooth surface of water. If such waves of water, 
propagated from a center, encounter any obstruction, as a floating body, they 
will bend their course round the sides of the obstacle, and spread out obliquely 
beyond it So the undulations of air, if interrupted in their progress by a 
high wall or other similar impediment, will be continued over its summit and 
propagated on the opposite side of it. 

In a sound-wave or undulation of the air, as in a wave of water, there ia 
no permanent change of place among the particles, but simply an agitation, 
or tremor, communicating from one particle to another, so that each particle^ 
like a pendulum which has been made to oscillate, recovers at length its 
original position. 

This motion may be best illustrated by comparing it to the motion pro- 
duced by the wind in a field of grain. The grassy waves travel visibly over 
the field in the direction in which the wind blows; but this appearance of 
an object moving is only delusive. The only real motion is that of the heads 
of the grain, each of which goes and returns as the stalk stoops or recovers 
itself This motion affects successively a line of ears in the direction of the 
wind, and afifects simultaneously all the ears of which the elevation or de- 
pression forms one visible wave. The elevations and depressions are propa- 
gated in a constant direction, while the parts with which the space is filled 
only vibrate to and fro. Of exactly such a nature is the propagation of sound 
through air. 

Under what ^^^' ^^ °^ substaucc intervenes between the 
^'^cumstoncOT vibrating body and the organs of hearing, no 
• wundV ^^^ sensation of sound can be produced. 

This is readily proved by placing a bell, rung by the action 
of clock-work, beneath the receiver of an air-pump, and exhausting the air. 
No sound wiU then be heard, although the striking of the tongue upon the 
bell, and the vibration of the bell itself, are visible. Now, if a little air be 
admitted into the receiver, a &int sound will begin to be heard, and this 
sound will become gradually louder in proportion as the air is gradually read- 
mitted, until the air within tiie receiver is in the same condition as that without 
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Sound, therefore, cannot be propagated through a Tacnnm. 

"The loudest sound on earth, therefore, cannot penetrate beyond the 
limits of our atmosphere ; and in the same manner, not the &intest sound 
can reach our earth Irom any of the other planets. Thus the most fearful 
explosions might take place in the moon, without our hearing anything of 
them." 

How does the ^lO. The powcr of air to transmit sound 
teannnisrion^ yanes wlth its Uniformity, its density, and its 
"^^^ . humidity. 

Whatever tends to agitate or disturb the condition of the atmosphere, affects 
the transmission of sounds. When a strong wind blows from the hearer to- 
ward a sounding body, a sound often ceases to be* heard which would be 
audible in a calm. Falling rain, or snow, interferes with the undulations of 
sound-waves, and obstructs the transmission of sound. 

The fact that we hear sounds with greater distinctness by 
hea? TOundS ^?^* ^^^ ^7 ^7* ^^7 ^®» ^ P^ accounted for by the cir- 
moredistinctiy cumstance, that the different layers or strata of the atmosphere 

by nieht th^^ , ,. , , . . . , . , , 

1)7 day? ^^ ^^^ liable to variations in density and to currents, caused 

by changes of temperature, at night than by day. The air at 
night is also more still, from the suspension of business and hum of men. 
Many sounds become perceptible during the night, which during the day are 
completely stifled, before they reach the ear, by the din and discordant noises 
of labor, business, and pleasure. 

Sound of any kind is transmitted to a greater distance in cold and dear 
weather than in warm weather, the density of air being increased by cold 
and diminshed by heat 

On the top of high mountains, where the air is greatly rare- 
^^tions of ^®^' *^® sound of the human voice can be heard for a short 
the Tariation distance only ; and on the top of Mont Blanc, the explosion 
^^Eonnd in ^^ ^ pistol appears no louder than that of a small cracker. 

When persons descend to any considerable depth in a diving- 
bell, the air around them is compressed by the weight of a considerable column 
of water above them. In such cutjumstances, a whisper is almost as loud as a 
shout in the open air; and when one speaks with ordinary force it produces 
an effect so loud as to be painfoL 

Is air neeei. 411. Air is not necessary to the production 
proSadS^n*^ of souud, although most sounds are transmitted 
■onnd' by itg vibrations. Sound can be produced un- 

der water, and all bodies are more or less fitted, not only 
to produce, but also to transmit sounds, 
whatsubrtao. 412. Souud is communicated more rapidly 



eate 



eommnni- 



Srad and D^ore distinctly through solid bodies than 
moat readily? through either liquids or gases. It is trans- 
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mitted by water near four times more rapidly than "by air, 
and by solids about twice as rapidly as by water. 

If we strike two stones together under water, the sound will be as loud as 
If they had been struck in the air. 

When a stick is held between the teeth at one extremity, and the other la 
placed in contact with a table, the scratch of a pin on the tabic may be heard 
with great distinctness, ti^ough both ears be stopped. 

The earth often conducts sound, so as to render it sensible to the ear, when 
the air fails to do so. It is well known that the approach of a troop of horse 
can be heard at a distance by putting the ear to the ground, and savages 
practice this method of ascertaining the approach of persons from a great dis- 
tance. 

The principle that solids transmit sounds more perfectly than air, has been 

applied to the construction of an instrument called the " stethoscope." 

^ _^ ^^ The stethoscope consists of a hollow cylinder of wood, some- 

Describe the , . , ,. . 1. ,1 X X mt- .J XI- 

fitethoaoope. what resembhng m form a small trumpet The wide mouth 

is appUed firmly to the breast, and the other is held to the ear 
of the medical examiner, who is thus enabled to hear distinctly the action of 
the organs of respiration, and judge whether they are in a healthy condition, 
or the reverse. 

How is the in- 413. Sound decreascs in intensity from the 
iffecSd^brdS? center where it originates, according to the 
*»oce' same law by which the attraction of gravita- 

tion varies, viz., inversely as the square of the distance. 
That is to say, at double the distance it is only one fourth 
part as strong ; at three times the distance, one ninth, and 
BO on. 

This law applies with its full force only when no opposing currents of air, 
or other obstacles, interfere with the wave movements, or undulations. By 
oonflning the sound undulations in tubes, which prevent their spreadmg, the 
Ibroe of sound diminishes much less rapidly. It will, therefore, under such 
circumstances, extend to much greater distances. This principle is taken ad- 
vantage of in the construction of speaking-trumpets. 

Sounds can generally be heard, especially on a calm day, at 
heard^moM^dia! * greater distance upon water than upon land. The plane 
tincUy upon surface of water, as a smooth wall, prevents the lateral spread- 
land? ^ ^S *"id dispersion of the sound-waves, although on only ond 

side. The au* over water, owing to the presence of moist- 
are, is also generally more dense, and the density more uniform than 
over the land. Water, in addition, is a better conductor of sound than 
the earth. 

The transmission of sound from one apartment to another may be prevented 
by filling up the spaces between the partition walls with shavings, or any 
porous substances. The number of media through which the &k)und must 
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pass 18 thus greatly increased, and every change of medium diminishes the 
strength of sound-waves. 

wh»tuir T- ^^^' The velocity of the sound undulations 
i^f»iuidT" ^^ uniform, passing over equal intervals in 

equal times, 
c The softest whisper, therefore, flies as fast as the loudest thunder, 
wiihtrbatve- 415. Souuds of overy kind travel, when the 
if^t^vLr temperature is at 62^ Fahrenheit's thermom- 
eter, at a rate of 1,120 feet per second, or 
about 18 miles per minute, or 765 miles per hour. The 
velocity of sound increases or diminishes at the rate of 13 
inches for every variation of a degree in temperature above 
or below the temperature of 62° Fahrenheit. 

Whydotretee ^hen a gun is fired at some distance, we see the flash a 

ihe flash of a considerable time before we hear the report, for the reason 

Kartter^wrtf *^** %^* travels much fester than sound. Light would go 

round the earth 480 times while sound was traveling 13 miles. 

A knowledge of these drcumstances is ti^en advantage of for the measure- 
ment of distances. 

How may a Thus, suppose a flash of lightning to be perceived, and on 
toe*Teiodty of ^^T^^^S *^© seconds that elapse before the thunder is heard, 
sound be ap- we find them to amount to 20; then as sound moves 1,120 
niM«urement* ^®®* ^ ^ second, it will follow that the thunder-cloud must be 
of distaocesr distant 1,120X20=22,400 feet 

When a long column of soldiers are marching to a measure beaten on the 
drums which precede them, we may observe an undulatory motion transmit- 
ted from the drummers through the whole column, those in the rear stepping 
a little later than those which precede them. The reason of this is, that each 
rank steps, not when the sound is actually made, but when in its progress 
down the column at the rate of 1,120 feet in a second of time, it reaches their 
ears. Those who are near the music hear it first, while those at the end of 
the column must wait until it has traveled to their ears at the above rate. 
Explain the 416. If two waves of water, advancing from opposite direo- 

phenomena of tjoQ- jueet in such a way that their points of elevation coin- 
the interference . , ^ - ^ , , "f, i . , ^ ^. ., . , .n i. 

of sound. cide, a wave of double the height of the smgle one will be 

formed at the point of interception ; or if two wave depressions on the sur- 
face of water meet, a depression of double depth will be produced. li^ how- 
ever, the two waves come into contact in such a manner that an elevation of 
one wave coincides with the depression of another, both will be destroyed. 
Buch a result is termed an interference of waves. In the same manner when 
two series of sound undulations, propagated from different sounding bodies, 
intersect each other, a like phenomena of interference is produced-r-the two 
undulations destroy each other, and silence is produced, 

9 
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Fig. 187. Let a & and c d^ Fig. 187, repreaent two se- 

ries of sound undulations, advancing in such 
a manner as to cause the elevation of one at e 
to correspond with the depression of the other 
at/; then if both are equal in intensity, they 
will neutralize each other, and an instant of si- 
lence will be produced. This feet may be very 
prettily illustrated by holding a common tuning- 
fork, after it has been put in vibration, over the 
mouth of a cylindrical glass vessel, as A, Fig. 188. The air contained witliin 




C 
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the vessel will assume sonorous vibrations, and a 
tone will be produced. If now a second glass 
cylinder be held in the position B, at right angles 
to A, the musical tone previously heard will cease ; 
but if either cylinder be removed, the sound will 
be renewed again in the other. In this curious 
experiment, the sflenoe arises from the interference 
of the two sounds. 
Another example of this phenomena may be 
produoed by the tuning-fork alone. If this instrument, after being put into vi- 
bration, be held at a great distandb from the ear, and slowly turned round its 
axis, a position of the two branches will be found at which the sound will 
become inaudible. This position will correspond to the points of mterference 
of the two systems of undulations propagated from the two branches, or 
prongs of the fork. 

uponirhatdoee 417. The loudness of a sound, or its degree 
I'^SSSS^^dS^ of intensity, depends on the force with which 
>*"*' the vibrations of a sounding body are made. 

SECTION I. 

HUSIOAL SOUNDS. 

418. All vibrations of sonorous bodies which 
are uniform, regular, and sufficiently rapid, 
produce agreeable, or musical sounds, 
whatisthedif- 419. What constitutes the particular differ- 
•SSSteirSSS ®^ce between a noise and a musical sound is 
•ndanoifler jj^^ ccrtaiuly known. A noise, however, is 
supposed to be occasioned by impulses communicated ir- 
regularly to the ear ; but in a musical sound the vibra- 
tions of the sonorous body, and consequently the undula- 
tions of the air, must be all exactly similar in duration 
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and intensity, and must recur after exactly equal inter- 
vals of time. 

What is meant ^20. If the souud impulscs be repeated at 
Sftchtownnd'f ^^U short intervals, the ear is unable to at- 
tend to them individually, but hears them as 
a continued sound, which is uniform, or has what is called 
a tone or pitch, if the impulses be similar and at equal 
iutervals. 

421. The nature of musical sounds, and indeed of all sounds, 

mentillnfttratefl may be illustrated by the following experiment: If we take 

muricia Boimdf * ^'"^ elastic plate of metal, a few inches in length, firmly 

fixed at one end, and fi*ee at the other, and cause it to 

vibrate, it will be found to emit a clear, musical sound, having a certain 

- tone. 

If the plate be gradually lengthened, it yields tones, or notes, of different 

characters, until finally the vibrations become so slow that the eye can follow 

them without difficulty, and all sound ceases. 

,^ , , 422. When the impulses, or vibrations, are few in number 

Whcnisatone . . ^ ., f - .j ^ i. ^. ^x. 

grayeorBharp? in & g^ven tmie, the tone is said to be grave ; when they are 

many, the tone is said to be sharp. Musical sounds are spoken 
of as notes, or as high and low. Of two notes, the higher is that which arises 
from more rapid, and the lower fix>m slower vibrations. 

Beside this, sounds differ in their quality. The same musical note, pro- 
duced with the same degree of loudness, and by the same number of vibra- 
tions in the flute, the clarionet, the piano, and the human voice, is in each 
instance peculiar and wholly different. Why this is we are unable to say. 
The French call this property, by which one sound is distinguished from an^ 
other, the timbre, 

1 there *^^ produce any sound whatever it is necessary that a oer* 

limit to the tain number of vibrations should be made in a certain time, 
brattoni reqai- ^^ *^® number produced m a second fiills below a certain rate, 
site to produce no sound sensation will be made upon the ear. It is believed 
**"'* that the ear can distinguish a sound caused by fifteen vibra- 

tions in a second, and can also continue to hear though the number reaches 
4 .000 per second. Trained and sensitive ears are said to be able to exceed 
these Umits. 

When are two 423. Two musical uotes are said to be in 
to Mdinr*^ unison when the vibrations which cause them 

are performed in equal times. 
What is an 424 Whcu ouo uotc makcs twicc the uumber 

octave ? 

of vibrations in a given time that another makes, 
it is said to be its octave. The relation, or interval which 
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exists between two sound s^ is tlie proportion between 
their respective numbers of vibrations. 
What is a ^^* -^ combination of harmonious sounds 

thord, etc.? jg termed a musical chord; a succession of har- 
monious notes^ a melody; and a succession of chords^ har- 
mony. 

A melody can be performed, or executed hj a single Toice; a harmoof 
requires two or more voices at the same time. 

Define concord 426. When two toucs, Or notos, sounded to- 

ma discord. gether produce an agreeable eflfect on the ear, 

their combination is called a musical concord ; when the 

effect is disagreeable, it is called a discord. 

_ , , ^ , 427. Suppose we have a stretched string, as a wire or a 

Explain what . , rr™ ^ , - , . ^ r* 

is meant by the piece ofcatg^t, such as is used for strmged mstruments: now 

Sf ™Srf**'"^* the number of vibrations which such a cord will make in a 
given time, are inversely as its length ; that is, if the whole 
cord makes a given number of vibrations in one second, as 100, oo shortening 
it one half it will make twice as many, or 200, and this will yield a note ex- 
actly an octave higher than the former one. If we reduce its length three- 
fourths, it will make four times as many vibrations as at first, and yield a 
note two octaves higher. 

Suppose the stretched string, or wire, to be 32 inches in length. When 
this is struck it will vibrate a certain number of times in a second, and give 
what is called a key-nota Reduce the string one hal^ and we have the oc- 
tave of that note. But between the key-note and its octave there is a natu- 
ral gradation by intervals in the pitch of the tone, which heard in succession 
are harmonious, the octave, as its name implies, being the eighth pitch of 
tone, or dghth successive note ascending from the key-note. 

These eight notes, or intervals in the pitch of tone between the key-note 
and its octave, constitute what is called the gamut, or diatonic scale of music^ 
because they are the steps by which the tone naturally ascends from any note 
to the corresponding tone above, produced by vibrations twice as rapid. 
These several notes are distinguished both by letters and names. They are: 
C, D, E, F, G, A, B, 0; 
Or— do, re, me, &, sol, la, si, do. 
„^^ ^ They may also be distinguished by numbers indicating the 

notea of the length of the strings and the number of vibrations required 
pcale indicated? ^ produce them. Thus, the length of the string producing 
the primary, or key-note, bemg 32 inches, the lengtlis of the strings to produce 
the tones in the entire scale are — 

32, 30, 2T, 24, 21, 20, 18, 16; 
or, supposing that whatever be the number of vibrations per second necessaiy 
to produce the first note in the scale, C, we agree to represent it by unity, 
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or 1 ; then the numbera necessary to produce thd other seven notes of the 
octave will be as follows: 

Name of note 0, D, E, F, G-, A, B, 0. 

Number of vibrations . 1, {, |, |, f , |, V, 2. 
However far this musical scale may be extended, it will still be found but 
a repetition of similar octaves. The vibrations of a column of air in a pipe 
may be regarded as obeying the same general laws ; notes are naturally higher 
in proportion to the shortness of the pipes. 

The same note produced on any musical instrument is due 
Bote in any in- to the same number of vibrations per second. Thus, a note 
doclS^n ^Si produced by a string of a piano vibrating 256 times in a seo- 
■ame manner? ond, is also produced in the flute by a column of air vibrat- 
ing the same number of times in a second, and also in the hu- 
man voice by two chords contained in the upper part of the wind-pipe, also 
vibrating the same number of times in a second. 

It has been already stated that the number of vibrations of a cord are in- 
versely as its length ; the number also increases as the square root of the 
force which stretches it Thus an octave is given by the same length of string 
when stretched four times as strongly. 

SECTION II. 

BEFLEOTION Or SOUKD. 



What if meant 



428. When waves of spund strike against 
^"STreflJ^ any fixed surfiace tolerably smooth, they are 
reflected, or rebound from that surface, and 
the angle of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence. 

This law governing the reflection of sound is the same as that which gov 
ems the reflection of all elastic bodies, and also^ as will be shown hereaiter, 
the imponderable agents, heat and light. 

-1^,^^ ,. ^ 429. An Echo is a repetition of sound caused 
^^®' by the reflection of the sound waves, or undu- 

lations, from a surface fitted for the purpose, as the side 
of a house, a wall, hill, etc. ; the sound, after its first pro- 
duction, returning to the ear at distinct intervals of time. 

Thus if a body placed at a certain distance from a hearer produces a sound, 
this sound would be heard first by means of the sonorous undulations which 
produced it, proceeding directiy and uninterruptedly from the sonorous body 
to the hearer, and afterward by sonorous undulations which, after strikmg on 
reflecting sur&ces, return to the ear. These last constitute an echo. 

In order to produce an echo, it is requisite that the reflecting body should 
be situated at such a distance from the source of sound, that the interval be- 
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tween the perception of the original and reflected sounds may be sufficient to 
prevent them from being blended together. 

When the original and reflected sounds are blended together, the effect 
produced is called a resonance, and not an echo. 

Thus, the walls of a room of ordinary size do not produce an echo^ because 
the reflecting surface is so near the source of sound that the echo is blended 
with the original sound ; and the two produce but one impression on the ear. 

Large halls, spacious churches, etc., on the contrary, often reverberate or re- 
peat the voice of a speaker, because the walls are so far off fix)m the speaker, 
that the echo does not get back in time to blend with the original sound; 
and therefore each is heard separately. 

The shortest interval sufficient to render sounds distinctly appreciable by 
the ear, is about l-9th of a second ; therefore when sounds follow at shorter 
intervals, they will form a resonance instead of an echo ; so that no reflecting 
surface will produce a distinct echo, unless its distance fix)m the spot where 
the sound proceeds is at least 62^ feet ; as the sound will in its progress in 
passing to and from the reflecting surface, at the rate of 1,125 feet per seo 
end, occupy l-9th part of a second, passing over 62^X2=125 feet. 

When is an ^^^' Where separate sur&ces are so situ- 
*u^? ^^^^' ^^^^ ^^^^ *^®y receive and reflect the sound 
from one to the other in succession^ multiplied 
echoes are heard. 



FiO. 189. 



An echo in a build- 
ing near Milan, Italy, 
repeats a loud sound 30 
times audibly, A river 
bounded by perpen- 
dicular walls of rock, 
where the sound is re- 
flected backward and 
forward over the sur- 
&ce of still water, is a 
favorable situation for 
the production of re- 
peated echoes. Pig: * 
189 represents tte 
manner in which the 
sounds rebound, m sudx 
sitaations, as at 1, 2, 3, 4, fjrom side to sida 

It is not necessary that the sur£ice producing an echo 
should be either hard or polished. It is often observed at 
sea that an echo proceeds from the surface of clouds. Aji 
echo at sea, however, or on an extensive plane, is heard but 
rarely, there being no surfaces to reflect sound. To insure a 
perfect echo, the reflecting surface must be tolerably smooth, and of Bomd 
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rogaiar ioim. An irregular sur&ce must break the echo ; and if the irregu- 
\aray be veiy considerable, there can be no distinct or audible reflection at 
all ^^or tnia reason an echo is much less perfect from the front of a house 
which has wmdows and aoors, tlian firom the plane end, or an/ plane wall of 
the same magnituae. 2 

Hotr is sound 431. If the surface upon whicli the sound- 
JS?Jd* ^^- waves strike be concave, it may concentrate 
^***' sound, and reflect all that falls upon it to Jk 

point at some distance from the surface, called the focus. 

FiQ. 190. ^^ ^ ^^^' ^^^» ^ *^® sound waves 

proceeding in right lines from the points 
(2, e, /, $r, /^ strike upon the ooncaye sur- 
face, ABC, they will all be reflected to 
the focus, F, and there concentrated in 
such a way as to produce a most powerflil 
effect 
It is upon this principle that whisper- 
ing galleries are constructed, and domes and vaulted ceilings often exhibit the 
same curious phenomena. In these instances a whisper uttered at one point 
is reflected from the curved sur&oe to a focus at a distant pomt, at which 
situation it may be distinctly heard, while in all other positions it will be in- 
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All are &miliar with the resonance produced by placing a 
the noise heard sea-shell to the ear — an effect which fiuicy has likened to the 
to a aea-sheU f u pQ^r of the sea." This is caused by the hollow form of the 
shell and its polished sur&ce enabling it to receive and return the beatings 
of all sounds that chance to be trembling in the air around the shell 

432. Speaking-tubes and speaking-trumpets depend on the principles of the 
reflection of sound. 

Fia. 191. 




^^^ ^ ^ 433. A Speakikg-Trumpet (Fig. 191) is % 

speaking-Tpnm- hoUow tubc SO coustructcd that the rays of 
^ sound (proceeding from the mouth when ap- 

plied to it), instead of diverging, and being scattered 
through the surrounding atmosphere, are reflected from the 
sides, and conducted forward in straight lines, thus giring 
great additional strength to the voice. 
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Fia. 192. The course of the rays of 

I sound proceeding from the 
mouth through this instru- 
ment^ may be shown bj 
Fig. 1^)2. The trumpet be- 
ing directed to any point, a 
collection of parallel rays of 
sound moves toward such 
I point, and they reac^ the 
ear in much greater number than would the diverging rays which would pro- 
ceed from a speaker without such an instrument 

What is «n ^*' ^^ Ear-Trumpet is, in form and appli- 
Ear-Trampetf cation, the Tcverse of a speaking-trumpet, but 
in principle the same. The rays of sound proceeding from 
a speaker, more or less distant, enter the hearing-trumpet 
and are reflected in such a manner as to concentrate the 
sound upon the opening of the ear. 

Pio. 193. ^^' ^^^ represents the form of the ear-trumpet gen- 

erally used by deaf persons. The aperture A is placed 
within the ear, and the sound which enters at B is, by a 
series of reflections from the interior of the instrument^ 
concentrated at A. 

In the same manner persons hold the hand concave 
behind the ear, in order to hear more distinctly. The 
concave hand acts, in some respects, as an ear-trumpet, and reflects the sound 
into the ear. 

Most of the stories in respect to the So-called " haunted houses" can be all 
satisfactorily explained by reference to the principles which govern the re- 
flection of sounds. Owing to a peculiar arrangement of reflecting walls and 
partitions, sounds produce^ by ordinary causes are often heard in certain 
localities at remote distances, in apparently the most unaccountable manner. 
Ignorant persons become alarmed, and their imagination connects the phe- 
nomenon with some supernatural causeflfe^ 

435. A rig^t understanding of the/piifeples which govern the reflection 
of sound is often of the utmost importance in the construction of buildings 
iivtended for public speaking, as halls, churches, eta 

' Experience shows that the human voice is capable of filling a laiger space 
than was ever probably inclosed within the walls of a single room. 

The circumstances which seem necessary in order that the 
stances are neo^ human voice should be heard to the greatest possible distance, 
cssary to in- ^^^ y^[^ q^q m-eatest distinctness, seem to be, a perfectly 
snre the utmost ., ,./.,, ^ i. xv ^ /• ii 

distinctness in tranquil and uniformly dense atmosphere, the absence of all 

hearing r extraneous sounds, the absence of echoes and reverberationfl^ 

and the proper arrangement of the reflecting sur&oes. 
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Hotr does a 



A pure atmosphere in a room for speaking, being favorable 
pare atmos- to the speaker's health and strength, will give him greater 
Fmr hearing? po^^r of voice and more endurance, thus indirectly improv- 
ing the hearing by strengthening the source of sound, and also 
by enabling the hearer to give his attention for a longer period undisturbed. 

In constructing a room for public speaking, the ceiling 
room for pub. ought not to exceed 30 to 35 feet in height 
TOMtrudtedf'* The reason of this may be explamed as follows:— If we 
advance toward a wall on a calm day, producing at each step 
teawnof thJfl? *'^™® sound, we will find a point at which the echo ceases 
to be distinguishable firom the original sound. The distance 
from the wall, or the corresponding interval of timo, has been called the limit 
of perceptibility. This limit is about 30 to 35 feet; and if the ceiling of a 
building for speaking be arranged at this limit, the sound of the voice and the 
echo will blend together, and thus strengthen the voice of the speaker. 

If the ceiling be constructed h^her than this limit of perceptibility, of 
higher than 30 or 35 feet» the direct sound and the echo will be heard sepa- 
rately, and will produce indistinctness. 

How may Echoes from walls and ceUings may, to a certain extent, 
echoea in a- be avoided by covering their sur&ces with thick drapery, 
wSr*°wteS ^^*^^ absorbs sound, and does not reflect it. 
be ayoided? If the room is not very large, a curiam behind the speaker 

impedes rather than assists his voice, 
by *the°key- ^^^' ^^ ©very apartment, owing to the peculiar arrange- 
»®*e ®f "* ment of the reflecting surfaces, some notes or tones can be 
^ " heard with greater distinqtness than others; or, in other 

words, every apartment is fitted to reproduce a certaun note, called the key- 
note, better than any other. If a speaker, therefore, will adapt the tones of 
his voice to coincide with this key-note, which may readily be determined 
by a little practice, he will be enabled to speak with greater ease and distinct- 
ness than under any other circumstances. 

In a large room nearly square, the best place to speak firom is near one cor- 
ner, with the voice directed diagonally to the opposite comer. In most cases, 
the lowest pitch of voice that will reach across the room will be the most 
audible. In all rooms of ordinary form, it is better to speak along the length 
oi& room than across it. It is better, generally, to speak fix)m pretty near a 
wall or pillar, than iar away fi*om it 



SECTION III. 

0B0AN8 or HEABIKa AND Or THB TOIOE. 

Dwjlbe the ^^*^' '^® ^^ consists, in the first instance, of a ftmnel* 
eonatractlonof shaped mouth, placed upon the external sur&ce of the head, 
thehomanear. j^^ ^^^^y animals this is movable, so that they can direct it 
to the place firom whenoe the soond comea. It is represented at o^ Fig. 191. 

9* 
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Proceeding inward from this external por* 
tioQ of the ear, is a tube, something more than 
an inch long, terminating in an oval-shaped 
opening, &, across which is stretched an elas- 
tic membrane, like the parchment on the head 
of a drum. This oval-shaped opening has re- 
ceived the name of the tympanum, or drum of 
the ear, and the membrane stretched across it 
is called the " membrane of the tympanum, or 
drum of the ear." 

The sound concentrated at the bottom of the ear-tube &lls upon the mem- 
brane of the drum, and causes it to vibrate. That its motion may be free, 
the air contained within and behind the drum has free communication with 
the external air by an open passage, / called the eustachian ttibe, leading to 
the back of the mouth. A degree of deafness ensues when this tube is ob- 
structed, as in a cold; and a crack, or sudden noise, with immediate return 
of natural hearing, is generally experienced when, in*the effort of sneezing or 
otherwise, the obstruction is removed. 

The vibrations of the membrane of the drum are conveyed further inward, 
through the cavity of the drum, by a chain of four bones (not represented in 
the figure on account of their minuteness), reaching from the center of the 
membrane to the commencement of an inner compartment which contains the 
nerves of hearing. This compartment, from its curious and most intricate 
structure is called the LalyrinOL Fig. 194, c e d. 

The Labyrinth is the true ear, all the 
other portions being merely accessories by 
which the sonorous undulations are propa- 
gated to the nerves of hearing contained 
in the labyrinth, which is excavated in the 
hardest mass of bone found in the whole 
L body. Fig. 195 represents the labyrinth 
I on an enlarged scale, and partially open. 

The labyrinth is filled with a liquid sub- 
•tance, through which the nerves of hearing 
are distributed. When the membrane of 
the drum of the ear is made to vibrate by the undulations of sound striking 
against it, the vibrations are communicated to the little chain of bones, 
which, in turn, striking against a membrane which covers the external 
opening of the labjrrinth, compresses the liquid contained in it. This ac- 
tion, by the law of fluid pressure, is communicated to the whole interior of 
the labyrinth, and consequently to all portions of the auditory nerve dis- 
tributed throughout it: the nerve thus acted upon conveys an impression to 
the brain. 

The several parts of the labyrinth consist of what is called the vestibule^ 
ej Fig. 194, three semicircular canals, c, imbedded in the bard bone, and a 
winding cavity, called the cocHlea, d^ like that of a snail-shell, in whidi fibres, 
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stretched across like harp-strings, constitnte the lyra. The separate uses of 
these various parts are not yet fully known. The membrane of the tym- 
panum may be pierced, and the chain of bones may be broken, without en- 
tire loss of hearing. 

438. In the hearing apparatus of the lower orders of 
cnUarities ^of «^imals» ^ ^^^ P^rts belonging to the human ear do not 
the hearing ap- exist. In fishes, the ear Consists only of the labyrinth; and 
KwerMdmiOs? ^ lower animals the ear is simply a little membranous 
cavity filled with fluid in which the fibres of the nerves of 
hearing float 

439. All persons can not hear sounds alike. 
l?oM *^ h^ In different individuals the sensibility of the 
aonnd alike? auditorj ncrvos varies greatly. 
What is the ^^' ^^^ whole range of human hearing, 
range of hn- from the lowest uote of the orffan to the hiffh- 

man nftar ing f . ° *^ 

est known cry of insects, as of the cricket, in- 
cludes about nine octaves. 

What are the ^^* ^^ *^® humau systcm, the parts con- 
organs of cemed in the production of speech and music, 
are three : the wind-pipe, the larynx, and 
the glottis. 

What is the 442. The Wind-pipe is a tube extending 
wind-pipe? £^Q^ ^jjg extremity of the throat to the other, 
which terminates in the lungs, through which the air 
passes to and from these organs of respiration. 
What is the 443. The Larynx, which is essentially the 

Larynx? . orgau of spccch, is au enlargement of the up- 
per part of the wind-pipe. The Larynx terminates in 
two lateral membranes which approach near to each other, 
having a little narrow opening between them called the 
glottis. The edges of these membranes form what is 
called the vocal chords. 
How fa Toice 444. In order to produce sound, the air ex* 

produced? ^ixei from thc lungs passes through the wind- 
pipe and out at the larynx, through the opening between 
the membranes, the glottis : the vibration of the edges of 
these membranes, caused by the passage of air, produces 
sound. 
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By the action of muscles we can rary the tension of these 
tones of the membranes, and make the opening between them large or 
d*red myeor ^™*^^ ^^^ *^^ render the tones of the voice grave or acute* 

acute? 445. The loudness of the voice depends 

dSi°thJ^ioud- ^^^^^y upon the force with which the air is 
jesj^thevoioe expclled from the lungs. 

The force which a healthy chest can exert in blowing is 
about one pound per inch of its surface ; that is to say, the chest can con- 
dense its contained air with that force, and can blow through a tube the 
mouth of which is ten feet under the sur^u^e of water. 

wiutiethevo. 446. In coughing, the top of the windpipe, 
SLgh^? **' ^r *^® glottis, is closed for an instant, during 
which the chest is compressing and condensiDg 
its contained air ; and on the glottis being opened, a 
slight explosion, as it were, of the compressed air takes 
place, and blows out any irritating matter that may be 
in the air-passages. 

_^ - 447. Sound, to some extent, appears to always accompany 

generally ao- the liberation of compressed air. An example of this is seen 
mSSloii * of ^ *^® report which a pop-gun makes when a paper-bullet 
compressed air? is discharged from it The air confined between the paper 
bullet and the discharging-rod is suddenly liberated, and 
strikes against the surrounding air, thus causing a report in the same man- 
ner as when two solids come into collision. In like manner an inflated blad- 
der, when burst open with force, produces a sound like the report of a pistol 
448, The sound of falling water appears in a great measure 
pound of falling to be owing to the formation and bursting of bubbles. When 
water duef ^Jjq distance which water falls is so limited that the end of 

* The pover which the win possesses of determining with the most perfect predsion 
the exact degree of tension which these membranes of the glottis, or Tocal chords shall 
xeoeiye, is extremely remarluible. Their average length in man is estimated at 73-lOOtbs 
of an inch in a state of repose, while in the state of greatest tension it is ahont 93-lOOths 
of an inclk The arerage length of the membranes in the female is somewhat less. Each 
interral, or variation of tone which the human voice is capable of producing is occasioned 
1)7 a different degree of tension of these membranes : and as the least estimated number 
of variations belonging to the voice is 240, there must be 240 different states of tension 
of the vocnl chords, or membranes, every one of which can be at once determined by the 
Irill. Their whole variation In length in man being not more than one fifth of an inch, 
the variation required to pass from one interval of tone to another will not be more than 
1.1200th of an inch. 

It is on account of the greater length of the vocal chords, or membranes of the glottis, 
that the pitch of the voice is much lower In man than in woman : but the difference does 
not arise until the end of the period of childhood, the size of the larynx in both sexes being 
about the same up to the age of 14 or 15 years, but then changing rapidly in the male 
sex, and remaining nearly stationary in the female. Hence it is that boys, as.well as 
girls and women, sing treble ; while men sing tenor, which is about aa octavo lower than 
treble, or baas which is lower stilL— />r. Carpenter, 
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the stream does not become broken into babbles and drops, neither sound or 
air-bubbles will be produced ; but as soon as the distance becomes increased 
to a sufficient extent to break the end of the column into drops, both air-bub- 
bles and sounds will be produced. 
whatissneeB- ^^' Sneezing 18 a phenomenon resembling 

*"«' cough ; only the chest empties itself at one 

effort, and chiefly through the nose, instead of through 
the mouthj as in coughing. 
What is laugh- 450. Laughing consists of quickly-repeated 

^*^' expulsions of air from the chest, the glottis 

being at the time in a condition to produce voice ; but 
there is not between the expirations, as in coughing, a 
complete closure of the glottis. 

whatiseryingf 451. Crying differs from laughing almost 
solely in the circumstance of the intervals be- 
tween the gusts or expirations of air from the lungs being 
longer. Children laugh and cry in the same breath. 

Insects generally excite sonorous vibrations by the fluttering of their wings, 
or other membraneous parts of their structure. 

PRACTICAL QUESTIONS IN ACOUSTICS. 

1. The flash of a cannon iraa leen, and ten aeoonds aftenrard the report iraa heard: 
how &r off was the cannon ? 

2. At what distance was a flash of lightning, when the flash was seen seren seconds 
hefore the thunder was heard ? 

3. How long after a sndden shout will an echo be returned from a high wall 1,120 feet 
distant? 

■ 4L A stone being dropped into the mouth of a mine, was heard to strike the bottom 
intwoMoends; how dem was the mine f 

5. A oertain musical string Tibrates 100 times in a second : how many times must it 
Tibrate in a second to produce the octave ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

HEAT. 

452. Heat is a physical agent, known only 
** ' by its effects upon matter. In ordinary lan- 
guage we use the term heat to express the sensation of 
warmth. 
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iflcaiorio? ^^^* Caloric is the general name given to 
the physical agent which produces the sensa- 
tion of warmth, and the various effects of heat observed 
in matter. 
How ie heat 454. The quantity of heat observed in dif- 

measuredr ferent substances is measured, and its effects 
on matter estimated, only by the change in bulk, or ap- 
pearance, which different bodies assume, according as heat 
is added or subtracted. 
What is tern- 455. The degree of heat by which a body 

peratare? -g affected, or the sensible heat a body con- 
tains, is called its Temperature. 

456. Cold is a relative term expressing only 
the absence of heat in a degree ; not its total 
absence, for heat exists always in aU bodies. 
What distin- 457. Heat possesses a distinguishing char- 
Scteri^^s^'dwi acteristic of passing through and existing in 
heat possess? g^n ^nds of matter at all times. So far as we 
know, heat is everywhere present, and every body that 
exists contains it without known limits. 

Ice contains heat in large quantities. Sir Humphrey Davy, by friction, ex- 
tracted heat from two pieces of ice, and quickly melted them, in a rciom cooled 
below the freezing-point, by rubbing them against each- other. 

In what man- 458. Thc tcudeucy of heat is to diffuse, or 
diffuser or ** spread itself among all neighboring substances, 
Bpread'itseif? .^j^^^^ ^^^ j^g^yg acquircd the same, or a muforin. 
temperature. 

A piece of iron thrust into burning coals becomes hot among them, because 
the heat passes from the coals into the iron, until the metal has acquired aa 
equal temperature. 

When do we 459. When the hand touches a body having 
cauabodyhot? ^ higher tcmpcraturc than itself, we call it 
hot, because on account of the law that heat diffuses itself 
among neighboring bodies until all have acquired the 
same temperature, heat passes from the body of higher 
temperature to the hand, and causes a peculiar sensation, 
which we call warmth. 
460. When we touch a body having a temperature 
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When do we lowGT than that of the hand, heat, in accord- 
eauabodycoidf ^j^qq ^^j^ ^jjg game law, passes out from the 
hand to the body touc^ied, and occasions the sensation 
which we call cold.*^*^*... 

46L Sensations of lieat and cold are, therefore, merely 
degrees of temperature, contrasted by name in reference 
to the peculiar temperature of the individual speaking of 
them. 

„ ^ ^ ^ A body may feel hot and cold to the same peison at the 

Under what .. . ., x. ^ y ^ - ^ ^ y , , 

oiroamstaaces Same tmie, smce the sensation of heat is produced by a body 

mayabodyfed colder than the hand, provided it be less cold than the body 
the same per- touched immediately before ; and the sensation of cold is 
mn at the same p^jjaced under the opposite circumstances, of touching a 
comparatively warm body, but which is less warm than some 
Other body touched prenously. Thus, if a person transfer one hand to com- 
mon spring water immediately after touching ice, to that hand the water 
would feel very warm ; while the other hand transferred from warm water 
to the spring water, would feel a sensation of cold. 

Has heat 462. Hcat is imponderable, or does not pos- 

weight? gggg j^jjy perceptible weight. 

If we balance a quantity of ice in a delicate scale, and then leave it to 
melt, the equilibrium will not be in the slightest degree disturbed. If wo 
substitute for the ice boiling water or red-hot iron, and leave this to cool, 
there will be no difference in the result. Count Rumford, having suspended 
a bottle containing water, and another containing alcohol to the arms of a 
balance and adjusted them so as to be exactly in equilibrium found that the 
balance remained undisturbed when the water was completely frozen, though 
the heat the water had lost must have been more than sufficient to have made 
an equal weight of gold red hot 

What do ire **63. The nature, or cause of heat is not 
StareofhMt* clcarly undcrstood. Two explanations, or 
theories have been proposed to account for the 
various phenomena of heat, which are known as the me- 
chanical and vibratory theories. 

Explain the me- *64. The mcchamcal theory supposes heal; 
ehaidci theory. ^^ y^^ ^^ cxtrcmely subtilc fluid, or etherial 

• There can not be a more falladpns means of estimating heat than by the touch. Thus, 
In the ordinary s*^»te of an apartrae}it, at any season of the year, the objects which are in 
It have all the same temperature ; and vet to the touch they will feel warm and cold in 
different degrees. The metallic objects will be the coldest ; stone and marble less so ; 
wood still leus; and carpeting and woolen objects will feel warm. Now all these objects 
an at ezaetly th« same temperature, as ascertained by the thermometer. 
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kind of matter pervading all space, an| 
combination in various proportions and 
all bodies, and producing by this combinad 
rious eflfects noticed. 

Explain the Ti- 465. The vibratory tlieory, 
bratorj theory, gupposcs beat to be mLTcly the 
cies of motion, like a vibration or undi 
either in the constituent particles of bodteal 
imponderable fluid which pervades them. 

When one end of a bar of iron is thrust into tho fire ad 
end soon becomes hot also. According to tlic Dieehatii| 
fluid coming out of the fire enters into the iron, nnd pas 
particle until it has spread through the whole. "Wlien 1 
the bar it passes into it also, and occasions tho scnsatid 
cording to the vibratory theory, the heat of tho fire cotnn 
tides of the iron themselves, or to a subtile fluid pervadij 
bratory motions, which motions are gradually transmitted 
apd produce tho sensation of heat, in the Bame way 1 
vibrations of air, produce the sensation of sound. 

There seems to be but little doubt at tho P^WlTfTuBg^on^ 
two theories scientific men, that the theory which ascribes the pbenomo* 
Srded ? '*' ^^ ^^ ^®** ^ * series of vibrations, or undulations, either in 

matter, or a fluid pervading it, is substantially correct At 
the same time it is not wholly satis&ctory, and neither theory will perfectly 
explain aU the facts in relation to heat with which we are acquainted. 
For the purpose of describing and explaining the phenomena and effects of 
heat, it is convenient, in many cases, to retam the idea that heat is a substance. 
The fact that nature nowhere presents us, neither has art 
denceslnfaror ®^®^ succeeded in showing us, heat alone in a separate state 
of the respect- is a strong ground for believing that heat has no separate 
^^^eo es o material existence. Heat, moreover, can be produced without 

limit by friction, and intense heat is also produced by the ex- 
plofflon of gunpowder. On the contrary, as arguments in favor of the material 
existence of heat, we have the &ct, that heat can be communicated veir 
rcadily through a vacuum ; that it becomes instantly sensible on the condens- 
ation of any material mass, as if it were squeezed out of it : as when, on re- 
ducing the bulk of a piece of metal by hammering, we render it very hot (tho 
greatest amount of heat being emitted with the blows that most change its 
bulk) ; and, finally, that the laws of the spreading of heat do not resemble 
those of the spreading of sound, or of any other motion known to us. 

466. The relation between heat and light is a very intimate 
uT^ttiwre^^iw" ®^®* ^®^* exists without light, but all the ordinary sources 
tveen heat and of light are also sources of heat; and by whatever artificial 
^^ means natural light is condensed, so as to increase its splea^ 
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dor, the heat which it produces is alsd^ at the same time, rendered more 



467. When a body, naturally incapable of 
bodyincandcs- emitting light, is heated to a sufficient extent 
*^ ^^ to become luminous, it is said to be incandes- 

cent, or ignited. 

tThmt is flame 468. Flamo is ignited gas issuing from 
. Mdfirer ^ burning body. Fire is the appearance of 
teat and light in conjunction, produced by the combus- 
tion of inflammable substances. 

The ancient philosophers used the term fire as a characteristic of the nature 
of heat, and regarded it as one of the four elements of nature; air, earth, and 
water being the other three. 

Heat and the attraction of cohesion act constantly in opposition to each 
other; hence, the more a body is heated, the less will be the attractive force 
between the particles of which it is composed. 

SECTION I. 

S0VS0E8 OF BEAT. 

JSidiSr *^* ^^' ^^ great sources of heat are recognized. 
Boaicesofh£at7 They are — 1. The sun ; 2. The interior of the 
earth ; 3. Electricity ; 4. Mechanical action ; 5. Chemical 
action ; 6. Vital action. 

What ii the 470. The greatest natural source of heat is 
fT^m^oi the sun, as it is also the greatest natural source 
^" of light. 

Although the quantity of heat sent forth from the sun is immense, its rays^ 
tailing naturally, are never hot enough, even in the torrid zone, to kindle 
- -gg combustible substances. By means, however, of a' 

burning-glass, the heat of the sun's rays can be con- 
centrated, or bent toward one point, called a focua^ 
in sufficient quantity to Set fire to substances sub* 
mitted to their action. 

Fig. 196 represents the manner in which a burning- 
glass concentrates or bends down the rays of heat 
until they meet in a focus. 
Two opinions, or theories, have been entertained in order to account for the 
production of heat and light by the sun ; one supposes that the sun is an 
intensely-heated mass, which throws off its light and heat like an intensely- 
heated mass of iron : the other, based on the ground that heat is occasioned 
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bj the Tibrations of an ethereal fluid occupying all space, Bappoees that the 
8im may produce the phenomena of light and heat without waste of its tem- 
perature or Bubstanpe, as a bell may constantly produce the phenomena of 
sound. 

Whatever may be the true theory, a series of experiments, made some years 
since by Arago, the eminent French astronomer, seem to prove that the tem- 
perature at the surface of the sun is much more elevated than any artificial 
heat we are able to produce. The experimental reasons which lead to this 
opinion are as follows: — 

There are two states in which light is capable of existing — ^the ordinaif 
state, and the state of polarization.* It has been proved that all bodies^ in h 
solid or liquid state, which are rendered incandescent by heat, emit a polar« 
ized light, while bodies that are gaseous, when rendered incandescent, mva- 
riably emit light in its ordinary state. Thus the physical condition of a body 
may be distinguished when it is incandescent by examuiing the light whidi 
it affords. On applying the test to the direct light of the sun, it was found to 
be in the unpolarized or ordinary condition of light Hence it has been in- 
ferred by Arago that the matter from which this light proceeds must be in 
the gaseous state^ or, in other words, in a state of flama From other experi- 
ments and observations, Arago was led to the conclusion that the sun was a 
soUd, opaque, non-luminous body, invested with an ocean of flame. 

,^ . ,^ , 471. Owing to the position of the earth's 
ative heat of axis, the relative amount of heat received irom 
greaterinsome the suu IS always greater in some portions of 
Srto ""tiMui at the earth than at others, since the rays of the 
sun always fall more directly upon the central 
portions of the earth than they do at the poles, or extremi- 
ties ; and the greatest amount of heat is experienced from 
the rays of the sun when they fall most perpendicularly. 

^ Why ifl the ^^^* "^^ *^®** ^^ ^® ^^^ ^ greatest at noon, because for 
heat of the snn the day the sun has reached the highest point in the heavens, 
^gJJJJ*** •* and its rays fell more perpendicularly than at any other 
time. 

What occaaiOTig For a like reason we experience the extremes of tempera- 
tbe difference ^__ ,._^ •,•, -i.^ -r ^i. 

in temperature ture, distinguished as summer and winter. In summer the 

winter" "^ position of the sun in relation to the earth is such, that al- 
though more remote from the earth than in winter, its r^ 
fall more perpendicularly than at any other season, and impart the greatest 
amount of heat; while in winter the position of the sun is such that its rays 
fall more obliquely than at any other time, and impart the smallest amount of 
heat The sun, moreover, is longer above the horizon in summer than in 
winter, which also produces a corresponding effect 
The reason why a difference in the inclination of the sun's rays felling upon 
* For explanation of the term polarisation, oee chapter on Light 
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the sar&oe of the earth occa&ons a difference in their heating effect is, that 
the more the rays are inclined, the more they are difEused, or, in other wordp, 
the lai^ger the space they cover. This may be rendered apparent by reference 
to Kg. 197. 

Fig. ISTa ^^ ^ suppose A B D to represent 

a portion of the sun's rays, and G D a 
portion of the earth's surface upon which 
the rays (all perpendicularly, and E 
portions of the surface upon which they 
fall obliquely. The same number of ^ 
rays will strike upon the sur&oes C D 
and G E, but the sur&ce G E being 
greater than C D, the rays will necessarily fall more densely upon the latter; 
and as the heating power must be in proportion to the density of the rays, it 
is obvious that G D will be heated more than G E, in just the same propoiv 
tion as the surface C E is more extended. But if we would compare two 
fui&ces upon neither of which the sun's rays &11 perpendicularly, let us take 
G E and G F. They fall on G E with more obliquity than on G F; but G E 
18 evidently greater than G F, and therefore the rays being diffused over a 
larger sur&ce are less dense, and therefore less effective in heating. 

What ifl the *73. The greatest natural temperature ever 
S3teS5e«ta;e authentically recorded was at Bagdad, in 1819, 
ever observed? ^]^qj^ the thermometer (Fahrenheit's) rose to 
120® in the shade. On the west coast of Africa the ther- 
mometer has been observed as high as 108° F. in the 
shade. Burckhardt in Egypt, and Humboldt in South 
America, observed it at 117° F. in the shade. 
^^ 474. About 70° below the zero of Fahrenheit's 

lowest tempe- thermomctcr is the lowest atmospheric temper- 

ratureobserred? , . t i_ ai a .' • f 

ature ever experienced by the Arctic navigators. 
Towhfttextent 475. The greatest artificial cold ever pro- 
^d b^^^^ duced was 220° F. below zero. 

^ucedr This temperature was obtained some jears smoe bjH. 

Natterer, a Gennan chemist Professor Faraday also produced a cold 
equal to 166^ F. below zera At neither of these temperatures were pure 
alcohol or ether finozen. 

The temperature of the space above the earth's atmosphere has been esti- 
mated at 58^ below zero, Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

To what depth 476. The depth to which the influence of 
dI)e«*^tiie*hS *^® ^^^^ ^^ *^® ®^^ extends into the earth va- 
ofttie Ban ex- jjcs from 60 to 100 feet ; never, however, ex- 
ceeding the latter distance. 
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How do we Independently of the bud, however, the earth is a sonroe of 
know that the heat The proof of this is to he found in the fact, that as we 
cjrthU a loane descend mto the earth, and pass beyond the Umits of the mflu- 
enoe of the solar heat, the temperature constantly rises. 

At what rata 477. The increase of temperature observed as 
peiatttreof the we descend into the earthy is about one degree 
earth inereaaef ^f ^j^g thermometerfor every fifty feet of descent 

Supposing the temperature to increase according to this ratio, at the depth 
Cf two miles water would be converted into steam ; at four miles, tin wottld 
be melted ; at five miles, lead ; and at thirty miles, ahnoet evexy earthy sub- 
stance would be reduced to a fluid state. 

The mtemal heat of the earth does not appear to have any sensible effect 
upon the temperature at the surface, being estimated at less than l-30th of 
a degree. The reason why such an amount of heat as is supposed to exist in 
the interior of the earth does not more sensibly affect the sur&ce is because 
the materials of which the exterior strata or crust* of the earth is composed, 
do not conduct it to the surface from the interior. 

Under what ^78. When electricity passes from one sub- 

£ dSSridit^ stance to another, the medium which serves to 
Bouroeofheatr couduct it IS vory frequently hcatcd ; but in 
what manner the heat is produced we have no positive in- 
formation. 

The greatest known heat with which we are acquiunted, is thus produced 
by the agency of the electric or gaiyanic current All known substances can 
be melted or yolatilized by it 

Heat so developed has not been employed for practical or economical pur- 
poses to any great extent ; but for philosophical experiments and mvestiga^ 
tions it has been made quite useful. 

Howiachem- 479. Many bodios, whcu their original con- 
ISie^f liat* stitution is altered, either by the abstraction 
of some of their component parts, or by the 
addition of other substances not before in combination 
with them, evolve heat while the change is taking place. 

In such cases, the heat is said to be due to chemical ac- 
tion. 

whatiBchem- ^80. We apply the term chemical action to 
leal action? thoso Operations, whatever they may be, by 
which the form, solidity, color, taste, smell, and action of 
substances become changed ; so that new bodies, with 
quite different properties, are formed from the old. 

A fiuniliar illustration of the manner in which heat is eyolyed by ohemical 
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acUoD Ui to be found in the experiment of pouring cold water upon quick- 
lime. The water and the lime combine together, and in so doing liberate a 
great amount of heat, sufficient to set fire to combustible substances. 'NJEtr- 

How Is heat 481. Heat is always evolved when a fluid is* 
SSS^*of?ora transformed into a solid, and is always ab- 
in matter T sorbcd whcu a solid is made to assume a fluid 
condition. As water is changed from its liquid form when 
it is taken up by quicklime, therefore heat is given oS, 

The heat produced bj the various forms of combustion, is the result of chem* 
ical action. 

la what tiro ^^^' ^cat cxists in two very different con- 
coQditionsdoes ditious, as I'ree, or Sensible Heat, and as 

heat exist? _ ' __ ' ' 

Latent Heat.* 
whatia send. ^^S. Whcu the hcat retained or lost by a 
Uflheatr jjjjjy jg attended with a sense of increased or 

diminished warmth, it is called sensible heat, 
wbatiaiateat ^84. When the heat retained or lost by a 
^***' body is not perceptible to our sense, it is called 

latent heat. 

„ - _ Every substance contains more or less of latent heat Al- 

HOTf do Tf6 " ■!..«. . A . 

know heat to though our senses give us no direct information of its prcs- 
S^e°cin*not ®^^ ^® ™^» ^^ * variety of experiments, prove that it ex- 
pe^re ItT ists. Thus, the temperature of ice is 32*^ by the thermometer, 
but if ice be melted over a fire and converted into water, the 
water will be no hotter than the ice was before, although in the operation 
140 degrees of heat have been absorbed by the water. When, on the contrary, 
water passes into ice, a large amount of heat which was before latent in the 
water, passes out of it, and becomes sensiblcf 

How la m ^^^' -^^^^^^^ important source of heat is 
ehaniru aetion mechauical actiou, heat being produced by 
friction and by the condensation^ or compres* 
sion of matter. 

What are fflaa- Savage nations kindle a fire by the fl-iction of two pieces 
tratioDS of the of dry wood ; the axles of wheels revolving rapidly frequently 
Seat °S'**'frl^ ^co™® ignited ; and in the boring and turning of metal tha 
tioor chisels often become intensely hot. In all these cases the 

friction of the sur&ces of wood or of metal in contact, dia- 
taibs the latent heat of tbese substances, and renders it sensible. 
The following interesting experiment was made by Count Rumford, to 11- 

* Latent^ firom the Latin word lateo, to he hid. 

t The phenomena of latent heat are farther ooneidered under the bead of liqaefactlon. 
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lustrate the effect of friction in producing heat : — A borer was made to re* 
Yolve in a cylinder of braaa, partially bored, thirtj-two times in a minute. 
The cylinder was inclosed in a box containing 18 pounds of water, the tem- 
perature of which was at first 60°, but rose in an hour to 10T<^; and in^ 
two hours and a half the water boiled. 

isairneeeBsary Airdoes not appear to be necessary to the production of 
for the produG- heat by the friction of solid bodies ; since heat is produced 

fttetioi T^ ^^ ^y ^^^^^ ^"^^ » vacuum. 

To whatever extent the operation may be carried, a body 
X)3ver ceases to give out heat by friction, and this fact is considered as a 
strong argument ui &vor of the theory that heat is not a substance, but 
merely a property of matter. 

It was formerly supposed that solids alone could develop heat by firiction, 
but recent experiments have proved, beyond a doubt, that heat is also gener- 
ated by the friction of fluidsL 

The heat excited by friction is not in proportion to the hardness or elasr 
ticity of the bodies employed ; on the contrary, a piece of brass rubbed with 
a piece of cedar-wood produced more heat than when rubbed with another 
piece of metal ; and the heat was still greater when two pieces of wood were 
employed. 

The reduction of matter mto a smaller compass by an extei> 
tofctiomTof Um ^^ ®^ mechanical force, is generally attended with an evolu- 
production of tion of heat To such an act of compression we apply the 
denwitioiiT*^^* t®"^ condensation. 

Heat may be evolved fix)m air by condensation. This may 
be shown by placing a piece of tinder in a tube, and suddenly compressing the 
air contained in it by means of a piston. The air being thus condensed, parts 
with its latent heat in sufficient quantity to set fire to the tinder at the bot- 
tom of the tube. Another ^miliar experiment of the evolution of heat by 
condensation, is the rendering of iron hot by striking it with a hammer. The 
particles of the iron being compressed by' the hammer, can no longer contain 
BO much heat in a latent state as they did before: some of it therefore be- 
comes sensible, and increases the temperature of the metal, and the striking 
may be continued to such an extent as to render the iron red-hot 

When a match is drawn over sand-paper or other rough substance, cer- 
tain phosphoric particles are rubbed off, and being compressed between the 
match and the paper, their heat is raised sufficiently high to ignite them and 
fire the match. If the match be drawn over a smooth surface, the compres- 
(rion must be increased, for the temperature of the whole phosphoric mass must 
be raised in order to cause ignition. 

The fulminating substance of a percussion-cap explodes when struck by a 
hammer, because the blow occasions a compresaon of tlie particles, by which 
a sufficient amount of latent heat is liberated to produce ignition. 

Whatis raeant 486. Most liviug animals possess the property 
by yitai iieat f ^£ maintaining in their system an equable tern- 
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perature, whether surrounded by bodies that are hotter or 
colder than they are themselves. The cause of this is due 
to the action of vital heat, or the heat generated or ex- 
cited by the organs of a living structure. 

The following facts illustrate this principle : — The explorers of the Arctic 
regions, during the polar winter, while J)reathing air that froze mercury, still 
had in them the natural warmth of 98^ Fahrenheit above zero; and the 
inhabitants of India, where the same thermometer sometimes stands at 
315° in the shade, hare their blood at no higher temperature. Again, 
the temperature of birds is not that of the atmosphere, nor of fishes that 
of the sea. 

487. The cause of animal heat is undoubt- 
cause of vital cdly duc to chcmical action ; — the result of 
respiration and nervous excitation. 

Do plantB poA. Growing vegetables and plants also possess, in a degree, 
8688 this prop- the property of maintaining a constant temperature within 
^^^ their structure. The sap of trees remains unfrozen when the 

temperature of the surrounding atmosphere is many degrees below the freez- 
ing pomt of water. 

This power of preserving a constant temperature in the animal structure is 
limited. Intense cold suddenly coming upon a man who has not sufficient 
protection, first causes a sensation of pain, and then brings on an almost irre- 
sistible sleepiness, which if indulged in proves &.tal A great excess of heat 
also can not long be sustained by the human system. 

Each species of animal and vegetable appears to have a temperatare natural 
and peculiar to itself, and from iJiis diversity different races are fitted for dif- 
ferent portions of the earth's surace. Thus, the orange-tree and the bird of 
Paradise are confined taw£tfm latitudes; the pine-tree and the Arctic bear, 
to those which are colder 

When animals and plants are removed from their peculiar and natural dis- 
tricts to one entirely different, they cease to exist, or change their character 
in such a way as to adapt themselves to the clunate. As illustrations of this, 
we find that the wool of the northern sheep changes in the tropics to a spe- 
cies of hair. The dog of the torrid zone is nearly destitute of hair. Bees 
transported torn the north to the region of perpetual summer, cease to lay up 
stores of honey, and lose in a great measure their habits of industry. 

Man alone is capable of livuig hi all climates, and of migrating fireely to all 
portions of the earth. 

Of all animals, birds have the highest temperature ; mammalia, or those 
which suckle their youiig, come next ; then amphibious animals, fishes, and 
certain insects. Shell-fish, worms, and the like, stand lowest in the scale of 
temperature. The common mud-wasp, in its chrysalis state, remains unfix)zen 
during the most severe cold of a northern winter ; the fluids of the body in- 
stantly con.&^eal, however, in a freezing temperature, the moment the case, 
or shell which mcloses it^ is crushed. 
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SECTION II. 

COMMUNICATION OP HEAT. 

g>wmayhMt 488. Hcat may be communicated in three 
cfttadr ways: by Conduction, by Convection, and 

by Radiation. 

489. Heat is communicated by conduction 

commonicated whcu it tiavels from paiticle to particle of the 

substance, as from the end of the iron bar 

placed in the fire to that part of the bar most remote 

from the fire. 

What u eon- 490. Whcu hcat is com^municated by being 
Tectionr carried by the natural motion of a substance 
containing it to another substance or place, as when hot 
water resting upon the bottom of a kettle rises and carries 
heat to a mass of water through which it ascends, the heat 
is said to be communicated by convection, 
whatitradta. ^91. Heat is communicated by radiation 
tionofheatr whcu it Icaps, as it were, from a hot to a cold 
body through an appreciable interval of space ; as when a 
body is warmed by placing it before a fire removed to a 
little distance from it. 

How does a ^92. A hcatcd body cools itself, first bygiv- 
©SittBein**^ ing off heat from its surface, either by conduc- 
tion or radiation, or both conjointly ; and sec- 
ondly, by the heat in its interior passing from particle to 
particle by conduction,- through its substance to the sur- 
face. A cold body, on the contrary, becomes hei^ted by a 
process directly the reverse of this. 

Do au bodiei 493. Different bodies exhibit a. very great 
S^'Sluy wtSi?' degree of difference in the facility with which 
they conduct heat : some substances oppose 
very little impediment to its passage, while through others 
it is transmitted slowly. 

What are con- 494. All bodics are divided into two classes 
non^ndMton ^^ rcspcct to their conduction of heat, viz., 
«f heafcr into conductors and non-conductors. The for- 
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mer are such as allow heat to pass freely through them ; 
the latter comprise those which do not give an easy pass- 
age to it. 

Dense solid bodies^ like the metals, are the best con- 
ductors of heat ;* light, porous substances, more especidly 
those of a fibrous nature, are the worst conductors of heat. 

The different conducting power of various solid substances may be strik- 
ingly shown by taking a series of rods of equal length and thickness, coating 
one of their extremities with wax, and placing the other extremities equally 
in a source of heat The wax will be found to entirely melt off from some 
of the rods before it has hardly softened upon others. 

What is the 495. Liquids are almost 
J^f^o^iiqi absolute non-conductors of 
»^' heat. 

If a small quantity of alcohol be poured on the sur- 
&ce of water and inflamed, it will continue to bum 
for some time. (See Fig. 198.) A thermometer, 
immersed at a small depth below the common sur- 
&ce of the spirit and the water, will fail to show any 
increase in temperature. 

Another and more simple experiment proves the 
same fact ; as when a blacksmith immerses his red- 
hot iron in a tank of water, the water which sur- 
rounds the iron is made boiling hot, while the water 
not immediately in contact with it remains quite cold. 

Fig. 199. If a tube neariy filled with water is held 

oyer a spirit lamp, as in Fig. 199, in such a 
manner as to direct the flame against the 
upper layers of the water, the water will be 
observed to boil at the top, but remain cool 
below. If quicksilver, on the contrary, be 
so treated, its lower layers will speedily be- 
come heated. The particles of mercury will communicate the heat to each 
other, but the particles of water will not do so. 

A stone, or marble hearth in an apartment, feels colder to 
the feet than a woolen carpet, or hearth-rug, not because the 
one is hotter than the other, for both are really of the san.a 
temperature, but because the stone and marble are good 

* The foUowing table exhibits the relatire conducting poir^r of different sabstances, 
the nCtio ezprewing the condacting power of gold being taken at 100 ; 
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conductors, and the woolen carpet and hearth-rug very had conductors. 
The action of the two substances is as follows: — As soon as the hearth- 
stone has absorbed a portion of heat from the feet, it instantly disposes 
of it by conducting it away, and calls for a fresh supply; and this ac- 
tion win continue until tlie stone and the foot have established an equili- 
brium of temperature between them. The carpet and the rug also absorb 
heat from the feet in like manner, but they conduct or convey it away so 
alowly, that its loss is hardly perceptibla 

Most Tarieties of wood are bad conductors of heat; hence, though one end 
oi a stick is blazing, the other end may be quite cold. Cooking vessels, for 
this reason, are often furnished with wooden handles, which conduct the heat 
of the vessel too slowly to render its influx into our hands painful. For tho 
same reason we use paper or woolen kettle-holders. 

To what extent ^96. Bodies ill the gaseous, or aeriform con- 
bodiM wnXct dition are more imperfect conductors of heat 
hea*? than liquids. Common air, especially, is one 

of the worst conductors of heat with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

How is air 497. Air is, however, readily heated by con- 

heatedt vectiou. Thus, when a portion of air by com- 
ing in contact with a heated body has heat imparted to 
it, it expands, and becoming relatively lighter than thts 
other portions around it, rises upward in a current, carry^ 
ing the heat with it ; other colder air succeeds, and (being 
heated in a similar way) ascends also. A series of cur- 
rents are thus formed, which are called " convective cur- 
rents." 

In this way air, which is a bad conductor, rapidly reduces the temperature 
of a heated substance. If the air which encases the heated substance were 
to remain perfectly motionless, it would soon become, by contact, of the same 
temperature as the body itself and the withdrawal of heat would be checked ; 
but as the external air is never perfectly at rest, fresh and colder portions 
continually replace and succeed those which have become in any degree 
heated, and thus the abstraction of heat goes on. 

For this reason a windy day always feels colder than a calm day of the 
same temperature, because in the former case the particles of air pass over 
us more rapidly, and every fresh particle takes some portion of heat 

How may the 498. Tho couductiug powcr of all bodies is 
P^erlmdies diminished by pulverizing them, or dividing 
bediminiBhedT them into fine filaments. 
Thus aaw-dust, when not too much compressed, is one of the most perfect 
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non-conductors of hfiat. Wool, fur, hair and feathers, are also among the worst 
conductors of heat JP^ 

Woolens and furs are used for clothing in cold weather, not 
and woolens because they impart any heat to the body, but because they 
naed for cloth- ^^ y^jy y^^ conductors of heat; and therefore prevent the 
warmth of the body from being drawn off by the cold air. 
The beat generated in the animal system by vital action has constantly a 
tendency to escape, and be dissipated at the sur&ce of the body, and the rate 
at which it is dissipated depends on the difference between the temperature 
of the Bur&ce of the body and the temperature of the surrounding medium. 
By interposing, however, a non-conducting substance between the surface of 
the body and the external atmosphere, we prevent the loss of heat which 
would otherwise take place to a greater or less degree. i 

The non-conducting properties of fibrous and porous sub- 

Uie ^ mm-con! Stances are due almost altogether to the ah* contained in their 

dacttng prop- interstices, or between their fibers. These are so disposed as 

Bubstonoe^^due T *^ receive and retain a large quantity of air without permitting 

it to circulate. 

The warmest clothing is that which fits the body rather loosely, because more 
hot air will be confined by a moderately loose garmeut than by one which fits 
the body tightly. 

Blankets and warm woolen goods are always made with a nap or projec- 
tion of fibers upon the outside, in order to take advantage of this principle. 
The nap or fibers retain air among them, which, fix)m its non-conducting 
properties, serves to increase the warmth of the material 
Wh t infl '^^^ ^^^^ *^® fibers of hair, or wool, the more closely they 

ence has the retain the air enveloped within them, and the more imperme- 
fibers upon the **^^® ^^^^ become to heat In accordance with this princi- 
warmth of a pie, the external coverings of animals vary not only with the 
material f climate which the species inhabit, but also in the same indi- 

vidual they change with the season. In warm climates the fiirs are generally 
coarse and thin, while in cold countries they are fine, close, light, and of uni- 
form texture, almost perfect non-conductors of heat 

We have illustrations of this principle also in the vegetable kingdom. The 
bark of trees, instead of being compact and hard like the wood it envelops, 
is porous and formed of fibers, or layers, which, by including more or less of 
aur between their surfaces, are rendered non-conductors, and prevent the 
escape of heat fiiom the body of the trea 

An apartment is rendered much warmer for being fhmished with double 
djors and windows, because the air confined between the two surfkoes op- 
poses both the escape of heat fix)m within, and the admission of cold firom 
without 

As a non-conducting substance prevents the escape of heat firom within a 
body, so it is equally efficacious in preventing the access of heat fix>m without 
In an atmosphere hotter than our bodies, the effect of clothing would be to 
keep the body oooL Flannel is one of the warmest articles of dress, yet we 
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can not preserve ice more effectually in summer than by enveloping it in its 
folds. Firemen exposed to the intense heat of furnaces and steam-boilers, in- 
variably protect themselves with flannel garments. 

Cargoes of ice shipped to the tropics, are generally packed for preservation 
in sawdust: a casing of sawdust is also one of the most effectual means of 
preventing the escape of heat from the sur&ces of steam-boilers and steam- 
pipes. Straw, from its fibrous character, is an excellent non-conductor of 
heat, and is for this reason extensively used by gardeners for incasmg planta 
and trees which are exposed to the extreme cold of winter. 
- Snow protects the soil in winter from the effects of cold in 

proieot the the same way that fur and wool protect animals, and cloth- 
eajih from ^ jj^g^ Snow is made up of an infinite number of little 
crystals, which retain among their interstices a large amount 
of air, and thus contribute to render it a non-conductor of heat A covering 
of snow also prevents the earth firom throwing off its heat by radiation. The 
temperature of the earth, therefore, when covered with snow, rarely descends 
much below the freezing-pointy even when the air is fifteen or twenty de- 
grees colder.* Thus roots and fibers of trees and plants, are protected from a 
destructive cold. 

499. Clothing is considered warm or cool ac- 
cireumstances coidlng as it impcdes or facilitates the passage 
•idered warm of hcat to or from thc surfacc of onr bodies. 
*° °** The finer the cloth, the more slowly it con- 

ducts heat. Fine cloths, therefore, are warmer than 
coarse ones. 

Woolen substances are worse conductors of heat than cotton, cotton than 
silk, and silk than linen. A flannel shirt more effectually intercepts heat 
than cotton, and a cotton than a linen one. 

The sheets of a bed feel colder than the blankets, because they are better 
conductors of heat, and carry off the heat more rapidly from the body, the 
actual temperature of both, however, is the same. For the same reason, a 
linen handkerchief is cooler and more agreeable to the face than a cotton one. 

Cellars feel cool in summer, and warm in winter, because the external air 

* " Few can realize the protecting value of the warm coverlet of snow. No eider-down 
In the cradle of an infant is tucked in more kindly than the sleeping-dress of winter about 
the feeble flower-life of the Arctic regions. The first warm snows of August and Septenn 
ber, falling on a thickly-blended carpet of grasses, heaths and willows, enshrine the 
flowery growths which nestle abound them in a non-conducting air-chamber ; and as 
each successive snow increases the thickness of the cover, we have, before the intense 00I4 
of winter sets in, a light cellular bed, covered by drift, six, eight, or ten feet deep, in 
which the plant retains its vitality. The frozen sub-soil does not encroach upon this nar- 
row cover of vegetation. I have found, in mid-winter, in the high latitude of 78", the 
surface so nearly moist as to be fHable to the touch ; and on the ioe-floes eommencing 
with a surface temperature of 30* below zero, I found, at two feet deep, a temperature of 
8* below zero, at four feet 2* above zero, and at eight feet 26* above zero. My experi- 
ments prove that the eonducting power of snow is proportioned to its compression by 
Win4i» ninoi drifts, and congeUtlon.***.I>B. Kanb'b SMmd Ardic ^laptdiitink 
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has not fireo access into them ; in consequence of which they remain almost at 
an even temperature, which in summer is about 10 deg^rees colder, and in 
winter about 10 deg^es warmer than the external air. 
V hat ^^^' I^^g®rators, used for the preservation of animal and 

prindple are Tegetable substances in warm weather, are double-walled 
andLfire-DToof ^^®*S ^*^ *^® spaces between the sides filled with powdered 
nfe> eon- charcoal, or some other porous, non-conducting substance, 
struetedf tpj^^ go-called "fire-proof" safes are also constructed of 

double or treble walls of iron, with intenrening spaces between them filled 
with gypsum, or " Plaster of Paris.'' This lining, which is a most perfect 
non-conductor, prevents the heat from passing from the exterior of the safe 
to the books and papers within. The idea of applying " Plaster of Paris" in 
this way for the construction of safes, origmated, in the first instance, fix)m a 
workman attempting to heat water in a tin basin, the bottom and sides of 
which were thmly coated with this substance. The non-conducting proper- 
ties of the plaster were so great as to almost entirely intercept the passage of 
the heat, and the man, to his surprise^ found that the water, although directly 
over the fire, did not get hot. 

501. It has been already stated that liquids and gases 
are non-conductors of heat^ and can not well be heated, 
like a mass of metal, or any solid, by the communication 
of heat from particle to particle. 

whr can not This peculiarity is owing to the mobility 
J^* be h«u which subsists among the particles of all fluids, 
^nn^lTiS! ^T^^ *o *^® change in the size of the particles, 
"■* which is invariably produced by a change in 

their temperature. 

The constituent particles of solid bodies being incapable of changing their 
relative position and arrangement, the heat can only pass through them, from 
particle to particle, by a slow process ; but when the particles forming any 
stratum of liquid are heated, their mass, expanding, becomes 
lighter, bulk for balk, than the oolder stratum immediately 
above it, and ascends, aQowing the superior strata to descend. 

Bow ii water 502. When the heat enters at 
made hot 7 ^^^ bottom of a vcsscl Containing 
water, a double set of currents is immediately 
established^-one of hot particles rising to- 
ward the surface, and the other of colder par- 
ticles descending to the bottom. The por- 
tion of liquid which receives heat from below 
is thus continually diffused through the other 
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parts, and the heat is commuaicated by the motion of the 
particles among each other. 

These currents take place so rapidly, that if a thermometer be placed at 
the bottom and another at the top of a long jar, the fire being applied below, 
the upper one will begin to rise almost as soon as the lower one. The 
movement of the particles of water in boiling will be understood by reference 
to Mg. 200. They may be rendered visible by adding to a flask of boiling 
water a few small particles of bituminous coal, or flowers of sulphur. 

Air and other gases are heated in precisely the same manner aa watei; 
And this method of communicating heat is termed convection. 

Heat, however, passes by conduction between the particles of both liquids 
and gases, but to such a slight extent, that they were for a long time re- 
garded as entirely incapable of conducting heat 

In wh»t man- ^03. The proccss of cooling in a h'quid is 
Soted? "'*'^* directly the reverse of that of heating. The 
particles at the surface, by contact with the 
air, readily lose their heat, become heavier, and sink, while 
the warmer particles below in turn rise to the surface. 

To heat a liquid, therefore, the heat should be applied at the bottom of 
the mass ; to cool it, the cold should be applied at the top, or sur&ce. 

The facility with which a liquid may be heated or cooled depends in a great 
degree on the mobility of its particles. Water may be made to retain its 
heat for a long time by adding to it a small quantity of starch, the particles 
of which, by their viscidity or tenacity, prevent the fi-ee circulation of the 
heated particles of water. For the same reason soup retains its heat longer 
than water, and all thick liquids, like oil, molasses, tar, eta, require a consid- 
erable time for cooling. 

£ lain the ^^^ When the hand is placed near a hot body suspended 

phenomena of in the air, a sensation of warmth is perceived, even for a 
radiation. considerable distance. If the hand be held beneath the body, 

the sensation will be as great as upon the sides, although the heat has to 
shoot down through an opposing current of air approaching it This effect 
does not arise from the heat being convoyed by means of a hot current, since 
all the heated particles have a uniform tendency to rise ; neither can it do* 
pend upon the conducting power of the air, because aeriform substances po«- 
sess that power in a very low degree, while the sensation m the present cam 
is excited almost on the instant This method of distributing heat, to did* 
tinguish it from heat passing by conduction, or convection, is called radiation, 
and heat thus distributed is termed radiant, or radiated heat 

Do an bodiea ^^^' "^^ bodics radiate heat in some meas- 

^ulSi* irdn* ^^®» ^^* ^^* ^^^ equally well ; radiation being 

in proportion to the roughness of the radiating 

surface. All dull and dark substances are^ for the most 
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part, good radiators of heat ; but bright and polished sub- 
stances are generally bad radiators.** Color, however, 
alone, has no effect on the radiation of heat. 

If a metal surface be scratched, its radiating power is increased. A liquid 
contained in a bright, highly-polished metal pot, wiU retain its heat much 
longer than in a dull and blackened one. This is not due to the polish or 
brightness of the surface, but to the fact th^t, by polishing, the surface is ren- 
dered dense and smooth, and such surfaces do not allow the heat to escape 
readily. If we cover the polished metal surface with a thin cotton or linen 
doth, so as to render the surface less dense, the radiation of heat, and conse- 
quent cooling, will proceed rapidly. 

Black lead is one of the best known radiators of heat, and on this account 
is generally employed for the blackening of stoves and hot-au* flues. As a 
high poUsh is unfavorable to radiation, stoves should not be too highly polished 
with this substance. 

Heat radiated from the sun is all radiant heat 

606. Heat is propagated through space by 

propagated by Kidiation in straight lines, and its intensity 

varies according to the same law which governs 

the attraction of gravitation, that is, inversely as to the 

square of the distance.f 

Thus the heating effects of any hot body is nine times less at three feet than 
at one; sixteen times less at four feet; and twenty-flve times less at five. 

The velocity with which radiant heat moves through space 
locHy does ral IS, in all probability, the same as the velocity of light Some 
diant heat authorities, however, consider it to be only four fifths of that 
of light, or about 164,000 miles in a second of time. 

Does radiation 607. Thc radiatiou of heat goes on at all 
SteSS^fromSi times, and from all surfaces, whether their 
**^®*^ temperature be the same or different from 

that of surrounding objects : therefore the temperature 
of a body falls when it radiates more heat than it absorbs; 
its temperature is stationary when the quantities emitted 
and received are equal ; and it grows warm when the ab- 
sorption exceeds the radiation. 

* The action of a blackened surface of tin being assumed as tOO, It has been found that 
that of att^l plate was 15 ; of clean tin, 12 ; of tin scraped bright, 16 ; when scraped with 
the edge of a fine file in one direction, 26; when scraped ajgain across, about 13; a sur- 
face of clean lead, 19 ; covered with a gray crust, 45 ; a thin crust of isinglass, 80 ; rosin 
96; writing-papet, 98; ice,^; — - ' 

t It is an excee^JBgtT'curions fact that this law applies to all physical influences that 
q>read firomjixi^nter, such as gravitation, l);eat, light, electrical forces, magnetism and 
Bound ; andfto all central forces, when not weakened by any re s istance or opposing foroOi 
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If a body, at any temperature, be placed among other bodies, it will aflfect 
their oondition of temperature, or as we express it, ihermaUy ; just as a candle 
brought into a room illuminates all bodies in its presence ; with this difference, 
however, that if the candle be extinguished, no more light is diG^ed by it ; 
but no body can be thermally extinguished. All bodies, however low be 
their temperature, contain heat, and therefore radiate it. 

If a piece of ice be held before a thermometer, it will cause 
ittiMmomSer* *^® mercury in its tube to fidl, and hence it has been sup- 
rink when posed that the ice emitted rays of cold. This supposition is 
broug t near erroneous. The ice and the thermometer both radiate heat> 

and each absorbs more or less of what the other radiates to- 
ward it But the ice, being at a lower temperature than the thermometer, 
radiates less than the thermometer, and therefore the thermometer absorbs 
less than the ice, and consequently fivlls. If the thermometer placed in the 
presence of the ice had been at a lower temperature than the ice, it would, 
for like reasons^ have risen. The ice in that case would have warmed the 
thermometer. 

What do ire ^^^' ^^^"^^^^ ©^ effects which are propagated in straight 
mean by rays lines only (such as light and radiant heat), are most conve- 
5gijty®** ®' niently considered by dividing them into innumerable straight 

lines, arrays; not that there are any such divisions in nature, 
but they enable us more readily to comprehend the nature of the phenomena 
with which these principles are concerned. 

When radiant 510. When lays of heat radiated fix)m one 
the ^urfL'Hf body fall upon the surface of another body, they 
ma^^u^be^ may bo disposed of in three ways: 1. They 
posed of? jjjg^y rebound from its surface, or be reflected ; 

2. They may be received into its surface, or be absorbed ; 

3. They may pass directly through the substance of the 
body, or be transmitted. 

^^ 511. A ray of heat radiated from the Bur- 

ner is heat re- facc of a body proceeds in a straight line until 
it meets a reflecting surface, from which it 
rebounds in another straight line, the direction of which 
is determined by the law that the angle of incidence is 
equal to the angle of reflection. 

The manner in which heat is reflected is strikingly shown by taking two 
concave murors, M and N, Pig. 201, of bright metal, about one foot in diameter, 
and placing them exactly opposite to each other at a distance of about ten 
feet In the focus of one mirror, as at A, is placed a heated body, as a mass 
of red hot iron, and in the focus of the other mirror, as at B, a small quantity 
of gunpowder, or a piece of phosphorus. The rays of heat, radiated in diverg- 
ing lines fix)m the hot metal, strike upon the surface of the minor M, and are 
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reflected by it in parallel lines to the surface of the opposite mirror, N, where 
they will be caused to converge to its focus, B, and ignite the powder or 
phosphorus at that pointy 

/i^ FiCk201. 




wh.ft.««uwi 512. Polished metallic surfaces constitute 
wflectoni of the best reflectors of heat ; but all bright and 
light colored surfaces are adapted for this pur- 
pose to a greater or less degree.* 

Water requires a longer time to become hot in a hrighi tin vessel than in a 
dark colored one, because the heat is reflected from the bright sur&ce, and 
does not enter the vessel 

How does the ^13. The powcT of absorbing heat varies 
wrtta«°'hSt with almost every form of matter. Surfaces 
''•^^ are good absorbers of heat in proportion as 

they are poor reflectors. The best radiators of heat also 
are the most powerful absorbers, and the most imperfect 
reflectors. 

Daric colors absorb heat from the sun more abundantly than light ones. 
This may be proved by placing a piece of black and a piece of white cloth 
upon the snow exposed to the sun ; in a few hours the black cloth wiU have 
melted the snow beneath it, while the white doth will have produced little 
(NT no efiiect upon it 

The darker any color is, the warmer it is, because it is a better absorbent 
of heat. The order may be thus arranged : 1, black (warmest of all) ; 2, violet ; 
3, indigo ; 4, blue ; 5, green ; 6, red ; 7, yellow ; and 8, white (coldest of all). 

• Of 100 rays foiling at an angle of 60* from the perpendicular, polished gold will reflect 
76 ,' rilTer 62 ; brass, 62 ; brass witbont polish, 62 ; polished brass varnished, 41 ; looking* 
C^aas, 20 ; glass plate blackened on the back, 12 ; and metal plate blackened, 6. 

10* 
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A piece of brown paper submitted to the action of a burning-glass, ignites 
much more quickly than a piece of white paper. The reason of this is, that 
the white paper reflects the rays of the sun, and though but slightly heated 
appears highly luminous ; while the brown paper, which absorbs the raya^ 
readily becomes heated to ignition. Por the same reason a kettle whose bot- 
tom and sides are covered with soot, heats water more readily than a kettle 
whose sides are bright and clean. 

Light-colored &brics are most suitable for dresses in summer, since they 
reflect the direct heat of the sun, and do not absorb it ; black outside gar- 
ments, on the contrary, are most suitable for winter, as they absorb heat 
readily, but do not reflect it 

Hoar-frost, in the spring and autunm, may be observed to remam longer 
in the presence of the morning sun, on ligh^colored substances than upon the 
dark-colored soil, etc. ; the former do not absorb the heat, as the d^k-colored 
bodies do, but reflect it, and in consequence of this they remain too cold to 
thaw the fix)8t deposited upon theur surfaces. 

TT 1 tb t. ^^^ '^^ absorbs heat very slowly, and does not readily 
moaphere heat- part with it. Air rarely radiates heat, and is not heated to 
®* ' great extent by the direct rays of the sun. The sun, however, 

heats the surface of the earth, and the air resting upon it is heated by contact 
with it, and ascends, its place bemg supplied by colder portions, which in turn 
are heated also. 

This reluctance of air to part with its heat occasions some very curious dif- 
ferences between its burning temperature and that of other bodiea Metals, 
which are generally the best conductors, and therefore communicate heat 
most readily, can not be handled with impunity when raised to a temperaturo 
of more than 120® F. ; water becomes scalding hot at 150© F. ; but air ap- 
plied to the skin occasions no very painful sensation when its heat is &r be- 
yond that of boiling water. 

Some curious experiments have been made in reference to the power of the 
human body to withstand the influence of heated air. Sir Joseph Banks en- 
tered an oven heated 52® above the boOing point, and remained there some 
time without inconvenience. During the time, eggs, placed on a metal frame^ 
were roasted hard, and a beefeteak was overdone. But though he could 
thus bear the contact of the heated air, he could not bear to touch any metal- 
lic substance, as a watch-chain, money, etc. Workmen, also, enter ovens, 
in the manufacture of molds of plaster of Paris, in which the thermometer 
stands 100® above the temperature of boiling water, and sustain no injury. 

In what man- 515. Heat, ill passing through most sub- 
fcSnraitted*** stances, or media, is retained, or intercepted 
Intsubiu^es"? ^^ ^^^ passagc in a greater or less degree. The 
capacity of solids and liquids for transmitting 
heat is not always in proportion to their transparency, or 
capacity for transmitting light. 
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516. The heat of the bud passes through transparent 
u^ies without loss ; hut heat from terrestrial sources is 
in great part arrested by many substances which allow 
light to pass freely, — such as water, alum, glass, etc. 

Thus^ a plate of glass held between one's face and the sun will not proteol 
itf but held between the face and a fire, it will intercept a large proportion of 
the heat 

617. Those substances which allow heat to pass freely 
through them, are called diatJiermanomy and those which 
retain nearly all the heat they receive, are called ather- 
manovs. 

Rock-salt allows heat to pass through it more readily than any other known 
substance ; while a thin plate of alum, which is nearly transparent, almost 
entirely intercepts terrestrial heat. Heat, indeed, will pass more readily 
through a black glass, so dark that the sun at noon is scarcely discernible 
through it, than through a thin plate of clear alum. Water is one of the least 
diatherraanous substances, although its transparency is nearly perfect I^ 
therefore, it is desired to transmit light without heat, or with greatly dimin- 
ished heat, it is only necessary to let the rays pass through water, by which 
they will be strained of a great part of their heat 

How does the ^* ^^ ^oe&o. found that the power of heat to penetrate a 
temperature of dense, transparent substance, is increased in proportion as the 
Sig^h^r^affect temperature of the body from which it is radiated is increased, 
its transmia- Heat, also, accompanied by light, is transmitted more readily 
^"""^^ than heat without light 

Is a ray of solar ^^^' ^®®'* ^^^ ^^^* ^°™® ^ ^ conjointly from the sun. 
heat simple or When a ray of light is caused to pass through a prism it is 
ISrnature? ^ analyzed or separated into seven brilliant colors, or element- 
ary parta If the heat ray which accompanies the light in 
treated in a similar manner, our organs of sight are so constituted that we 
do not discover any separation to have taken place in it It is, however, es« 
tablished beyond a doubt, that in the same manner as a ray of white light 
can be modified and divided, so a ray of radiant heat can be separated into 
parts possessing qualities corresponding to the various colors. 

SECTION III. 

THE EFFECTS OF HEAT. 

What eflfect ^19. The general and most obvious effect d^ 
dSS^i^on^^iS ^^^* ^P^^ material substances, is to expand 
bodies? them, or increase their dimensions. 
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Is the form of 520. The form of all bodies appears to be 
MdI?Dt^upon entirely dependent on heat ; by its increase 
solids are converted into liquids, and liquids 
into vapor ; by its diminution vapors are condensed into 
liquids, and these in turn become solids. 

If matter ceased to be influeDced by heat, all liquids, yapors, and doubtless 
even gases, would become permanently solid, and all motion on the sur&ce of 
ttie earth would be arrested. 

What are the 521. The thrcc most apparent effects of 
JiJSt™SfeSi ^^^ty so far as relate to the form and dimen- 
ofheat? gjQQQ Qf bodies, are Expansion, Liquefaction, 

and Vaporization. 

Heat operates to produce expansion by introducing a repulsive force among 
the particles of the body it pervades. This repulsive force, in tlie case of 
solids, weakens or overcomes the attraction of cohesion, and gives to the par- 
ticles of all matter a tendency to separate, or increase their distance from one 
another. Hence the general mass of the body is made to occupy a larger 
space, or expand. 

In what bodies ^22. The oxpansion occasioned by heat is 
dSS?h?^^Sl greatest in those bodies which are the least in- 
ert expanrioDf fluenccd by the attraction of cohesion. Thus 
the expansion of solids is comparatively triflinj:^, that 
of liquids much greater, and that of gases very consid- 
erable. 

Do bodies am- 523. The cxpansiou of the same body will 
SlTnd M lOTg continue to increase with the quantity of heat 
M^heat enters ^jj^j; cutcrs it, SO loug as the form and chemi- 
cal constitution of the body is preserved. 
524. Among solids the metals expand the most ; but 
an iron wire increases only 1-282 in bulk when heated from 
32® of the thermometer up to 212. 

Solids appear to expand uniformly from the freezing point of water up to 
212®, the boiling point of water ; — ^that is to say, the increase of volume which 
ttttends each degree of temperature which the body receives is equal When 
solids are elevated, however, to temperatures above 212®, they do not dilate 
uniformly, but expand in an increasing ratia 

The expansion of solids by heat is clearly shown by the following experi- 
ment, Pig. 202 : m represents a ring of metal, through which, at the ordinary 
temperature, a small iron or copper ball, a, will pass freely, this ball being a 
little less than the diameter of the ring. If this ball be now heated by the 
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flame of an alcohol lamp, it will become so Fio. 202. 

far expanded bj heat as no longer to pass 
through the ring. 

What appUc*. ^® expansion of solida 
tions of the by heat is made applicable 
JSSJlThe^J for many useful purposes in 
are made in the arts. The tires of wheels, 
«»«^' and hoopB Burrounding 

'water-vats, barrels, etc., are made in the 
f rst instance somewhat smaller than the 
frame- work they are intended to surround. 
Tliey are then heated red hot and put on 
in an expanded condition; on cooling, they 
contract and bind together the several parts with a greater force than could 
be conveniently applied by any mechanical means. In like manner, in con- 
structing steam-boQers, the rivets are &8tened while hot, in order that they 
may, by subsequent contraction, festen the plates together more firmly. 

With what de. ^^^* ^^® ^^^^® ^^^^ which bodics expand 
gree of force and contiact Under the influence of the in- 
pand and oonl creose 01 diminution of heat, is apparently 
irresistible, and is recognized as one of the 
greatest forces in nature. 

The amount of force with which a solid body will expand or contract is 
equal to that which would be required to compress it through a space equal 
to its expansion, and to that which would be required to stretch it through a 
space equal to its contraction. Thus, if a pillar of metal one hundred inches 
in height, being raised in temperature, is augmented in height by a quarter 
of an inch, the force with which such increase of height is produced is equal 
to a weight which being placed upon the top of the pillar would compress it 
80 as to diminish its height by a quarter of an inch. 

In the same manner, if a rod of metal, one hundred inches in length, be 
contracted by diminished temperature, so as to render its length a quarter of 
an inch less, the force with which this contraction takes place is equal to that 
which being applied to stretch it would cause its length to be increased by a 
quarter of an inch. 

This principle is sometimes practically applied when great mechanical fores 
is required to be exerted through small spaces. Thus walls of buildings 
whk;h, from a subsidence of the foundation, or an unequal pressure, have been 
thrown out of their perpendicular position, and are in danger of falling, may 
be restored in the following manner: A series of iron rods are carried across 
the building, passing through holes in the walls, and secured by nuts on the 
outside. The rods are then heated by lamps until they expand, thereby 
causing their ends to project beyond the building. The nuts with which 
these extremities are provided are then screwed up until they are in dose 
contact with the outside waU, the lamps are then withdrawn and the rods 
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allowed to oooL In cooling thej graduallj contract, and hy their oontrao- 
tion draw up the walls. 

On account of the expansion of metal by heat, the successive rails which 
compose a line of railway can not be placed end to end, but a small space is 
left between their extremities for expansion. 

A stove snaps and crackles when a fire is first kindled in it, and also when 
the fire in it is extinguished. This noise is occasioned by the expansion and 
contraction of the several parts consequent on the increase and diminution of 
heat 

A glass or earthen vessel is liable to break when hot water is poured 
into it, on account of the unequal expansion of the inner and outer sur&ces. 
Glass and earthen ware being poor conductors of heat, the inner surfeices 
m contact with the hot water become heated and expand before the outer are 
afiected; the tendency of this is to warp or bend the sides unequally, and as 
the brittle material can not bend, it breaks. 

Nails in old houses are often loose and eanly drawn out ; the iron expands 
in summer and contracts in winter more than the wood into which it has 
been driven, and thus in time the opening is enlarged. 

When the stopper of a decanter or smelling-bottle sticks, a cloth dipped in 
hot water, and applied to the neck of the bottle will fi*equently loosen it, since 
by the heat oi the cloth its dimensions are expanded and enlarged. 

The tone of a piano is higher in a oold than in a warm room, for the reason 
that the strings, being contracted by cold, are drawn tighter. 

„ ^ ^ 626. Liquids expand through the agency of 

do uquids ex- hcat morc unequally, and to a much greater 
degree than solids. 

A column of water contained in a cylindrical glass 
vessel wiU expand ^^ in length on being heated from 
the freezing to the boiling point, while a column of 
iron, with the same increase of temperature, will expand 
only -iij. 

A familiar illustration of the expansion of water by heat is seen in the over- 
flow of full vessels before boiling commences. Different liquids expand veiy 
unequally with an equal increase in temperature. Spirits of wine, on being 
heated fix>m 32® to 212®, increase one ninth in bulk; oil expands about one 
twelfth ; water, as before stated, about one twenty-third. A person buying 
oil, molasses and spirits in winter, will obtain a greater weight of the same 
material in the same measure than in sunmier. Twenty gallons of alcohol 
bought in January, will, with the ordinary increase of temperature, become, 
by expansion, twenty-one gallons in July. 

What pecnu- 627. Water, as it decreases in temperature 
^MiJn^^doS toward the freezing point, exhibits phenomena 
vator exhibit! ^y^h are wholly at variance with the general 
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law that bodies expand by heat and contract by cold, or 
by a withdrawal of heat.* 

Aa the temperature of water is lowered, it continues to contract until it 
arrives at a temperature of 39^ F., when all further contraction ceases. The 
volume or bulk is observed to remain stationary for a time, but on lowering 
the temperature still more, instead of contraction, expansion is produced, and , 
this expansion continues at an increasing rate imtil the water is congealed. 
At the moment also of its conversion into ice, it undergoes a still further 
expansion. 

wh isirater ^^^' ^^^^^ attains its greatest density, or 
«f the greatest the greatest quantity is contained in a given 
^ ^ bulk, at a temperature of 39° F. 

As the temperature of water continues to decrease below 39^, the point of 
its greatest density, its particles, from their expansion, necessarily occupy a 
larger space than those which possess a temperature somewhat more elevated. 
The coldest water, therefore, being lighter, rises and floats upon the surfikoe 
of the warmer water. On the approach of winter this phenomenon actually 
takes place in our lakes, ponds and rivers. When the surface-water becomes 
sufSciently chilled to assume the form of ice, it becomes still lighter, and con- 
tinues to float By this arrangement, water and ice being almost perfect 
non-conductors of heat, the great mass of the water is protected from the 
influence of cold, and prevented from becoming chilled throughout / 

If water constantly grew heavier as its temperature diminished (as is the 
case with most liquids), the colder particles at the surfiice would constantly 
sink, until the whole body of water was reduced to the fi*eezing point Again, 
if ice was not lighter than water, it would sink to the bottom, and by the 
<x)ntinuance of this operation, a river or lake would soon become an immense 
solid mass of ice, which the heat of summer would be insufficient to dissolve. 
The temperate regions of the earth would thus be rendered uninhabitable. 
Among all the phenomena of the natural world, there is no more striking 
illustration of the wisdom of the Creator, and of the evidences of design, than 
in this wonderftd exception to a great general law. 

Wh does tra^ '^^ expansion of water at the moment of freezing is attrib- 
ter expand in uted to a new and peculiar arrangement of its particles. Ice 
freezing r ^ jj^ reality, crystallized water, and during its formation the 

particles arrange themselves in ranks uid lines which cross each other at 
angles of 60° and 120°, and consequently occupy more space than when 
liquid. This may be seen by examining the sur&ce of water in a saucer white 



A beautifril illustration of this ciystallization of water in freezing is seen in 
the frost-work upon windows in winter, caused by the congelation of the 
vapor of the room when it comes in contact with the cold surface of the glass. 

* A few other liquids besides water expand with a redaction of temperature. Fased 
iron, antimony, zinc, and bismnth, are examples of such expansion. Mercury is a re- 
inarkable instaaco of the reverse, for when it freezes, it BuffBrs a very great contraction. 
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All these frost-work flgores are limited by the laws of ciTstallization, and the 
lines which bound them, form among themselves no angles but those of 
30© 60®, and 120o. If we fracture thin ice, by allowing a pole or weight to 
fall upon it, the fracture will have more or less of regularity, being generally 
in the form of a star, with six equi-distant radii, or angles of 60®. 

629. The force exerted by the expansion of water in the 
foroe does w»- '^ ^ freezing is very great As an illustration, the following 
ter eacpand in experiment may be quoted : — Cast-u-on bomb-shells, thirteen 
'"^ inches in diameter and two inches thick, were filled with wa- 

ter, and their apertures or fuse-holes firmly plugged with iron bolts. Thus 
prepared, they were exposed to the severe cold of a Canadian winter, 
at a temperature of about 19® below zero. At the moment the water 
firoze, the iron plugs were violently thrust out, and the ice protruded, and 
in some instances the shells burst asunder, thus demonstrating the enor- 
mous interior pressure to which they were subjected by water assuming a 
solid state. 

The rounded and weather-worn appearance of rocks is mainly due to the 
expansion of freezing water, which penetrates into their fissures, and is ab- 
sorbed into their pores by capillary attraction. In freezing, it expands and 
detaches successive fragments, so that the original sharp and abrupt outline is 
gradually rounded and softened down. 

The bursting of earthen water vessels, and of water pipes, by the freezing 
of water contained in them, are fiuniliar illustrations of the same principle. 

By allowing the water to run in a service-pipe, we prevent its freezing, be- 
cause the motion of the current prevents the crystals from forming and 
attaching themselves to the sides of the pipe. 

At h t tern ^^^* "^^ orcBnary temperature at which water fi^ezes is 

peratare does 32®, Fahrenheit's thermometer. This rule applies only to 
water freeze! ^eati water; salt water never freezes until the surface is cooled 
down to 2*7®, or five degrees lower than the freezing point of winter. 

Under some circumstances pure water may be cooled down to a tempera- 
ture much below 32® without freezing. Thus, if pure, recently-boiled water, 
be cooled very slowly and kept very tranquil, its temperature may be low- 
ered to 21® without the formation of ice; but the least motion causes it to 
congeal suddenly, and its temperature rises to 32®. 

Wh Is th ^^^' "^^ ^°® produced by the freezmg of sea or salt water 

loe prodaeed is generally fresh and free from salt, since water in fireezing, 
Sr ofVdtwa^ ^ suflScient fireedom of motion be allowed to its particles, ex- 
ter free from pels all impurities and coloring matters. The ice formed in 
■***' the congelation of a solution of indigo is colorless, since the 

water in which the indigo was dissolved expels the blue coloring matter in 



. . Blocks of ice are generally filled with minute air-bubbles ; 

origin of the this is owing to the fact that the water in freezing expels the 
»en"ia iw?*^" ^ contained in it, and many of the liberated bubbles becomo 
lodged and imbedded in the thickemng fluid. 
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In what man- ^^' Gttses and aerifomi substaDces expand 

expand by heat! 



ner do guea^ l-490th of the bulk wWch they possess at 32^ 



for every degree of heat which they receive 
above that pointy and contract in the same proportion for 
every degree of heat withdrawn from them. 

Thus, 490 cubic inches of air at 32® would so expand as to occupy an inch 
more space at 33®, and by the addition of another degree of heat^ raising its 
temperature to 34®, it would occupy an additional inch, and so on. In a like 
manner, by the withdrawal of heat^ 490 cubic inches of air would occupy an 
inch less space at 31® than at 32® ; two inches less at 30®, and so on. The 
same law holds good for all other gases, and for vapors and steam. 

Illustrations of the expansion of air by heat are most fiuniliar. If a bladder 
partiallj filled with confined tar be laid before the fire, the air contained in it 
may be expanded to a degree sufficient to burst the bladder. Chestnuts laid 
upon a heated sur&ce, burst with a loud report on account d the expansion 
of the air within their shells. The process of warming and ventilating build- 
ings depends entirely upon the application of this principle of the expansion 
and contraction of air by the increase and diminution of heat 

How may the 533. As the magnitude of every body changes 
^SSSSn^f with the heat to which it is exposed, and as 
JS2d* ^ ik ^^^ same body, when subjected to calorific in- 
S1h2t""*°* fluences under the same circumstances has al- 
ways the same magnitude, the expansions and 
contractions which are the constant effects of heat, may be 
taken as the measure of the cause which produced them. 
What are the 534. The iustrumeuts for measuring heat 
m^ari^^ttt are Thermometers and Pyrometers. The for- 
*'*"^' mer are used for measuring moderate tempera- 

tures ; the latter for determining the more elevated de- 
grees of heat. 

Liquids are better adapted than either solids or gases for measuring the 
effects of heat by expulsion and contraction ; since in solids the direct ex- 
pansion by heat is so small as to be seen and recognized with difficulty, and 
in air or gases it is too extensive, and too liable to be affected by variations 
in the atmospheric pressure. From both of these disadvantages liquids are 
free. 

The liquid generally used in the construction of thermometers is mercury, 
or quicksilver. 

Mercury possesses greater advantages for this purpose than 
^e^ed!I!ny any other liquid. It is, m the first place, eminently dis- 
adaptedforthe tinguished for its fluidity at all ordinary temperatures; it 
^?£^^ten ? ia, in addition, the only body in a liquid state whose va- 
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riatioDS in Tolumei or magnitude, through a considerable range of tempe- 
rature are exactly uniform and proportional with every increase and dim- 
inution of heat. Mercury, moreover, boils at a higher temperature than 
any other liquid, except certain oils; and, on the other hand, it freezes at 
a lower temperature than all other liquids, except some of the most vola- 
tile, such as ether and alcohoL Thus a mercurial thermometer will have a 
wider range than any other liquid thermometer. It is also attended with 
this convenience, that the extent of temperature included between melting 
ice and boiling water stands at a considerable distance from the limits of ita 
range, or its freezing and boiling points. 

Describe the ^^S. The mercurial thermometer consists es- 
SSSeS?**"*'" sentially of a glass tube with a bulb at one 
end, partially filled with mercury. The mer- 
cury introduced through an opening in the en^ of the 
tube is afterward boiled, so as to expel all air and moist- 
ure, and fill the tube with its own vapor. The open end 
of the tube is then closed, by fusing the glass, and as the 
mercury cools it contracts, and collects in the bulb and 
lower part of the tube, leaving a vacuum above, through 
which it may again expand and rise on the application of 
heat. In this condition the thermometer is complete, 
with the exception of graduation. 

„ ,^ 536. As thermometers are constructed of different dimen- 

How are tner- . , .x. -x . j. v. u j i 

mometers gra- Bions and capacities, it is necessary to have some fixed rules 

doated ! fQp graduating them, in order that they may always indicate 

the same temperature under the same circumstances, as the fi-eezing-point, for 

example. To accomplish this end the following plan has been adopted : — 

The thermometers are first immersed in melting snow or ice. The mercury 

will be observed to stop in each thermometer-tube at a certain height ; these 

heights are then marked upon the tubes. Now it has been ascertained that 

at whatever time and place the mstruments may be afterward immersed in 

melting snow or ice, the mercury contained in them will always fix itself at 

the pouit thus marked. This point is called the freezing point of water. 

Another fixed point is determined by immersmg the instruments in boiling 

water. It has been found that at whatever time or place the instrumentfl 

are immersed in pure water, when boiling, provided the barometer stands at 

the height of thirty inches, the mercury will always rise in each to a certain 

height This, therefore, forms another fixed point on the scale, and is called 

the boiling point 

Thus far all thermometers are constructed alike. In the 

thennomete/ thermometer most generally used, and which is known as 

of Fahrenheit Fahrenheit's, the intervals on the scale, between the freezing 

gra uated ^^^ boiling points, are divided into 180 equal parts. This 
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tweea the dif- 
ferent varieties 
of the ther- 
mometer ? 




'.^^h^ 



Ml I.I 



division is similarly continued below the freezing point to 
the place 0, called zero, and each division upward from that 
is marked with the successive niunbers 1, 2, 3, eta The 
freezing point will now be the 32d division, and the boiling 
point will be the 212th division. These divisions are called 
degrees, and the boiling point will therefore be 212^, and the 
fi-eezmg temperature, 32^. Fig. 203 represents the usual form 
of thermometer, with its graduated scale. 

Thermometers of this character are called Fahrenheit*S| 
from a Dutch philosophical instrument-maker who first intro- 
duced this method of graduation in the year 1*724. 

What other 537. In addition to Fahrenheit's 

SSXpShren. thermometer, two others are ex- 
heit'sareusedf tensively used, which are known 
as Keaumur's, and the Centigrade thermom- 
eter, or thermometer of Celsius. 

What consti- The only difference between these three 
ference^^ be- ^^^ ^^ thermometers is the difference in 
graduating the interval between the freezing 
and boiling points of water. Reaumur's is di- 
vided into eighty degrees, the Centigrade into 
one hundred, and Fahrenheit's into one hundred and eighty. 
According to Reaumur, water freezes at 0°, and boils at 80® ; 
according to Centigrade, it freezes at 0°, and boils at 100® ; 
and according to Fahrenheit, it freezes at 32®, and boils at 
212®; the last, very singularly, commences counting, not 
at the freezuig point, but 32® below it 

The difference between these 
instruments can be easily seen 
by reference to Fig. 204. 

In England, Holland, and the 
United States, the thermometer ^-~- — A 
most generally used is Fah- 
renheit's. Reaumur's scale is used in Ger- 
many, and the Centigrade in France, Sweden, 
and some other parts of Europe. The scale 
of the Centigrade is by &r the sunplest and 
most rational method of graduation, and at the 
present it is almost universally adopted for 
scientific purposes. 

638. The thermometer was invented about 
the year 1600; but, like many other inven- 
tions, the merit of its discovery is not to be 
ascribed to one person, but to be distributed 
among many. 
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H i Id of ^^^' ^ ^^ temperature is lowered, the mercury in Fah. 
great intensifcj renheit's thermometer gradually sinks, until it reaches a point 
faidicated ! ggo j^elow zero, where it freezes. Mercury, therefore, can not 

be made ayailablo for measuring cold of a greater intensity. This difi&culty 
is, however, obviated by using a thermometer filled with alcohol colored red, 
as this fluid, when pure, never freezes, but will continue to sink lower and 
lower in the tube as the cold increasea Such a thermometer is called a 
spirit thermometer. 

H i h t f ^^^' ^^* Fahrenheit's thermometer be heated, the mercury 
great intensity contained in it will rise in the tube until it reaches 660^, at 
^°*****'®^ ^ which temperature it begins to boiL A slight additional heat 

forms vapor sufficient to burst the tube. Mercury, therefore, can not be used 
to measure degrees of heat of greater intensity than 660° F. Temp^titures 
greater than this are determined by means of the expansion of solids; and 
instruments founded upon this principle are commonly called pyrometers. 



Fig. 205. 




^^^ The construction of the pyrometer is represented in Fig. 

mu^cfcionof 205. A represents a metallic bar, fixed at one end, B, but 

the pyrometer, i^ft fi^ ^t the other, and in contact with the end of a pointer 

K, moving freely over a graduated scale. If the bar be heated by the flame 

of alcohol, the metal expands, and pressing upon the end of the pointer, moves 

it, in a greater or less degree. In this manner, the effect of heat, applied for 

a given length of time, to bars of different metals, having the same length and 

diameter, may be determined. - nnfi. 

-^ ^ ^ 541. The first thermometer 

What b an , . . ^ - , - 

atr-thermome- used consisted of a column of 

*®^ ' air confined in a glass tube over 

colored water. Heat expands the air and in- 
creases the length of the column downward, 
pushing the water before it: cold produces a 
contrary effect. The temperature is thus indi- 
cated by the height at which the water is ele- 
vated in the tube. Fig. 206 represents the prin- 
ciple of the construction of the air-thermometer. 
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jj .. A thermometer does not inform ixs how mnch heat any sub- 

mometer in- Stance contains, but it merely points out the difiference in the 
much "h t**^ temperature of two or more substances. Ail we learn by the 
MibsUnce con- thermometer is whether the temperature of one body is greater 
^'^^ ' or less than that of another ; and if there is a difference, it is 

expressed numerically — namely, by the degrees of the thermometer. It must 
be remembered that these degrees are part of an arbitrary scale, selected for 
convenience, without any reference whatever to the actual quantity of heat 
present in bodies. 

After the ex- 542. The first effect produced by heat upon 
£ii?/bv he^ solids is expansion. If the heat be augmented, 
SfL**i^oiJi they change their aggregate state and melt, 
■**^®^' or become liquid. Many solids become soft 

before melting, so that they may be kneaded ; for instance, 
wax, glass, and iron. In this position,, glass can be bent 
and molded with facility, and iron can be forged or welded. 
whatisLiqw ^43. By Liqucfaction we understand the 
^**'**°' conversion of a solid into a liquid by the 
agency of heat, as solid ice is converted into water by the 
heat of the sun. 

Heat is supposed to convert a solid into a liquid, by forcing its constituent 
particles asunder to.isuch an extent that the force of cohesion is overcome or 
destroyed, /ttf^ 

What is soitt/^^ 544. When a solid is immersed in a liquid, 
^'^^ and gradually disappears in it, the process 
is termed solution, and not liquefaction. A solution is 
the result of an attraction or affinity between a solid and 
a fluid ; and when a solid disappears in a liquid, if the 
compound exhibits perfect transparency, we have an ex- 
ample of a perfect solution. 

_. . , When a fluid has dissolved as much of a solid as it is 

When u a solii- 

tion said to be capable of doing, it is said to be saturated ; or, in other words, 
satarated? ^j^^ aflttnity or attraction of the fluid for the solid continues to 

operate to a certain point, where it is overbalanced by the cohesion of th« 
■solid; it then ceases, and the fluid is said to be saturated. 

„ . A solution is a complete union : a mixture is a mere me* 

How doeg • , . , . -, ,. 
■olQtioa differ ohanical umon of bodies. 

from^ a mix- j^ jjjqq^ caaeBf the addition of heat to a liquid greatly in- 
creases its solvent properties. Hot water will dissolve much 
more sugar than cold water; and hot water will also dissolve many things 
which cold water is unable to affect 
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What is va- 545. If heat be imparted in sufficient quan- 

a state of vapor. Thus, water being heated sufficiently 
will pass into the form of steam. This change is called 
Vaporization. 

What is Con- 5^6. If a bodj in a state of vapor lose heat 
denBationr jjj sufficiout quantity, it will pass into a liquid 
ctate. Thus, if a certain quantity of heat be abstracted 
from steam, it will become water. This change is called 
Condensation. 

The chaage from a state of vapor to a liquid is tenned condensation, be- 
cause, in so doing, the body always undergoes a very considerable diminution 
of volume, and therefore becomes condensed. Most solids become liquefied 
before they vaporize ; but some pass at once, on the application of heat, from 
the state of a solid to that of a vapor, without assuming the liquid condition. 

647. The melting of a solid, or its conver- 
ur^'^^temperi! siou iuto a liquid, only occurs when the solid 
for the forma- is hcatcd up to a ccrtaiu fixed point ; but the 

tion of vapors? . /» t • i • i . t ^ 

conversion oi a liquid mto a vapor takes place 
at all temperatures. 

If in a hot day we expose a vessel filled with cold water to the open airi 
we find that the quantity of water rapidly diminishes, that is, it evaporates^ 
which means that it is converted into vapor and diffused through the air. 

What ia the ^48. The vapor of water, and all other va- 
SJ^f"*** ®' pors, are invisible and transparent. The water 
which has become diffiised through the air by 
evaporation only becomes visible when, on returning to its 
fluid condition, it forms mist, cloud, dew, or frost. 

Steam, which is the vapor of boiling water, is invisible, but when it comes 
in contact with air, which is cooler, it becomes condensed into small dropsy 
and is thus rendered visible. 

The proof of this may be found in examining the steam as it issues firom 
an orifice, or the spout of a boiling kettle : for a short space next to the open- 
ing no steam can be seen, since the air is not able to condense it; but as it 
spreads and comes in contact with a larger volume of air, the invisible vapor 
becomes condensed into drops, and is thus rendered visible. 

The visible matter popularly called steam, should be, therefore, distin- 
guished from steam proper, or the aeriform state of water. The cloud, or 
smoke-like matter observed, is really not an air or vapor at all, but a collec- 
tion of minute bubbles of water, wafted by a current either of true steam, or» 
more frequently, of mere moist air. 
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Fig. 207* 



The mjrriads of minute globules of water into which the steam is condensed 
are separately invisible to the naked eye, but each, nevertheless, reflects a 
minute ray of white light The multitude of tliese reflecting points, there- 
fore, make the space through which they are diffused appear like a cloudy 
body, more or less white, accordmg to their abundance. 

The surface of any watery liquid, whose temperature is 
about 20® warmer than any superincumbent air, rapidly gives 
off true steam. It is not necessary, therefore, for the produc- 
tion of steam, that water should be raised to the boiling tem- 
perature. 

549. Air without vapor (theoretically called 
dry air) is not known to exist in nature, and is 
probably not producible by art. 

550. Liquids in passing into vapors occupy 
a much greater space than the substances from 
which they are produced. Water, in pass- 
ing from its point of greatest density into 

steam, expands to nearly 1700 times its volume. 

Fig. 207 represents the comparative 
volume of water and steam. 

In the density 551. Vapors are 

of^porsunT. ^£ ^^ dcgrCCS of 

density. The va- 
por of water may be as thin as 
air, or almost as dense as water. 

The opinion formerly prevailed that va- 
pors could not exist by themselves as 
such, but that they were dissolved in the 
air in the same way as salt is dissolved in 
water. The fallacy of this idea is proved 
by the fact that evaporation goes on more 
rapidly in a vacuum, where no substance whatever is present, than in the 
ftir. 

What dream- 552. EvapoKition takcs place from the sur- 
2S**SvJl5S!il faces of bodies only, and is influenced in a 
***""' great degree by the temperature, dryness, still- 

ness, and density of the atmosphere. 

How does tern- ^^® effect of temperature in promoting evaporation may be 
pentttre infla- illustrated by placmg an equal quantity of water in two sau- 
Sm f ®^^'*" cers, one of which is placed in a warm and dry, and the other 
in a cold and damp, situation. The former will be quite diy 
before the latter has suffered an appreciable diminution. 



Is a boiling 
temperature 
requisite for 
the production 
•1 steam f 



Is vapor al- 
ways present 
in air? 



What is the 
relaidve space 
oecapied by 
liquids and va- 
pors f 
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How does the ^^en water is covered by a stratum of dry air, the evapo- 
state of the air ration is rapid, even when its temperature is low ; whereas it 
wSuon? *^^ 81*^^ oil very slowly if the atmosphere contains much vapor, 
even though the air be vezy warm. 

Evaporation is far slower in still air than in a current The air inmie* 
diately in contact with the water soon becomes moist, and thus a check is 
put to evaporation. But if the air be removed by wind from the sur&oe of 
the water as soon as it has become charged with vapor, and its place 
Gupplied with fresh air, then the evaporation continues on without inteo* 
ruption. 

Evaporation is by no means confined to the sur&ce of liquids; but takes 
place from the surface of the soil, and from all animal and vegetable produc- 
tions. Evaporation takes place to a very considerabl6 extent from the sur- 
iace of snow and ice, even when the temperature of the air is far below the 
freezing point 

j^ 653. A very singular circumstance is connected with the 

circumBtanoe diffusion of vi^rs throughout the atmosphere, viz. : that the 

withtti""dS5i^ vapors of ali dodie? arise into any space filled with air, in 

sionorYaporer the same manner as if air were not present, the two fiuids 

seeming to be independent of each other. 

Thus as much vapor of water can be forced into a vessel filled with air as 
into one from which the air has been exhausted. 

654. "When a drop of water falls upon, a sur&ce highly 
phenomena of heated, as of metal, it will be observed to roll along the sur- 
ai**B2to"^*of ^^ without adhermg, or immediately passing into vapor, 
liqalde. The explanation of ttiis is, that the drop of water does not in 

reality touch the heated surfiioe, but is buoyed up and sup* 
ported on a layer of vapor which intervenes between the bottom of the drop 
and the hot surface. This vapor is produced by the heat which is radiated 
from the hot substance, before the liquid can come in contact with it, and 
being constantly renewed, contmues to support the drop. The drop generally 
rolls because the current of air which is always passing over a heated sur- 
face drives it forward. The drop evaporates slowly, because the layer of 
vapor between the hot sur&ce and the liquid prevents the rapid transmis- 
sion of heat The liquid resting upon a cushion of steam continually evolved 
Srom its lower surface by heat, assumes a rounded, or globular shape, as thd 
result of the gravity of its particles toward its own center. 

The designation which has been given to the condition which water and 
other liquids assume when dropped upon very hot surfaces, is that of tlio 
" spheroidal state." 

If the sur&ce upon which the liquid rests is cooled down to such an ex- 
tent that vapor is not generated rapidly, and in sufficient quantity to sup- 
port the drop, it will come in contact with the sur&ce, and heat being com- 
municated by conduction, will transform it instantly into steam. 

This is the explanation of the practice adopted by laundresses of touching 
a flat-iron with moisture to ascertain whether the surface is sufficiently hot 
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If the temperature of the iron is not elevated sufBcientlyy the mdstore wets 
the sur&ce, and is evaporated ; but at a higher degree of temperature, the 
moisture is repelled. 

The phenomenon of the spheroidal concUtion of water furnishes an explana- 
tion of the feats often performed bj jugglers, of plunging the hands with im- 
punity into molten lead, or iron. The hand is moistened, and when passed 
into the liquid metal the moisture is vaporized, and interposes between th» 
metal and the skin a sheath of vapor. In its conversion into vapor, tbt 
moisture absorbs heat, and thus still further protects the skin. 
NhMt is ebni- 555. When a liquid is heated sufficiently to 

uuonf fQjm steam, the production of vapor takes 
place principally at that part where the heat enters ; and 
when the heating takes place not from above, but from 
the bottom and sides, the steam as it is produced rises in 
bubbles through the liquid, and produces the phenomenon 
of boiling, or ebullition. 

What iB th« 556. The temperature at which vapor rises • 
booing point* ^j^i^ sufficient freedom to cause the phenome- 
non of ebullition, is called the boiling point. 
Is the boiung 557. Diffejrent liquids boil at different tem- 
Kt"iiq2idlM£i peratures. The boiling point of a liquid is, 
■*"•' therefore, one of its distinctive characters. 

Thus water, under ordinary circumstances, begins to boil when it is heated 
up to 2120 F. ; alcohol at 113^ ; ether at 96® ; syrup at 22I<^ ; Unseed oil 
At 640O. 
^ffhMt ifl >i - ^® gentle tremor, or undulation, on the surfece of water 

oieiingt which precedes boiling, and which is termed " simmering," is 

owing to the collapse of the bubbles of steam as thej shoot 
upward and are condensed by the colder water. The first bubbles which 
fi>nn are not steam, but air which the heat expels fix>m the water. As the 
temperature of the whole mass of the water increases, the bubbles are no 
jAnimr condensed and collapsed, but rise through to the gur&ce; and the 
tuoinent that this takes place boiling commences. The singing of a tea-kettl« 
before boiling is occasioned by the irregular escape of the air and steam ex- 
pelled fi-om the water through the spout of the tea-kettle, which acts In tba 
manner of a wind-instrument in producing a sound. 

H d th ^^^' ^^'^^^^ ^° general, bemg boiled in open vessels, are 

pKssare of the subjected to the pressure of the atmosphere. The tendency 
«Stb?^ntoi ^ ^^ pressure is to prevent and retard the particles of 
of liquids? water from expanding to a sufficient extent to form steam. 

Hence if the pressure of the atmosphere varies, as it does at 
different times and places, or if it be increased or diminished by artificial 
meanSy the boiling point of a liquid will undergo a corresponding chimge. 
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H ma til ^^^* "^ ^^ ascend into the atmosphere the pressure is di- 

tempenture at minished, because there is less of it above us ; it therefore 
boUa^be^uMd ^0^°^ t^* ^^^^ ^* different heights in the atmosphere will 
for determin- boil at different temperatures, and it has been found by ob- 
Ing elerationar gervation, that an elevation of 660 feet above the level of the 
■ea causes a difference of one degree in its boiling point. Hence the boiling 
pdnt of water becomes an indication of the height of anj station above the 
•ea-level, or in other words^ an indication of the atmospheric pressure ; and 
thus bj means of a kettle of boiling water and a thermometer, the height of 
the summit of anj mountain maj be ascertained with a great degree of ao 
curacy. If the water boils at 211° by the thermometer, the height of the . 
place is 650 feet ; if at 2I0<>, the height is IIOO feet, and so on, it being only 
necessary to multiply 650 by the number of degrees on the thermometer 
between the actual boiling point and 212°, to ascertain the elevation. In the 
city of Quito, in South America, water boila at 194° 2^^ F. ; its height above 
the sea-level is, therefore, 9,541 feet. 

As we descend into mines, the pressure of the atmosphere is increased, there 
being more of it above us than at the surface of the earth. Water, therefore^ 
must be heated to a higher temperature before it will boil, and it has been 
found that a descent of 650 feet, as before, makes a difference of one degree. 
H ih 660. In a like manner, if by artificial means we increase or 

boiling point diminish the pressure of the atmosphere on the surface of a 
ebann^^axu! ^^l^^^i we change its boiling point. If water be heated in a 
fidall/r Tacuum, ebullition will commence at a point 140° lower than 

in the open air. If a vessel of ether be placed under tiie re- 
ceiver of an air-pump, and the atmospheric pressure removed from its surface, 
the vapor rises so abundantiy that ebullition is produced without any in- 
crease of temperature. 

How ia 8u«r Several beautiful applications in the arts have been made 
boiled in the of the principle that liquids boU at a lower temperature when 
|rooeM of re- f^Q^ ^^^ ^j^^ pressure of the atmosphere than m the open 
air. 

In the refining of sugar, if the syrup is boiled in the open air, the tempera- 
tare of the boiling point is so high that portions of the sugar become decern' 
posed by tiie excess of heat, and lost or injured ; the syrup is therefore boiled 
in dose vessels from which the air has been previously exhausted, and in this 
way the water of the symp may be evaporated at a temperature so low as to 
prevent all injury firom heat 

For cooking, this application could not be carried out The water might; 
Indeed, be made to boil at a temperature much less than 212°, but owing to 
its dimmished heat would not produce the desired effect 

whatisdiatQ. 561. Distillation is a process by which one 
' ^****°' body is separated from another by means of 
heat, in cases where one of the bodies assumes the form 
of vapor at a lower temperature than the other ; this first 
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rises in the form of vapor, and is received and condensed 
in a separate vessel. 

By this means very yolatile bodies can be easily separated fh>m less vola- 
tile ones; as brandy and alcohol from the less volatile water which may be 
mixed with them. "Water of extreme purity can also be obtained by distil- 
lation, because the non-volatile and earthy substances contained in all spring 
waters do not ascend with the vapor, l^ut remain behmd In the vessel 

Distillation upon a small 
scale is effected by means ^^« 208. 

ol a peculiar-shaped vessel, 
called a retort, Fig. 208, 
which is half filled with a 
volatile liquid and heated ; 
the steam, as it forms, 
passes through the neck of 
the retort into a glass re-, 
ceiver set into a vessel filled 
with cold water, and is then 
condensed. 
When the operation of distillation is conducted on an extensive scale, a large 
j,^- 209 vessel called a " sUW^ is used, and, for con- 

densing the vapor, vats are constructed, 
holding serpentine pipes, or "worms," 
which present a greater condensing sur- 
£ice than if the pipe had passed directly 
through the vat. To keep the coil of pipe 
cool, the vats are kept filled with cold 
water. In Fig. 209, a is a furnace, in which 
is fixed a copper vessel, or still, to contain 
tlie liquid. Heat bemg applied, the steam 
rises in the head, 5, and passes through 
the worm, d^ which is placed in a vessel 
of water, the refrigerator. The vapor 
thus generated is condensed in its passage, and passes out as a liquid by the 
external pipe into a receiver. 

What iM th "^^® difference between drying by heat and distillation is, 

difference be- that in one case, the substance vaporized, being of no use, ia 
hv^h t '^^"d *Uo^ed to escape or become dissipated in the atmosphere ; 
dLtiilation? while in the other, being the valuable part, it is caught and 
condensed into the liquid form. The vapor arising from damp linen, if caught 
and condensed would be distilled water ; the vapor given out by bread while 
baking, would, if collected, be a spirit like that obtained in the distillation of 
grain. 

662. As some substances, by the application of heat, pass 
directly fix)m the solid condition to the state of vapor, so some 
■ubstancesy a« camphor, sulphur, arsenic, etc., when vaporized 




What iflsnhli- 
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bj beat, deposit their ^densed Tapora in a solid form. This process is 
termed sublimation. 

whatwiMrk- 563. Odo of the most remarkable circum- 
itonceltte^L Btances which accompany the phenomena, 
!5^ri£2toif?* ^oth of liquefaction and vaporization, is the 
disappearance of the heat which has effected 
the change. 

How mar thia Thus, if a thermometer be applied to a mass of snow, or ic9 
principl* be U- just upon the point of meltiug, it will be found to stand at 
lastntcdr 320 y^ If the ice be placed in a vessel over a fire, and the 

temperature tested at the moment it has entirely melted, the water produced 
will have only the temperature of 32°, the same as that of the original ice. 
Heat; hewever, during the whole process of melting, has been passing rapidl/ 
into the vessel from the fire, and if a quantity of mercury, or a solid of the 
same size, had been exposed to the same amount of heat, it would have con- 
stantly increased in temperature. It is dear, therefore, that the conversion of 
ice, a solid, into water, a liquid, has been attended with a disappearance of heat 

Again : if one pound of water, having a temperature of 1*74°, be mixed with 
one pound of snow at 32®, we shall obtain two pounds of water, having a 
temperature of 22°. All the heat, therefore, wliich was contained in the 
hot water is no longer to be detected by the thermometer, it having been en- 
tirely used up^ or disposed of in converting snow at 32° into water at 32o« 
Such disappearances always occur whenever a solid is converted into a liquid. 

I( however, a pound of water at 32^, instead of ice at the same tempera- 
ture, had been mixed with a pound of water at 1 74°, we shall obtain two 
pounds at 103°, a temperature exactly intermediate between the temperatures 
of the components But if the pound at 32° had been solid instead of liquid, 
then the mixture, as before explained, would have had a temperature of 32^. 
It is evident, therefore, that it is the process of llque&ction, and it alone, which 
renders latent or insensible all that heat which is sensible when the pound 
of water at 32° is liquid. 

— .. In the same manner heat disappears when a liquid is cod- 

how may tns , , «,, , . « « . i . • . 

Absorption of vertcd mto a vapor. The absorption of heat, m this instance^ 

nHon^bTrenl ^^^7 ^ easily rendered perceptible to the feelings by pouring 
dered evident? a few drops of some liquid which readily evaporates, such as 
ether, alcohol, etc., upon the hand. A sensation of cold is immediately ex- 
perienced, because the hand is deprived of heat, which is drawn aw^y to effect 
the evaporation of the liquid. On the same principle, inflammation and fever- 
ish heat in the head may be allayed by bathing the temples with Cologne 
water, alcohol, vinegar, etc. 

If we surround the bulb of a thermometer loosely with cotton, and then 
moisten the latter with ether, the thermometer will speedily fall several degrees. 
Why can not "Water when placed in a vessel over a fire, gradually at- 
Jrater impart tains the boiling temperature, or 212°; but afterward, how- 
afttf WUiM?* ^^^ °*^^ ^® °^^ increase the fire, it becomes no hotter, all 
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the heat which is added serving only to convert the water at 212® from a 
liquid condition into steam, or vapor, at 212®. 

664. If we immerse a thermometer in boiling water, it 
kiOT Siat^* stands at 212® ; if we place it in steam immediately above it, 
Bteam at 2i2* ^ mdicates the same temperature. We know, however, that 
is hotter than .,,.,. x i. -e 

vater at the Steam contains more heat than oomng water, because u we 
Mime^ tempera, ^j^ ^ ounce of water at 2 1 2® with five and a half ounces of 
water at 32®, we obtain six and a half ounces of water at a 
temperature of about 60® ; l^t if we mix an ounce of steam at 212® with five 
and a half ounces of water at 32®, we obtam six and a half ounces of water at 
2120 The steam, from which the increased heat is all derived, contains as 
much more heat than the ounce cf water at the same temperature, as would 
be necessary to raise six and a half ounces of water from the temperature of 
60^ to 212®, or six and a half tunes as much heat as would be requisite to 
raise one ounce of water through about 152® of temperature. This quantity 
of heat will, therefore, be found by multiplying 162® by six and a hal? 
which will give a product of 983® — ^the excess of heat contained in an 
ounce of steam at 212® over that contained in an ounce of boiling water at 
the same temperature. 

What becomee ^^^* ^^ *^® conversion of solids into liquids, and liquids into 
of the heat vapors by heat, we may suppose the heat, the solid, and the 
pears in ?i(^e^ liquid to have respectively combined together ; — forming a 
faction and ya- liquid in the one case, and a vapor in the other. A liquid, 
^ ®°* therefore, may be regarded as a compound of a solid and 

<heat, and a vapor as a compound of heat and the liquid from which it was 
formed. The heat which disappears in these combinations is 'sailed liATEirr, 
or OoHFOUMB Heat. 

What are '^® absorption of heat consequent on the conversion of 

freezing mix- solids into liquids, has been taken advantage of in the arts for 
tares? ^^ production of artificial cold; and the compounds of dif- 

ferent substances which are made for this purpose, are called freezing mix* 
tures. 

Wh does the '^^ ™^*' shnple freezing mixture is snow and salt Salt 
nixtnre of dissolved in water would occasion a reduction of temperature, 
M^aoebitenw ^^* when the chemical relations of two solids are such, that 
coldr on mixing, both are rendered liquid, a still greater degree of 

cold is produced. Such a relation exists between salt and snow, or ice, and 
therefore the latter substances are used in preference to water. When the 
two are mixed, the salt causes the snow to melt by reason of its attraction 
for water, and the water formed dissolves the salt : so that both pass from 
the solid to the liquid condition. If the operation is so conducted that no 
heat is supplied from any external source, it follows that the heat absorbed 
in liquefaction must be obtained from the salt and snow which comprise tha 
mixture, and they must therefore suffer a depression of temperature proper* 
tional to the heat which is rendered latent. 
In this way a degree of cold equal to 40® below the freezing point of 
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Row great a water may be obtained. The applicataon of this experiment 

degree of cold to the freezing of ioe-creams is familiar to all. 

S\y freezing By mirmg snow and sulphuric atad together in proper pro- 

*>'^^^^'>'^' portions, a temperature of 90° below zero can be obtained 

without difficulty. 

Wh l« th air ^® *"" "^^® spring of the year, when the ice and snow 

In spring cold are thawing, is always peculiarly cold and chilly. This is due 

and chilly ? to the constant absorption of heat from the air by the ice and 

snow in their transition from a solid to a liquid state. 

A shower of rain cools the air in summer, because the eartb 
■howerlnaonw and the air both part with their heat to promote evaporation, 
aaer cool the Jq ^ jike manner, the sprinkling of a hot room with water 

cools it 
Why is the ^be draining of a country increases its warmth, since by 
warmth of a withdrawing the water, evaporation is diminished, and less 
moted^ by ^ heat is subtracted from the earth. 

draining? r^Q danger arismg from wet feet and clothes is owing to 

Why do wet ^® absorption of heat from the body by the evaporation from 
feet or clothes the surfeces of the wet materials ; the temperature of the body 
the heaiTfof u in this way reduced below its natural standard, and the 
the body f proper circulation of the blood interrupted. 

566. The absorption of heat in the process by which liquids 
tfowssel^con? "^ Converted into vapor, will explain why a vessel containing 
taining water a liquid that is constantly exposed to the action of fire, can 
Sedwtro^ ? never receive such a degree of heat as would destroy it. A* 

tm kettle containing water may be exposed to the action of 
the most fierce furnace, and remain uninjured ; but if it be exposed, without 
containing water, to the most moderate fire, it will soon be destroyed. The 
heat which the fire imparts to the kettle containing water is immediately ab- 
sorbed by the steam into which the water is converted. So long as water is 
contained in the vessel, this absorption of heat will continue ; but if any part 
of the vessel not containing water be exposed to the fire, the metal will be 
ftised, and the vessel destroyed. 

567. When vapors are condensed into liq- 
circnmstanees uids, and liquids are changed into solids, the 
become aensi. latent heat Contained in them is set free, ex 
made sensible. 

If water be taken into an apartment whose temperature is several degrees 
below the freezing point, and allowed to congeal, it will render the room sen- 
sibly warmer. It is, therefore, in accordance with this principle that tubs of 
water are allowed to freeze in cellars in order to prevent excessive cold. 

It is from this cause that oceans, seas, and other large collections of water 
«re most powerfiil agents in equalizing the temperature of the inhabited parts 
of the globe. In the colder regions, every ton of water converted into ice 
^ea out and diffuses in the surroimding region as much heat as would 
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raise a ton of water from 32<> to 1*74° ; and, on the other hand, when a riae 
of temperature takes place, the thawing of the ice absorbs a like quantity of 
heat: thus, in the one case, supplying heat to the atmosphere when the tem« 
peratore fUls; and, in the other, absorbing heat from it when the temperature 
rises. « 

In the winter, the weather generally moderates on the &11 of snow; snow 
IS frozen water, and in its formation heat is imparted to the atmosphere, and 
its temperature increased. 

Steam, on account of the latent heat it contains, is well 
Srociliiv***"* adapted for the warming of buildings, or for cooking. In 
adapted for passing through a line of pipes, or through meat and yegeta- 
inurm^M and ^^^ |^ ^ condensed, and imparts to the adjoining surfaces 
nearly 1000° of the latent heat which it contained before 
condensation. 

Steam bums much more severely than boiling water, for the reason that 
the heat it imparts to any surface upon which it is condensed is much greater 
than that of boiling water. 

Is the quantity ^^8. All bodies COD tain incorporated with 
ho^ *ie them more or less of heat ; but equal weights 
■ame? of dissimilar substances, having the same sen- 

eible temperature, contain uuequal quantities of heat. 

H ihia "^^^ ^^ ^® P^*°® * pound of water and a pound of mercury 

be demon- OTor a fire, it will be found that the mercury will attain to any 
•trated? given temperature much quicker than the water. Or if we 

perform the converse of this experiment, and take two equal quantities of 
mercury and water, and having heated them to the same degree of tempera* 
ture, allow them to cool freely in the air, it will be found that the water will 
require much more time to cool down to a common temperature than the 
mercuiy. The water obviously contains more heat at the elevated tempera- 
ture than the mercury, and therefore requires a longer time to cooL 
What !fl th ^^^* Dissimilar substances require, respectively, different 

meaning of the quantities of heat to raise their temperatures one degree ; and 
^a spedfie ^q quantity of heat necessary to produce this effect upon a 
body is termed its specific heat In like manner, the weight 
which a body includes under a given volume, is termed its specific gravity. 

_^ . , 570. A substance is said to have a greater 

Whatia under- _ . /, , . i. . 

stood bjxapac- or Icss capacitj for heat, accordmg as a greater 
^^^ ^ or less quantity of heat is required to produce 
a definite change 5f temperature, or an elevation of tem- 
perature of one degree. 

How doea the ^^ general, the capacity of bodies for heat decreases with 

eapaeifcjr for heat their density. Thus mercury has a less capacity for heat than 

Jj^*2!wy?' "^^^ because its density is greater. Air that is rarefied, or 

thin, has a greater capacity for heat than dense air. Thia 
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circamBtanoe will explain, in part, the reason of the very low temperatures 
which exist at great elevations in the atmosphere. Persons ascending high 
mountains, or in balloons, find that the cold increases with the elevation. 
The reaaon of this is, that as the air expands and becomes rarefied, its capac- 
ity for beat is greatly increased, and it therefor» absorbs its own sensibte 
beat 

What Is tb Im>U quarters of the globe, the temperature of the air at a 

Umit of per- Certain height is reduced so low by its rarefiKStion, that water 
peUulmow? ^j3,j jjgj ^3^ j^ ^ Uq^j^ g^g^ fjry^ jl^il^ ^j^^ height of 

irhich varies, bemg the most elevated at the equator, and the most depressed 
«t the poles, is called the line of Pebpetual Skow.* 

Air forcibly expelled from the month feels cool ; in this instance the cold is 
due to a sudden expansion of the air, by which its capacity for heat is in- 



The capacity for heat also increases with the temperature. Thus it requires 
a greater amount of heat to elevate the temperature of platinum fit)m 212^ to 
2130, than from 32® to 33°. 

Of all known bodies, water has the greatest capacity for heat 

There are several different ways by means of which the ca- 
omLSr^ tor P®°^*y ®^ bodies for heat may be determmed. One method 
heat in differ- consists in indosing equal weights of different bodies heated 
h« aara^SSed? ^ *^® ^™® temperature, in closed cavities in a block of ice, 
and measuring the respective quantities of water which they 
produce by melting the ice. 

The same result may also be obtained by what is called the method of mix- 
tures. Thus, if we mix 1 pound of mercury at 66^ with 1 pound of water at 
82®, the common temperature will be SS^*. Here the mercury loses 33® and 
the water gains 1® ; that is to say, the 33® of the mercuTy only elevates the 
wMer 1®, therefore the capacity of water for heat is 33 times that of mercury ; 
or, if we call the capacity or specific heat of water 1, then the capacity or 
specific heat of mercury will be l-33d or .0303. 

In this way the capacities for heat of a great number of bodies has been 
determined, and tables constructed in which they are recorded. In these 
tables water is taken as the unit of comparison. 

All vapors are elastic, like air. 
•laattdtyofTa. The tendeDCj of vapors to expand is nnlim- 
**" ited ; that is to say, the smallest quantity of 

vapor will diffuse itself through every part of a vacant 
space, be its size what it may, exercising a greater or less 
degree of force against any obstacle which may have a 
tendency to restrain it. 

* The line of perpetual snow at the equator oocnra at a height of abont 15,000 feet; at 
the Straits of Magellan, it occurs at an elevation of onljr 4,000 feet 
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The force with which a vapor expands is called its elastic 
force, or tensioa. 

The elasticity or pressure of vapors is best illustrated in the case of steam, 
which may be considered as the type of all vapors. 

When a quantity of pure fiteam is confined in a dose vessel, 
ner te ttie eiftBl ^^ elastic force will exert on every part of the interior of the 
Sto«nf*"rti!d J ▼ossel a certain pressure directed outward, having a tendency 

to burst the vessel 
What ig the When steam is generated in an open vessel its elastic force 
steam fonned ™^^ ^ equal to the elastic force or pressure of the atmos- 
to an open refc- phere ; otherwise the pressure of the air would prevent it from 

forming and rising. Steam, therefore, produced from boiling wa- 
ter at 212® F^ is capable of exerting a pressure of 15 pounds upon every square 
inch of sur&ce, or one ton on every square foot, a force equivalent to the 
pressure of the atmosphere. 

How may th ^ water be boiled under a diminished pressure, and there- 

eUsdc foree of fore at a lower temperature, the steam which is produced from 
SSiMd'or S- ** ^^^ ^*^® * pressure which is diminished in an equal de- 
miniahed? gree. I^ on the contrary, the pressure under which water 

boils be increased, the boiling temperature of tho water and 
the pressure of the steam formed will be increased m a like proportion. We 
have, therefore, the following rule : — 

To what is the 571. Stcam raised from water, boiling under 
SteSSr'XVa *°y given pressure, has an elasticity always 
•**"*^' equal to the pressure under which the water 

boils. 

How ifl steam Steam of a high elastic force can only be made in close ves- 
of high elastic sels, or boilers. The water in a steam-boiler, in the first in- 
foroegeneratedr gtance, boUs at 212®, but the steam thus generated bemg 
prevented from escaping, presses on the surface of the water equally as on 
the snr&oe of the boiler, and therefore the boiling point of the water becomes 
higher and higher ; or in other words, the water has to grow constantly hot- 
ter, in order that the steam may form. The steam thus formed has the same 
temperature as the water which produces it 

_. . The temperature of the water in working steam-boilers is 

tent can water always much greater than 212^. It should also be borne in 
to wSraiST °"°*^ **"^* water, if subjected to suflBcient pressure, can bo 
I heated to any extent without boiling. There is no limit to 

the degree to which water may be heated, provided the vessel is strong 
enough to confine the vapor ; but the expansive force of steam is so enormous 
under these circumstances, as to overcome the greatest resistance which has 
ever been exerted upon it 

. If a boiler, containing water thus overheated many degrees beyond the 
boiliDg p(nnt) be suddenly opened, and the steam allowed to expand, th«i 

11 
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whole water is immediatelT. blown out of the yessel as a mist by the steam 
formed at the same instant throughout every part of the mass. To use a 
common expression, " the water flashes mto steam." 

. Steam, like water, may be heated to any extent when con- 

tent can steam fined and prevented from expanding with the increase of 
dtf pnnctre?' temperature ; in some of the methoT^ lately introduced ibr 
purifying oils, etc., the temperature orthe steam, before its 
application, is required to be sufficiently elevated to enable it to melt lead. Ntt,^ 

wbatiflBoper- 572. Steam which has been heated in a 
heated Steam? gepamte State to a high degree of temperature 
under pressure, is known as " Superheated Steam." In 
this condition its mechanical and chemical powers are 
wonderfully increased. 

In the manufacture of lard on an extensive scale the carcass of the whole 
hog is exposed to the action of steam at very high pressure, this acting upon 
the mass of flesh and bones, breaks up and reduces the whole to a fat 
fluid mass. Ordinary steam, under the same circumstances, would dissolve 
nothing. 

Steam has also been recently applied to the carbonization of wood. For 
this purpose ordinary steam is conducted through red hot pipes, whereby it 
attains a very high degree of temperature. It is then allowed to pass into a 
vessel containing wood intended to be converted into charcoal. The heated 
steam, penetrating into the pores of the wood, drives off" the volatile portions, 
the water, the tar, etc., and leaves the pure carbon alone behind. 

What IB mgh- 573. Steam generated by water boiling at a 
presaareateamf ygjy jjjgj^ temperatufc, is knowu as High- 
pressure Steam. By this term we mean steam condensed 
not by withdrawal of heat, but by pressure, just as high- 
pressure air is merely condensed air. To obtain a double, 
triple, or greater pressure of steam, we must have twice, 
thrice, or more steam under the same volume. 
What reiatioa 574. The sum of the sensible heat of any 
J^n^bie^'^Sd vapor, and the latent heat contained in it, is 
latent heat? always the same. 

It is an established fact that the heat absorbed hy vaporization is always 
less the higher the temperature at wliich this vaporization takes place, and 
Just in proportion also as Vapor or steam indicates a lower temperature by the 
thermometer, it contains mere latent heat Thus, if water boils at 312®, the 
heat absorbed in vaporization will be less by 100® than if it boiled at 212®. 
And again, if water be boiled under a diminished pressure at 112®, the heat 
absorbed in vaporization will be 100® more than the heat absorbed by water 
boiled at 212®. 
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SECTION IV. 

What is a 675. The Steam-Engine is a mechanical 
steam-EDgine? contrfvance by which coal, wood, or other 
fuel, is rendered capable of executing any kind of labor.* 

Hoirmachme. *^^^ substance which furnishes the means of calling the 

ebanical force powers of coal into activity is water; two ounces of coal, with 

by\he comba* * proper arrangement will evaporate about one pint of water; 

tion of two this will produce 216 gallons of steam, which can exert a 

oanoea of coal? mechanical force equivalent to raising a weight of 37 tons to 

the height of one foot. 

„ ' ^. It has been fi)und by experiment that the greatest amount 

jSow does tne ^_ ,., ^ . ,.-. 

force of a man of force which a man can exert when applying his strength to 

S™ for* ^cn* *^® ^^^^ advantage through the help of machinery, is equal to 

crated by the elevating one and a half millions of pounds to the height of 

eombostlon of ^^^ ^^ y^y, working on a treadmill continuously for eight 

hours. A well-constructed steam-engine will perform the 

same labor with an expenditure of a pound and a half of coal 

^ ^ . The average power of an able-bodied man durinar his active 

How mach coal ,.. . i . ^ i /. ^ ^ , 

ii equivalent to hfe, supposmg hun to work for twenty years at the rate of 

Sre ^o"*er*^ ^^^^^ hours per day, is represented by an equivalent of about 
a man? four tons of coal, since the consumption of that amount will 

evolve in a steam-engine, fully as much mechanical force. 
The great P3rramid of Egypt is five hundred feet high, and weighs twelve 
thousand seven hundred and sixty millions of pounds. Herodotus states, that 
in constructing it one hundred thousand men were constantly employed for 
twenty years. At the present time, with the cocsumption of 480 tons of 
coal, all the materials could be raised to their present position from the 
ground in comparatively little time. 

What ia th "^^^ greatest work ever known to have been performed by 

greatest amount a Steam-engine, was to raise sixty thousand tons of water a 
JccompUslSd' ^*^* ^^^ ^*^ *^® expenditure of one bushel of ooaL This 
by a tteam- work was accomplished by one of the engines employed in 
^'"^^ ' the mines of Cornwall, England. 

• " Coali are by it made to spin, weave, dye, print, and dress fdlks, cottons, woolen?, 
and other doths ; to make paper, and print books upon it when made ; to conyert corn 
inio flour ; to express oil from the olive, and wine ftrom the grape ; to draw up metals 
from the bowels of the earth; to pound and smelt it; to melt and mold it; to roll it 
and fashion it iuto evefy desirable form ; to transport these manifold products of its owu 
labor to the doors of those for whose convenience they are produced ; to carry persons and 
goods over the waters of rivers, lakes, seas, and oceans, in opposition alike to the natural 
difficulties of wind and water ; to carry the wind-bound ship out of port, to place her on 
the open deep, ready to commence her voyage ; to transport over the surface of the sea 
and the land, persons and information from town to town, and from country to country, 
with a speed as much exceeding tho ordinary wind, as the ordinary wind exceeds that of 
a pedeatriaa.**— JLard«Mr. 
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How is Bteam 576. Steam is rendered useful for mechaa- 

for mechanical ICal DUTDOSeS SimplV DV itS preSSUTC, OF elastlC 

"^^ force. 

Steam can not, like wind and water, be made to act advantageously by its 
impulse in the open air, because the momentum of so 
light a fhiid, unless generated in vast quantilaes, would 
be inoonsidorable. The first attempts, however, to 
employ steam as a moving power, consisted in direct- 
ing a current of steam from the mouth of a tube against 
the floats or vanes of a revolving wheeL 

A machine of this kind, invented more than 2,000 
years ago by Hero of Alexandria, is represented in 
Fig. 210. It consists of a small hollow sphere; fur- 
nished with arms at right angles to its axis, and whose 
ends are bent in opposite directiona The sphere 
is suspended between two columns, bent and pointed 
at their extremities, as represented in the figure : one 
of these is hollow, and oonvnys steam fit>m the boiler 
below, into the sphere; and the escape of the vapor 
firom the small tubes, by the reaction, produces a rotary motion. 

In ordor to render the pressure of steam practically availa- 
ble in machinery, it is necessary that it should be confined 
within a cavity which is air-tight, and so constructed that its 
dimensions or capacity can be enlarged or diminished without 
impairing its tightness. When the steam enters such a ves- 
sel, its elastic force presang agcinst some movable part, causes 
it to recede before it, and from this movable part motion is communicated to 
machinery. 

The practical arrangement by which such a 
result is accomplished is by having a hollow 
cylinder, A B, Fig. 211, with a movable piston, 
D, accurately fitted to its cavity. When steam under pressure 
in a boiler is admitted into the cylinder below the piston, it ^ 
expands, and acting upon the under sur&ce of the piston, 
causes it to rise, lifting the piston-rod along with it 

Suppose, as in Fig. 212, the cylinder to be connected at the 
bottom or side with a pipe, R, opening into a steam boiler, and 
on the other side with a pipe, B, terminating in a vessel of 
cold water. Suppose the valve in R to be open, and that 
in B to be shut; steam then passing into the cylinder trom 
the boiler will force the piston up to the top of the cylinder. 
Let the valve in R then be shut, and the valve in B be 
opened; the steam contained in the cylinder will pass out ' 
of the pipe B, and coming in contact with cold water, in 
the velssel connected with it, will be condensed, and a vacuum Hata^ 



To render the 
pressare of 
Btaara availa- 
ble in machin- 
ery, what con- 
ditions are 
necessarj? 



How are these 
conditions at- 
tained? 



Fia 211. 
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Fig. 212. beneath the piston. The pressure of 

the atmosphere then acting upon the 
other side of the piston, will drive 
it down. The position of the yalves 
in R and B being reversed, the piston 
may be raised anew by the admis- 
sion of more steam, to be condensed 
in its turn, and in this manner the 
alternate motion may be continued 
indefinitely. The alternating, or re- 
ciprocating motion of the piston, is 
oonyerted, by means of a lever and crank attached to the top of the pis- 
ton-rod, into a rotary motion, suitable for driving-wheels, shafts, and other 
machinery. 

Such an arrangement as described constituted the first practical steam- 
engine. It received the name of the atmospheric eng^e, from the fact that 
the pressure of the atmosphere was employed to press down the piston after 
it had been elevated by the steam. 

5*7*7. In modem engines, the pressure of the atmosphere is 
not employed to drive the piston down. The steam is ad- 
mitted into the cylinder above the piston, at the same time 
that it is condensed or withdrawn from below, and thus 
exerts its expansive force in the returning as well as in the 
ascending stroke. 

This results in a great increase of power. By the condensation or with- 
drawal of the steam, a vacuum is created below the piston, and the steam 
admitted into the cylinder above the piston, forces it through the vacuum 
with an ease and rapidity far greater than would b^ possible if atmospheric 
or other resistance were to be overcome.* 

The withdrawal or condensation of the steam, in order to produce a vacuum 
either above or below the piston, is accomplished by opening at the proper 
time a communication between the cylinder and a strong vessel situated at a 
distance firom it, called the condenser. Into this vessel a jet of cold water is 
thrown, which instantly condenses the steam, escaping firom the bottom of tha 
cylinder, into water. 



What in the 
eonstmetion 
and operation 
of a condens- 
ing steam-en- 
gine? 



* '* A proof of the extraordinary poirer obtained in this way, throngh the eomlrastion 
of fud, is presented in the following calculations :— One eubic inch of water is converti- 
ble into steam, of one atmospheric pressare by 15| g^ns of ooal, and this expanrion of 
the water into steam is capable of raising a weight of one ton the height of a foot The 
one cubic inch of water becomes very nearly one cubic foot of steam, or 1,728 cubic inches. 
When a vacuum is produced by the condensation of this steam, a piston of one square 
inch surface, that may liave been lifted 1,728 inches, or 144 feet, will fall with a velocity of a 
heavy body rushiDg by gravity down a perpendicular height of 1.^,500 feet This would 
give tbe fUling body a velocity, at the termination of its descent, equal to 1,300 feet per 
second, greater than that of the transmission of sound. From this we can form some 
estimate of tbe strength of the tempest which alternately blows the piston in its cylinder, 
when elastio steam of high-pressore is employed.**— iW* J?. D, Rt^en, 
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A eteam-engino of this character is called a condensing steam-engine, be- 
cause the steam which has been employed in raising or depressing the piston 
is condensed, after it has accomplished its object, leaving a vacuum above or 
below the piston. It is also called a low-pressure engine, because, on ac- 
count of the vacuum which is produced alternately above and below the 
piston, the steam, in acting, does not expend any force in overcoming the 
pressure of the atmosphere. Steam, therefore, may be used under such condi- 
tions of low expansive force, or, as it is technically called, of ** low-pressure." 

The practical construction of the 
piston and cylinder, and the ar- ^G« 213. 

rangement of connecting pipes by ^ 

which the steam is admitted alter- 
nately above and below the piston, 
is fully shown in Fig. 213. The 
valves, which are of various forms, 
are connected by levers with the 
machinery, in such a way as to 
open and close with great ac- 
curacy at exactly the proper mo- 
ment 

m.ti.ahigh- ^'8. In some 
pressare en- engines, the appa- 
^°® ' ratus fof condens- 

ing the steam alternately above 
or below the piston, is disp^ised 
with, and the steam, after it has 
moved the piston from one end of 
the cylinder to the other, is al- 
lowed to escape, by the openmg of 
a valve, directly into the air. To 
accomplish this, it is evident that 
the steam must have an elastic 
force greater than the pressure of 
the atmosphere, or it could not 
expand and drive out the waste 
steam on the other side of the piston, in opposition to the pressure of the air. 
An ei^^e of this character is accordingly termed a "high-pressure" engine. 

High-pressure engines are generally worked with a pressure of from fifty 
to sixty pounds per square inch of the piston ; of this pressure, at least fifteen 
pounds must be expended in overcoming the pressure of the atmosphere, and 
the surplus only can be applied to drive machinery. 

One of the most familiar examples of a high pressure engine is the loco- 
motive used on railroads. The steam which has been employed in forcing the 
piston in one direction is, by the return movement of the piston, forced out of 
the cylinder into the smoke-pipe, and escapes into the open sar with irregular 
puflfk 
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What are the 
advantages and 
disadvantages 
of high -press- 
ure engines? 



High-pressure en^es are generally used in all situatlona 
where Bimplicity and lightness are required, as in the case of 
the locomotive ; also in situations where a free supply of 
water for condensation can not be readily obtained. As they 
use steam at a much higher pressure than the condensing en- 
gines, they are more liable to accidents arising from explosions. High-press- 
ure engines are less expensive than low-pressure, since all the apparatus for 
condensing the steam is dispensed with, the only parts necessary being the 
boiler, cylinder, piston, and valves. 

Wh i Btea ^^^' ^^ ^ ^^* necessary in the steam-engine that the steam 

said to be used should flow continuously from the boiler into the cylinder 
ezpansiyeljf during the whole movement of the piston, but it may be cut 
off before it has fully completed its ascent or descent in the cylinder. The 
steam already in the cylinder immediately expands, and completes the move- 
ment already begun, thus saving a considerable quantity of steam at each 
movement Steam employed in this way is said to be used expansively. 

To carry out this plan to the best advantage, the 
expai^ive force of the steam must be greatly in- 
creased by working it under a high pressure. 

_ , ^. 680. In many enrines the supply 

How lathe mo- . ^ x xi. t j • 

tion of steam- of Steam to the cylmder is regpi- 

Stedr '*^' ^**®^ ^^ ^^ apparatus called the 
Governor. This consists, as is rep- 
resented in Fig. 214, of two heavy balls, C and C, 
connected by jointed rods, D D', with a revolving 
axis. A. When the axis is made to revolve rap- 
idly, the centrifugal force tends to make the balls 
diverge, or separate from one another in the same 
manner as the two legs of a tongs will fly apart 
when whirled round by the top. This divergence 
draws down the jointed rods, but a slower motion of the axis causes the 
balls, on the contrary, to approach each other, and thus push them up« 
These movements of the jointed rods in turn raise or lower the end of a bar, 
E, which acts as a lever, and moves a valve which increases or diminishes the 
. quantity of steam admitted from the boilers into the cylinder — ^thus preserv- 
ing the motion of the engine uniform. 

In stationary engines, also, a large and heavy fly-wheel is often used, which 
by its momentum causes the machinery to move uninterruptedly, even if th© 
pressure of steam be less at one point than at another.* y(t 

* Fig. 215 illnstrates the principal parts of a condensing steam4!u(,iii'l hml its mode of 
aetion. 

Upon the left of the fignre is the cylinder, which receives the steam from the boiler. 
A part of the side of the cylinder is cut away in order to show the piston, which moves 
alternately up and down according as the steam is admitted above or below it. By the 
rod A the piston transmits its alternating movements to the walking-beam, L, which is an 
enormons lever accurately balanced on its center, and supported by four columns. The 
waUcing^beam, L, communloates its motloa by means of a G0innecting<4rod, I, to the«raiikt 
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PlO. 216. 




681. Steam-boilers, which, although necessary to the generation of the 
power, are quite independent of the engine, are constructed of thick sheeti 
of iron or copper, strongly riveted together. 

K, by which a rotary morement is communicated to the wheel, Y ; fW>m this the power 
inay be applied by other wheels, or by bands and pulleys, to effect different operations. 

At the left of the cylinder is an arrangement of yalves and pipes, by vhich the steam is 
allowed to act alternately aboye and below the piston. Aftnr the steam has completed its 
action by forcing the piston to the extremity of the eylinder. it is necessary that it should 
be withdrawn, and a vacuum formed in its place. In order to accomplish this, the steam, 
ftfker having acted, is caused to pass into the cylinder, O, wliich contains cold water, and 
is termed the condenser. Here it is condensed, and a vacuum formed in the cylinder 
above or below the piston, as the case may be. 

As the cold water of the condenser becomes quickly heated bv the condensed steam 
withdrawn from the cylinder, it becomes necessary to constantly withdraw the hot water 
and replace it by cold water, in order that the condensation of the steam may take plaea 
as rapidly as possible. This is effected by means of two pumps ; the one, F M. which ia 
eaOed the ** air-pump,** which withdraws the hot water from the condenser, and with it 
•ay air that may be present either in the cylinder or the condenser; the otbez, H B. 
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_-. .. The essential requisites of a steam-bofler are, that it should 

essential req- possess sufficient strength to resist the greatest pressure which 
Btwm'botof* ^ ®^®^ liable to occur from the expansion of the steam, and 
that it should offer a sufficient extent of surface to the fire 
to insure the requisite amount of yaporization. In common low-pressure 
boilers, it requires about eight square feet of surface of the boiler to be ex* 
posed to the action of the fire and flame to boil ofif a cubic foot of water in an 
hour; and a cubic foot of water in its oonvertion into steam equals one- 
horse power. 

The strongest form for a boiler, and one of the earliest which was used, is 
that of a sphere; but this form is the one which offers least surface to the 
fire. The figure of a cylinder is on many accounts the best, and is now ex- 
tensiyely used, especially for engines of high-pressure. It has the advantage 
of being easily constructed from sheets of metal, and the form is of equal 
strength except at the ends. In such a boiler the ends should be made 
thicker than the other parts. 

eaUed the '* cold-water prnnp,** draws from a well or rirer the cold water to nipply the 
place of the heated water withdrawn from the condenser hj the air-pnmp. There is also 
a third pump, O Q, which is called the ** supply'* or " feed-pninp," hecause it pumps into 
the boiler the hot water which the idr-pnmp withdraws from the condenser, thus econ- 
omizing the consumption of fueL 

The rarioas parts of the engine (as shown in Fig: 21Q) are fflostrated in detail by the 
following descriptiye explanation :— 

A— Piston-rod connected with the walking-beam, and transmitting to it the alternating 
movement of the piston. 

B, G, D, £— Arrangements of lerersand Joints, intended to guide and preserre the pis- 
ton-rod A in a perfectly rectilinear track during its up-and-down moyements. 

F— Arm or rod of the idr-pump, which removes the hot water and air from the con- 
denser. 

G — Bod of the ** supply'* or " feed-pump,** which supplies to the bofler the hot water 
withdrawn from the condenser. 

H— Bod of the cold-water pump, which supplies the cold water necessary for con- 
densation. 

I— Connecting-rod, which transmits the motion of the walking-beam, L, to the crank, K. 

H — Cylinder of the air-pump in communication with the condenser, O. 

O — Condenser filled with cold water, in which the steam after acting upon the piston i» 
eondensed. 

P— Piston, movable in the cylinder ; it receives directly the pressure of the steam upon 
the upper and lower surface alternately, and transmits its movements by means of the rod 
A to the rest of the machinery. 

S— Pipe conducting the hot water withdrawn from the condenser to the bdler. 

T— Pipe discharging the cold water firom the cold-water pump into the condenser, O. 

U— Pipe oonducttng the steam from the cylinder, after it has acted upon the piston, into 
file condenser. 

V— Fly-wheeL 

Z — Cornecting-rod, which transmits the movements of the eooentrie, «, through the 
lever, Y, to the valves, b. The eccentric is a wheel fixed upon the crank-shaft, as seen 
at e. It is called an eccentric from the circumstance of the wheel not being concentric, or 
having a common center with the crank-shaft upon which it is fixed. It becomes, there- 
fore, a snbstitnte for a short crank, and transmits a reciprocating movement to the rod 
Z, which is connected with the valves at b by the lever Y. These valves being alternately 
opened and closed by the movement of the rod Z, admit the steam alternately abova or 
below the piston. 
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Fio. 217. 



What la th ^ ^^^ gteat improvement was Fio. 2 IS. 

eonstraction of effected in the construction of steam- 
• flue-boUerf boilers by placing a cylindrical fur- 
nace within a cylindrical boiler, thus surrounding the 
heated sur&ces with water upon all sides. By this 
method, all the heat, except what escapes up the 
chimney, is communicated to the water. Such boilers 
are known as " flue-boilers." Their general form and 
plan of construction are represented in Fig. 216. 

__ ^ ^. The requirements of a boiler suit- 

Wli*t are the , , - ^ , ^ ... 

peculiarities of able for a locomotive are, that 

boUerf™**'^^^ the greatest possible quantity of water should be evapor- 
ated with the greatest rapidity in the least possible space. 
The quantity ef fuel consumed is a secondary consideration, as this can be 
carried in a separate vehide. The principle by which this has been accom- 
plished, and the invention of which may be said to have made the present 
railway system, consists in carrying the hot product of the fire through the 
water in numerous small parallel flues or tubes, thus dividing the heated 
matter, and as it were filtering it through the water to be heated. In this 
manner the sur&ces, by which the water and the heating gases communicate, 
are immensely increased, the whole having a resemblance to the mechan- 
ism of the lungs of animals, in 
which the air and the blood are 
divided and presented to each 
other at as many pomts, and 
with as little intervening matter 
between them, as is consistent 
with their separation. Rg. 217 
represents the interior of the fire- 
box of a locomotive, showing 
the opening of the tubes, which 
extend through the whole length 
of the boiler, and are surrounded 
with water. The smoke and 
other products of combustion pass 
through these tubes, and finally 
esci^ up the smoke-pipe. It 
will be furCher observed by the 
examination of the figure that 
the fire-box is double-walled, or rather walled and roofed with a layer of 
water, leaving only the bottom vacant, which receives the grate-bars. 

. 582. The safety-valve is generally a conical lid fitted 

aafbtj-yalve.* into the boiler, and opening outward; it is kept down by a 

weight, acting on the end of a lever, equal to the pressure 

which the boiler is capable of sustaining without danger fi'om the steam 

generated within. If the amount of steam at any time exceeds the pressure^ 
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Fig. 218. 




How does a 
diminution of 
water ia boil- 
era often oc- 
casion explo- 
sions? 



it overcomes the resistance of 
the weight, lifts the valve, and 
allows the steam to escape. 
When sufficient steam has 
escaped to diminish the pres- 
sure, the valve falls back into 
its plAce, and the boiler is as 
tight as if it had no such opening. 
Fig. 218 represents the ordinary construction of the safety-valve. 

683. The explosion of steam-boilers, when the safety-valv© 
is in good condition and working *order, is sometimes Inez* 
plicable ; but explosions often result from the engineer allow- 
ing the water to become too low in the boilers. When this 
occurs, the parts of the boiler wiuch are not covered with 
water, and are exposed to the fire, become highly overheated. I^ in this 
condition, a fresh supply of water is thrown mto the boiler, it comes suddenly 
into contact with an intensely-heated metal surface, and an immense amount 
of steam, having great elastic force, is at once generated. In this case the 
boiler may burst before the inertia of the safety-valve is overcome, and the 
* stronger the boiler the greater the explosion. 

What is a ^^^ The degree of pressure which the steam exerts upon 
steam-guage? the interior of the boiler, and which is consequently avail- 
able for working the engine, is indicated by means of an instrument called 
the "steam" or "barometer-guage." It 
OODsists simply of a bent tube, A, G, D, 
E, Fig. 219, fitted into the boiler at one 
end, and open to the air at the other. 
The lower part of the bend of the tube 
contains mercury, which, when the pres- 
sure c€ steam in the bofler is equal to 
that of the external atmosphere, will 
stand at the same level, H R, in both legs 
of the tube. When the pressure of the 
steam is greater than that of the atmos- 
phere, the mercury is depressed in the 
leg G D, and elevated in the leg D E. A 
scale, Cr, is attached to the long arm of 
the tube, and by observing the difference 
of the levels of the mercury in the two 
tubes, the pressure of the steam may 

be calculated. Thus, when the mercury is at the same level in both 
legs, the pressure of the steam balances the pressure of the atmosphere, 
and is therefore 15 pounds per square inch. If the mercury stands 30 
inches higher in the long arm of the tube, then the pressure of the steam 
is equal to that of two atmospheres, or is 30 pounds to the square inch, and 
10 on. 



Fia. 219. 
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„ .. As the pressure of steam increases with its temperature, the 

now can tna ^ *.,., 1,1 , 

pressure of pressure upon the mtenor of the boiler may also be known by 

dieted *^y'"» means of a thermometer inserted into the boiler. Thus it has 

Uiermometerf been ascertained that steam at 212° balances the atmosphere^ 

or exerts a pressure of 15 pounds p«;r square inch ; at 250^, 
80 pounds ; at 276**, 45 pounds ; at 294**, 60 pounds, and so on. 

_. ,. .. 686. The steam-whistle attached to locomotive and other 

■teun-whiiae. engines is produced by causing^ the steam to issue from a 

narrow circular slit, or aperture, cut in the rimof a metal cup; 
directly oyer this is suspended a bell, formed like the bell of a clock. The 
steam escaping from the narrow aperture, strikes upon the edge or rim of the 
bell, and thus produces an exceedingly sharp and piercing sound. The size 
of the concentric part whence the steam escapes^ and the depth of the bell 
part, and their distance asunder, regulate the tones of the whistle from a 
shrill treble to a deep baas. 



SECTION T. 

WARUIKG AND VKNTILATIOK. 

Upon what 586. In the warming and ventilation of 

Sbi"°*w»rainS buildings, the entire process, whatever expe- 
Sf^^uUdiSS ^^®^*^ ™^y be adopted, is dependent upon the 
depend? expunsion and contraction of air ; or in other 

words, upon the fact that air which has been heated and 
expanded ascends, and air which has been deprived of 
heat, or contracted, descends. 
What i8 ven- 587. Veutilatiou is the act or operation of 

tiiation? causing air to pass through any place, for the 
purpose of expelling impure air and dissipating noxious 
vapors. 

The theoretical perfection of ventilation is to render it impossible for any 
portion of air to be breathed twice in the same place. 
Where !■ Tcn- ^° *^® ^P®° *^^» ventilation is perfect, because the breath, as 
tUatlooperfeetr it leaves the body, is warmer and lights than the surround' 
ing fresh air, and ascending, is immediately replaoed by an 
ingress of fresh air ready to be received by the next respiration. 
Why ia air Common air consists of a mixture of two gases, oxygen and 
once respired nitrogen, in the proportion of one fifth oxygen to four fifths 
nnwhoieaomef nitrogen. By all the forms* of respiration or breathing, and 
of combustion, the quantity of oxygen in atmospheric air is diminished and 
impaired, and to exactly the same extent is air rendered unwholeSMae and 
unsuitable to supply the wants of the animal system. 
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^ . It is calculated that a full-grown person of average size ab- 

fiw- atr is re- sorbs ubout a cubic foot of oxygen per hour by respiration, 
by**?* i!^thy' ^^^ consequently renders five cubic feet of air unfit for breath- 
man f ing, since every five cubic feet of air contain one cubic foot of 
oxygen. It is also calculated that two wax or sperm candles 
absorb ad much oxygen as an adult. 

To render the air of a room perfectly pure, five cubic feet of fresh air per 
hour, for each person, and two and a half cubic feet for each candle, should 
be allowed to pass in, and an equal quantity to pass out 

In what in%ii- ^88. Froni cvery heated Bubstance, an up- 
Sd'^robstiSi ward current of air is continually rising. 



generate a car. 
rwitof air? 



Fig. 220. 




The existence and force of this upward current may be 
shown- in the case of an ordinary stove, by attaching to the 
Bide of the pipe a wire on which a piece of thick paper cut in the form of a 
spiral is suspended, as is represented in Fig. 220. The 
upward current of hot air striking against the surfaces 
of the coil causetf it to revolve rapidly around the wire. 

--. . Apart firom the consideration of con- 

Why are itovea . . . 

and grates venience, It IS necessary that stoves and 
g^ near the ^^^ mtended for warming, should be 
located as near to the floor of the room 
as possible ; since the heat of a fire has very little ef- 
fect upon the air of an apartment below the level of 
the sur&ce upon which it is placed. 

_- ^ &89. When a fire is lighted in a stove 

Why does ° 

■moke ascend or grate to warm a room, the smoke 
in a chinmer* f^^ other gaseous products of combus- 

Fia. 221. tion, being lighter than the air of the room, 

1%^ -^ ascend, and soon fill the chhnney with a 

column of air lighter, bulk for bulk, than 
a column of atmospheric air. Such a col- 
umn, therefore, will have a buoyancy 
proportional to its relative lightness, as 
compared with the external air and the 
air of the apartment 

The upward tendency of a column of 
heated air constitutes the draft of a chim- 
ney, and this draft; will be strong and eP 
fective just in the same proportion as tha 
column of air in the chimney is kept 
warm. 

Fig. 221 represents a section of a grate 

and chimney. C D represents the light 

_ and warm column of air within the chim-. 

ney, and A £ the cold and heavy column 
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of air outside the chimney. The column A B being cold and heayy pressea 
down, the column C D being light and warm rushes up, and the greater the 
difference between the weight of these two columns, the greater will be the 
draft 

A chimney quickens the ascent of hot air by keeping a long 
chimneTquick- colimin of it together. A column of two feet high risesi of is 
en the ascent pressed up, with twice as much force as a column of one 
hot*air "°^ foot, and so in proportion for all other lengths — -just as two 
or more corks, strung together and immersed in water, tend 
upward with proportionably more force than a single cork. 

In a chimney where a column of hot air odo foot in height is one ounce 
lighter than the same bulk of external cold air, if the chimney be one hun- 
dred feet high, theair or smoke in it is propelled upward with a force of one 
hundred oxmceot^ffbf' 

To what is the ^ *^® ^^® ^® Sufficiently hot, the draft of 
cwmney^^'pni ^^^ chimncy will be proportional to its length. 

pordonair -por this reason, the chimneys of large manufacturing estab- 

lishments are generally very high. 

How Bhooid a A chimney should be* constructed in such 
ooaSt^a^r a way that the flue or passage will gradually 
contract from the bottom to the top, being widest at the 
bottom, and the smallest at the top. 

__ The reason of this will be evident fh>m the following con- 

chimney be siderations: — ^At the base of the chimney, the hot column of 
SiTmSSSlif" expanded air fills the entire passage j but as the hot air 
ascends it gradually cools and contracts, occupyuig less space. 
H therefore, the chimney were of the same size all the way up, the tendency 
would be, that the cold external air would rush down to fill up the space left 
by the contraction of the hot column of air. This action would still further 
cool the hot air of the chimney and diminish the draft. 

Some persons suppose that a chimney should be made larger at the top than 
at the bottom, because a column of smoke ascending in the open air, ex- 
pands or increases in biilk as it. goes up. This, however, is owing, in great 
part, to the action of currents in the air, and to the &ct, that a column of 
smoke freely exposed to the air, is more rapidly cooled than in a chimney, 
and losing its ascensional power, tends to float out laterally, rather than 
ascend perpendicularly. 

The causes of " smoky chimneys" are various, 
dreumstan^* A chimney may smoke for want of a sufficient supply of 
win a chimney air. If the apartment is very tight, fresh air fix)m without 
*"*^^®' will not be admitted as fast as it is consumed by the fire, and 

in consequence a current of air rushes down the chimney to supply the defi- 
dency, driving the smoke along with it. 

A chimney will often smoke when the heat of the fire is not suffidest to 
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rarefy all the air in the chimney ; in such cases the cold air (condensed in the 
upper part of the flue) will sink from its own weight, and sweep the ascend- 
ing smoke back into the room. 

When the fire is first lighted, and the chimney is filled with cold air, there 
is often no draft, and consequently the flame and smoko issue into the room. 
This» in most cases, is remedied by the action of a " blower." 

A blower is a sheet of iron tliat stops up the space aboye 
«!eof a blower r ^^^ S^^^ ^^'^ '^^ prevents any air from entering the chim- 
ney except that whidi passes through the fuel and produces 
combustion. This soon causes the column of air in the chimney to become 
heated, and a draft of considerable force is speedily produced through the 
fire. The increase of draft increases the intenaty of the fire. 

Another frequent cause of smoky chimneys is, that when the tops are 
commanded by higher buildii^s, or by a hill, the wind in blowing over them, 
&lls like water over a dam, and beats down the smoke. The remedy in such 
cases is, either to increase the height of the chimney, or to fix a bonnet or 
cowl upon the top. The philosophy of this last contrivance consists in the £ict 
that in whatever direction the wind blows, the mouth of the chimney is 
averted from it 

^^ . ^ la a room artificially heated, there are al- 
motioa of the ways two cuFTeiits 01 air ; one oi not air flow- 
arttfidauy hul!^ ing out of the room^ and another of cold air 
flowing into the room. 

If a candle be held in the doorway of such an apartment, near the floor, it 

will be found that the flame will be blown inward ; but it* it be raised nearly 

to the top of the doorway, the flame will be blown outward. The warm air, 

in this case, flows out at the top, while the cold air flows in at the bottom. 

„ , 690. An open flre-place differs greatly fix)m a close stove 

How does » . „ . . 1 ^, /. J 

■tore differ m respect to ventilation, masmuch as the former warms ana 

fiiS*ia° •P®'* ventilates an apartment, while the latter only warms^ and can 
respect to ven- hardly be said to contribute at all to the ventilation. In a 
tiutlonf ^jjogQ stove, no air passes through the room to the flue of 

fhe chimney, except that which passes through the fuel, and the quantity 
of this is neoeasarily limited by the rate of combustion maintained in the 
stove. In an open fire-place, a large amount of air is continually rushing up 
the chimney through the opening over the grate, irrespective of what passes 
through the fire and maintains combustion. 

In summer time, when no fire is made In the chimney, the column of air 
In it is generally at a higher temperature than the external air, and a current 
will therefore in such case be established up the chimney, so that the fire« 
place will still serve, even in the absence of fire, the purposes of ventUation. 
In very warm weather, however, when the external air is at a higher tem- 
perature than the air within the building, the eflfects are reversed ; and the 
air in the chimney being cooled, and therefore heavier than the external air, a 
downward ourrent is established, which produces in the room the odor of soot 
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Fig. 222 represents the lines of the currents descend- 
ing the chimney and circulating round an apartment 
ITowisa room '^ "^°^ ^ ^®^ ventilated by opening 



Fig. 222. 



best 



Tttntilat- 



Whj mre open 
fire-places Ul 
adapted for 
iMatingf 




the upper sash of a window ; because 
the hot vitiated air (which always as- 
cends toward the ceiling) can thus escape more easily. 

If the lower sash of the window be also partially opened, 

a corresponding current of cold air, flowing into the 

room, is created, and ventilation will be so effected moc0 

perfectly. 

Open fire-places are ill adapted for the 
economical heating of apartments, be- 
cause the air which flows from the room 
to the fire becomes heated, and passes 

off directly into the chimney, without having an oppoi^ 

tunity of parting with its heat ibr any useful purpose. 

In addition to this, a quantity of the air of the room, 

which has been warmed by radiation, is uselessly carried 

away by the draft. 

The advantages of a stove over an 

What are the <« « ^ ■.■. 

adrantagesand ^P®^ fire-place are as follows: 
dUuidvantoges 1. Bemg detached from the walls of | 

the room, the greater part of the heat 
produced by combustion is saved. The radiated heat 
being thrown into the walls of the stove, they become hot, and hi turn radi^ 
ate heat on all sides of the room. The conducted heat is also received by 
successive portions of the air of the room, which pass in contact with the 
stove. 

2. The air being made to pass through the fuel, a small supply is suffi- 
cient to keep up the combustion, so that little need be taken out of the 
room; and 

3. The smoke, in passing off by a pipe, parts with the greater part of its 
heat before it leaves the room. 

Houses wanned by stoves, as a general rule, are ill-ventilated. The air 
coming in contact with the hot metal surfaces is rendered impure, which im» 
purity is increased by the burning of the dust and other substances which 
settle upon the stove. The air is, in most cases also, kept so dry as to ren- 
der It oppressive. 

591. The method of warming houses by the common hot- 
air furnace is as follows : — A stove, having large radiating sur- 
fiEtces, is inclosed in a chamber (generally of masonry). This 
chamber is fi*equently built with double walls, that it may bo 
a better non-conductor of heat A current of air from with- 
out is brought by a pipe or box, and delivered under the stove. A part of 
this aur is admitted to supply the combustion ; the rest passes upward in the 
cavity between the hot stove and the walls of the brick chamber, and, after 



What is the 
method of 
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becoming thoroughly heated, is conducted through passages in which its light- 
ness causes it to ascend, and be delivered in any apartment of the house. 
What two ^^ *^® constraction and arrangement of a furnace for heat- 

poiats are of ing, the two points of special importance are, to secure a per- 
S^tSs^n- ^®^ combustion of the fuel, and the best possible transmission 
Btruetionoffur- of all the heat formed, into the air that is to pass into the 
^■*^ ' rooms of the house. 

The first of these requisites is obtamed by having a good draft and a fire- 
box which is broad and shallow, so that the coal shall form a thin stratum 
jyid bum most perfectly. 

The second requisite is obtained by providing a great quantity of surface 
fti the form of pipes, drums, or cylinders, through which the smoke and hot 
g^ases must pass on their way to the chimney, and to which then* heat will be 
Imparted, to be in turn delivered to the cold and pure air of the rooms of 
the house. 

What Is the ^^^' ^^® ^^'^^ advantages of heating by steam are, that 
adyantage of the heat can be conmiunicated for a great distance in any di- 
^^f ^^ rection— upward, downward, or horizontally. As the tem- , 

perature of the heating surfiujes, when low-pressure steam is 
used, never exceeds 212** P., the air in contact with them is never contami- 
nated by the burning of dust, or the abstraction of oxygen. 

Under favorable circumstances, one cubic foot of boiler will heat about 
two thousand cubic feet of suitably inclosed space to a temperature of 70^ to 
80O P. 

What ia fuel? ^^^' ^® ^PP^'y *^® *®"^ ^^^®1 *^ ^^7 ^^^ 

stance which serves as aKment or food for fire. 
In ordinary language we mean by fuel the peculiar sub- 
stance of plants, or the products resulting . from their de- 
composition, designated under the various names of wood, 
coal, &c. 

What ropor- ^^ recently cut wood, firom one fifth to one half of its weight 
tion of the is water ; after wood has been dried in the air for ten or 
Slater f^^*^ twelve months, it will even then contain fix)m 16 to 25 per 

cent, of water. 
The amount of moisture in wood is greatest in the spring and summer, when 
the sap flows freely and the mfluence of vegetation is the greatest Wood, 
therefore, is generally cut in the winter, because at that season there is but 
little sap in the tissues, and the wood is drier than at any other period. 

Woods are designated as hard and soft,. This distinction is 
deafenated as" grounded upon the facility with which they are worked, and 
hard and soft? ^pQ^ ^ejj. power of producing heat. Hard woods, as the 
oak, beech, walnut, elm, and alder, contain in the same bulk more solid fiber, 
and their vessels are narrower and more closely packed than those of the 
softer kinds, such as pine, larch, chestnut, etc. 

1% 
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What is the 594. The weight of wood varies greatly ; 
w^tJfwSodf froD^ forty-four hundred pounds in a cord of 
dry hickory, to twenty-six hundred in a cord 
of dry, soft maple. 

What iB the 595. For fuel, the most valuable of the com- 
^SSTS**^ mon kinds of wood are the varieties of hickory; 
forftieif g^ftgy that, in order, the oak, the apple-tree, 

the white-ash, the dog-wood, and the beech. The woods 
that give out the least heat in burning are the white-pine, 
the white-birch, and the poplar. 

I it flt&bla ^^^* "^^ remark is sometimes made that " it is economy to 
to barn green bum green wood, because it is more durable, and therefore 
wood? jjj ^jjg gjjjj jmjPQ cheap." This idea is erroneous. The con- 

sumption of green wood is less rapid than dry, but to produce a given amount 
of heat, a far greater amount of fuel must be consumed. 

The evaporation of liquids, or their conversion into steam, consumes or ren- 
ders latent a great amount of caloric. When green wood or wet coal is added 
to the fire, it abstracts fix>m it by degrees a sufficient amount of heat to con- 
vert its own sap or moisture into steam before it is capable of being burned. 
As long as any considerable part of this fluid remains uncvaporated, the 
combustion-goes on slowly, the fire is dull, and the heat feeble. 
Wh e<Ml ^^*^' ^^'^ *"*^ ^""^ wood are not readily ignited by th« 

and hard woods blaze of a match, because on account of then* density they are 
nite°"with *^» rendered comparatively good conductors, and thus cany off 
match f the heat of the kindling substance, so as to extinguish it, 

before they themselves become raised to the temperature 
necessary for combustion. 

Light fuel, on the contrary, being a slow conductor of heat, kmdles easily, 
and, from the admixture of atmospheric air in its pores and crevices, bums 
out rapidly, producing a comparatively temporary, though often strong heat^ 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MBTEOROLOaT. 



What i» Me- ^^8. METEOROLOGY is that department of 
teoroiogyf physical science which treats of the atmos- 
phere and its phenomena, particularly in its relation to 
heat and moisture. 

599. By climate, we mean the condition of a place in 
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x\.Ui do we relation to the various phenomena of the at- 
t^dimate^* mosphere, as temperature, moisture, etc. Thus, 
we speak of a warm or cold climate, a moist 
or dry climate, etc. 

How is the 600. The mean or average temperature of 
wSf^f a*Ty ^^^ ^^7 ^s found by observing the thermometer 
found r 1^^ ^xed intervals of time during th^ twenty- 

four hours, and then dividing the sum of the tempera- 
tures by the number of observations. 

At h t tim From such a series of observations it has been found that 

is the tempe- the lowest temperature of the day occurs shortly before sun- • 
S*y theh^bw* "^' ^^ *^® highest a few hours after 12 at noon, somewhat 
and lowest? later in summer and somewhat earlier in winter. 

The mean annual temperature of any par- 
ticular location is found by taking the average of all the 
mean daily temperatures throughout the year. 

The mean daily temperature of any place seems to vary in a regular and 
constant manner, while the mean annual temperature of the same location is 
very nearly a constant quantity. Thus, by long observations made in Phil- 
adelphia, it has been found that the mean daily temperature of that locality is 
one degree less than the temperature at 9 o'clock, a. m., at the same place ; 
while the mean annual temperature of Paris varied only 49 in thirteen years. 

AU the results of observation seem to show that the same quantity of heat 
is always annually distributed over the earth's sur&ce, although unequally — 
that is to say, the average annual temperature of each place upon the earth's 
surface is very nearly the same. In our latitude, July is on the average the 
hottest month, and January the coldest ; and in reference to particular days^ 
we may on an average consider the 26th of July as the hottest, and the 14th 
of January as the coldest day of the year for the temperate zone of the north- 
em hemisphere. 

How does tern. The avcKige annual temperature of the at-^ 
SiS^'toe "EJ mosphere diminishes from the equator toward 
^^^ either pole. 

At the equator, in Brazil, the average annual temperature is 84^ Fahren- 

hoit's thermometer ; at Calcutta, lat. -22° 36^ N., the annual temperature u| 

^8o F. ; at Savannah, lat. i^^ d^N. the annual temperature is 65^ F. ; at 

London, lat &i*^"31''N., the annual temperature is 50° F. ; at Melville 

Island, lat t4® illJil;; the average annual temperature is 1° below zero. 

«rv i i *!. 601. If the whole surfiice of the earth were covered by 

Whyisnotthe ... „ _ ,«,.-,, , , . 

temperature of water, or if it were all formed of sohd plane land, possessing 

fnL^ttT^sarn" everywhere the same character, and having an equal ca- 
latitude alike ? pacity at all places for absorbing and again radiating heat, th€| 
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tempenttare of a place would depend only on its geographical latitude, and 
consequently all places haying the same latitude would have a like dimate. 
Owing, however, to various disturbing causes, such as the elevation and form 
of the land, the proximity of the sea, the direction of the winds, etc., places 
of the same latitude, and oomparatiyely near each other, have very different 
temperatures. 

In warm climates the proximity of the sea tends to diminiflh the heat ; in 
cold climates, to mitigate the cold. Islands and peninsulas are warmer thaa 
continents ; bays and inland seas also tend to raise the mean temperaturei 
Chains of mountains which ward off cold winds, augment the temperature; 
but mountains which ward off south and west winds, lower it A sandy soil, 
which is dry, is warmer than a marshy soil, which is wet and subject to great 
evaporatioju / , 

602. Air absorbs moisture at all tempera- 
eapacitT of air tHTCs, and retains it in an invisible state, 
ore This power of the air is termed its capacity 
for absorption. 

The capacity of air for moisture increases with the tem- 
perature. 

A volume of air at 32^ can absorb an amount of moisture equal to the hun- 
dred and sixtieth part of its own weight, and for every 27 additional degrees 
of heat, the quantity of moisture it can absorb at 32° is doubled. Thus a body 
of air at 32° F. absorbs the 160th part of its own weight ; at 59<» F., the 80th ; 
at 86° P., the 40th ; at 113° P., the 20th part of its own weight in moisture. 
It foUows from this that while the temperature of the air advances in an arith- 
metical series, its capacity for moisture is accelerated in a geometrical series. 

When if ah- -^^ ^^ ^aid to bc saturated with moisture 
Stod?^ *****' ^^^^ it contains as much of the vapor of water 
as it is capable of holding with a given tern* 
perattu-e. 

We say that air is dry When water evaporates quickly, or any wetted sur- 
fiice dries rapidly ; and that it is damp when moistened surfaces dry slowly, 
or not at all, and the slightest diminution of temperature occasions a deposit 
of moisture in the form of mist and rain. These expressions do not, however, 
convey altogether a correct idea of the condition of the atmosphere, since air 
which we term " dry," may contain much more moisture than that which wo 
distinguish as " damp." Por indicating the true condition of the atmosphere 
in reference to moisture, we therefore use the terms ** absolute" and " relative" 
humidity. 

When we speak of the absolute humidity of the air, we 

by absoii^^nd ^^^^ reference to the quantity of moisture contained in a given 

reiatira humid- volume. By relative humidity, we refer to its proximity to 

saturation. Relative humidity is a state dex>endent upon tho 

mutual influence of absolute humidity and temperature ; for a given volume 
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of air may be made to pass fh)m a state of dampness to one of extreme dry* 
ness, by merely elevating its temperature, and thiS| too^ without altering the 
amount of moisture it contains in the least degree. 

What are Hy. Instruments designed for measuring the 
grometert? quantity of moisture contained in the atmos- 
phere, are called Hygrometers.* 

„ . . Many organic bodies have the property of absorbing vapor, 

principle are and thus increasing their dimensions. Among such may be 
eoMteitt^d? mentioned hair, wood, whalebone, ivory, etc. Any of Uiese 
connected with a mechanical arrangement by which the 
change in volume might be registered, would furnish a hygrometer. 

A large sponge, if dipped in a solution of salt, potash, soda, or any other 
substance which has a strong attraction for water, and then squeezed almost 
dry, will, upon being balanced in a pair of scales suspended fix)m a steady 
support, be found to preponderate or ascend according to the relative damp- 
ness or dryness of the weather. 

The beard of the wild oat may also serve as a hygrometer, as it twistg 
around, during atmospheric changes from dampness to dryness. 

If we fix against a wall a long piece of catgut, and hang a weight to tho 

end of it, it will be observed, as the air becomes moist or dry, to alter in 

length ; and by marking a scale, the two extremities of which are determined 

by observation when the air is very dry, and when it is saturated with moist* 

ure, it will be found easy to measure the variations. 

^ _^ ^^ An instrument called the "Hair Hygrom- 

Describe the ^ „ . ^ , ^.. . ., ^^ 

*» Hair Hy- eter," IS constructed upon this pnnciple. It 

giometer." consists of a human hair, fastened at one 

extremity to a screw (see fig. 223), and at the other pass- 
ing over a pulley, being strained tight by a silk thread and 
weight, also attached to the pulley. To the axis of the 
pulley an index is attached, which passes over a graduated 
scale, so that as the pulley turns, through the shortening or 
lengthening of the hair, the index moves. When the in- 
strument is in a damp atmosphere, the hair absorbs a con- 
siderable amount of vapor, and is thus made longer, while 
in dry air it becomes shorter; so that the index is of 
course turned alternately from one side to the other. 

The instrument is graduated by first placmg it in air ar- 
tificially made as dry as posfflble, and the pomt on the 
scale at which the index stops under these circumstances, 
is the point of greatest dryness, and is marked 0. The 
hygrometer is then placed in a confined space of air, which 
is completely saturated with vapor, and under these cir- 
cumstances the index moves to the other end of the scale : 
this point, which is that of greatest moisture, is marked 

* HugromeUTt from the Greek words vypos (moist) and iarpo¥ ^neemie). 
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100. The intervening space ia then divided hito 100 equal iNUts, which 
indicate different degrees of moistare. 
Such hjrgrometers are not, however, considered as altogether reliable. 

SECTION I. 

PHSHOlCKirA AND PBODUOTIOIT OF DEW. 

«n. 4 1 «v»« 603. Dew is the moisture of the air con- 
densed by coming in contact with bodies colder 
than itsel£ 

What Is fh« 604. The temperature at which the conden- 
Dew-Point? gation of moisture in the atmosphere com- 
mences, or the degree indicated by the thermometer at 
which dew begins to be deposited, is called the " Dew- 
Point/' 

I th d . '^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ means constant or invariable, since dew 
point a eon- is only deposited when the air is saturated with vapor, and 
itant one? ^y^q amount of moisture required to saturate air of high tem- 

perature is much greater than air of low temperature. 
' If the saturation be complete, the least diminution of temperature is at- 
tended with the formation of dew ; but if the air is dry, a body must be 
several degrees colder before moisture is deposited on its sur&ce ; and indeed 
the drier the atmosphere, the greater will be the difference between the tem- 
perature and its dew-point 

Dew may be produced at any time by bringing a vessel of 
producSon * of *^^^ water into a warm room. The sides of the vessel cool 
dew be occa- the surrounding air to such an extent that it can no longer 
tl^f • any ^^^^^ ^11 its vapor, or, in other words, the temperature of the 

air is reduced below the dew-pomt ; dew therefore forms upon 
the vessel A pitcher of water under such circumstances is vulgarly said to 
" sweat *• 

In the same manner, moisture is deposited upon the windows of a heated 
apartment when the temperature oi the external air is low enough to suffi- 
ciently cool the glass. 

_. . As soon as the sun has set in summer, and the earth is no 

fonnedinsum- longer receiving new supplies of heat, its sur&ce begins to 
JJtf *^' '""' ^^^^ ®ff *^® ^®** which it has accumulated during the day 

by radiation ; the air, however, does not radiate its heat, and, 
in consequence, the different objects upon the earth^s sur&ce are soon cooled 
down from 7 to 25 degrees below the temperature of the air. The warm 
vapor of the air, coming in contact with these cool bodies, is condensed and 
P'fKjipitated as dew. 

Cn a dear Bummer's night, when dew is depositing, a thermometer laid 
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tipon the grass, wiH aixik nearly 20 degrees below one suspended in the air 
at a little distance above. 

TT hAi h. "^^ bodies hare not an equal capacity for radiating heat^ 
stances is dew but some oool much more rapidly and perfectly than others. 
fll^J*^ ™®** Hence it follows, that with the same exposure, some bodies 
will be densely covered with dew, while others will remain 
perfectly dry. 

Grass, the leaves of trees, wood, etc, radiate heat very jQreely : but polished 
metals, smooth stones, and woolen cloth, part with their heat slowly: the 
former of these substances will therefore be completely drenched witii dew, 
while the latter, in the same situations, will be almost dry. 

The surfaces of rocks and barren lands are so compact and hard, that they 
can neither absorb nor radiate much heat ; and (as their temperature varies 
but slightly) very little dew deposits upon them. Cultivated soQs, on the 
contrary (being loose and porous) very freely radiate by night the heat which 
they absorb by day; in consequence of which they are much cooled down, 
and plentifully condense the vapor of the air into dew. Such a condition 
of things is a remarkable evylence of design on the part of the Creator, since 
every plant and inch of land which needs the moisture of dew is adi^ted to 
collect it; but not a single drop is wasted where its refreshing moisture is not 
required. 

wh t circ - ^^^' ^®^ ^ deposited most fi-eely upon a calm, clear night, 
stances influ- Since under such circimistances heat radiates from the earth 
doctlon of dew? ™^®* freely, and is lost in space. On a cloudy night, on the 
contrary, the deposition of dew is almost entirely interrupted, 
smce the lower sur&ces of the clouds turn back the rays of heat as they 
radiate, or pass off from the earth, and prevent their dispersion into space ; 
the sur&ce of the earth is not, therefore, cooled down sufficiently to chill the 
vapor of the air into dew. 

When the wind blows briskly, also, little or no dew is formed, since warm 
air is constantly brought into contact with solid bodies, and prevents their re- 
duction in temperature. 

Can dew be ^^^ ^ alwajs formed upon the surface of 
properly said to ^j^^ material upon which it is found, and does 
not fall from the atmosphere. 

Other things being equal, dew is most abundant in situations most exposed, 
because the radiation of heat is not arrested by houses, trees, etc. Little dew 
is ever observed in the streets of cities, because the objects are necessarily 
exposed to each other's radiation, and an interohange of heat takes place^ 
which maintains them at a temperature uniform with the air. 
D es d f ^®^ rarely &lls upon the surfece of water, or upon ships 

upon the sar- in mid-ocean. The reason of this is, that whenever the 
&oe of water f aqueous particles at the surface are cooled, they become heavier 
than those below them, and sink, while warmer and lighter particles rise to 
the top. These, in their turn, became heavier, and descend ; and this pro- 
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oeB8| oontinuing throughout the nighty mamtams the sur&oe of the water and 
the air at nearly the same temperature. 

Although dew does not appear upon ships in mid-ocean, it is freely depos- 
ited on the same yessels arriving in the vicinity of land. Thus, navigators 
who proceed from the Straits of Sunda to the Coromandel coast, know that 
they are near the end of the voyage when they perceive the ropes, sails, and 
other objects placed on the deck become moistened with dew during the 
night 

The exposed parts of the human body are never covered with dew, because 
file vital temperature^ varying from 9G° to 98o F., effectually prevents a loss 
of heat sufficient for its deposition. 

Dew is produced most copiously in tropical countries, because there is in 
such latitudes the g^atest difference between the temperature of the day and 
that of the night The development of vegetation is aJso greatest m trc^ical 
countries^ and a great part of the nocturnal cooling is due to the leayes which * 
present to the sky an immense number of thin bodies, having large surfisuie, 
well adapted to radiate heat 

Dew rarely falls upon the small islands of the Pacific; the reason is, that 
the air over the vast ocean in which these islands are situated, preserves a 
nearly uniform temperature day and night The islands are comparatively 
of small extent, and the stratum of air cooled by the contact of the soil is 
warmed by mixing with the air that is constantly reaching it from the sea. 
This prevents a depression of temperature in the air sufficient to cause a depo- 
sition of dew. 
^^wxatufrortf 606. Frost is frozen dew. 

'^^^ When the temperature of the body upon which the dew is 

deposited sinks below 32^ F., the moisture freezes and assumes a solid form, 
constituting what is called ^^ frosty 

Shrubs and low plants are more liable to be injured by frost than trees of 
a greater elevation, since the air contiguous to the sur&oe of the groimd is the 
most reduced in temperature. 

Why does a -^^ exceedingly thin covering of maslin, 
SSect^lSSSf matting, etc., will prevent the deposition of 
w^dew or jg^ Qj. fj.Qg^ upon an object, since it prevents 
the radiation of heat, and a consequent cool- 
ing sufficient to occasion the production of either dew or 
frost. 

Fig. 224, in which the arrows indicate the movements of heat, and the 
numerals the temperatures of the earth and air under diflferent circumstances^ 
will render the explanations of the phenomena of dew and frost more in- 
telligible. 

The figures in the middle of the diagram represent the temperature of the air 
at a distance from the surface of the earth ; the figures in the nuu^gin, the 
temperature of the air adjoining the sur&ce of the earth ; the figores below 
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the margin, the temperatare of the earth itselC The directions of the arrowi 
represent the radiation and reflection of the heat 
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SECTION II. 
CLOUDS, BAIN, SNOW, AND HAIL. 

607. Clouds consist of vapor evaporated from 
the earthy and partially condensed in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. 

How is mist or When air, saturated with vapor, in imme- 
fogoccasioned? ^[q^^q coutact with thc surface of the earth is 
cooled down rapidly, its vapor is condensed ; if the con- 
densation, however, is not sufficient to allow of its precipi- 
tation in drops, it floats above the surface of the earth as 
mist or fog. 

Clouds, fog, and mist differ only in one re- 
spect. Clouds float at an elevation in the air, 
while fogs and mists come in contact with the 
surface of the earth. 

n Mist and fog are also formed when the water of lakes and rirers, or the 
damp ground, is warmer than the surrounding air which is saturated with 
moisture. The vapors which rise in consequence of the higher temperature 
of the water, are immediately recondensed, as soon as they difiuse themselyet 
through the colder air. 

Mist and fog are ohsCnred most frequently over rivers and marshes, be- 
cause in such situations the air is nearly saturated with vapor, and therefore 

12* 



Hoirdodoiids, 
(log, and mist 
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the least depresnon of temperature will compel it to relinquish some of its 
moisture. 

. The moisture contained in the air we expel from the lungs 

moiTiure of in the process of respiration, is visible in winter, but not in 
fbi' ^Sn^irtntB' ■^""™®''' The reason of this is, that in cold weather the rapor 
and noi in is condensed by the external air, but in summer the tempera- 
■aaatr f ^jjyg of the air is not sufficiently reduced to effect condensation. 

In what man- IHiring the daily process of evaporation from the surface of 
ner are elouda the earth, warm, humid currents are continually ascending; 
formed r ^^^ higher they ascend, the colder is the atmosphere into 

which ihey enter; and as they continue to rise, a point will at length be 
attained where^ in union with the colder air, their original humidity can no 
longer be retained : a doud will then appear, which increases in bulk with 
the upward progress of the current into colder regions. 
To a person in the valley, the top of a mountain may seem enveloped in 
^ if he were at the summit, he would be surrounded by a mist^ 




. .. The reason why clouds, which are condensed vapor, float 
float lo the at- in the afmosphere is, that they consist of very minute glob- 
mosphero? ^^g (called vesides), which, although heavier than the sur- 

rounding air, have a g^reat extent of surfisM^ in comparison with their weight 
On account of the resistance of the air, they sink very slowly, as a soap- 
bubble, which greatly resembles these vesides, smks but slowly in a calm 
atmosphere. As these vesides do, however, gradually sink, the question 
arises, why do not the douds &11 to the ground 7 The explanation of this is^ 
that the vesides which sink in calm weather can not reach the ground, bo- 
cause in their descent they soon meet with warmer strata of air which are not 
saturated with moisture, where they agsdn dissolve into vapor and are lost to 
view: at the same time that the vesicles of vapor dissolve at the lower limits 
of the douds, new ones are formed above, and thus the doud appears to float 
inmiovably in the air. 

When the atmosphere is agitated, the vesicles of vapor constituting douds 
are driven in the direction of the currents of air. A wind moving in a hori- 
zontal direction will carry the douds in the same direction ; and an ascend- 
ing current of air will lift them up, as soon as its velocity becomes greater 
than the velodty with which the vesides would fall to the ground in a calm 
condition of the air. In like manner, soap-bubbles are elevated by the wind 
and carried to considerable distances. , 

„ ^ _. ^ Clouds firequently appear and disappear with a chanira in 

Hoir do winds ^, ,. . ^ , ' *^\ .., . ^ »« .* 77^. , 
affect the the du'ection and character of the wmd. Thus, if a cold wmd 

elondi? blows suddenly over any region, it condenses the invisible va- 

por of the air into cloud or rain ; but if a warm wind blows over any region, 
it disperses the douds by absorbing their moisture. 

The average height at which douds float above the surface 
arerage height ^^ ^^^ earth in a calm day, is between one and two miles, 
of ciottda? Light, fleecy douds, however, sometimes attain an elevation 

•f Ave or six milea 
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WhatoccauioM When clouds are not continuous over the whoZo sur&ce of 
and brokfin^ap- ^^ sky, various circumstances contribute to give them a 
pearance of rough and uneven appearance. The rays of the sim &liing 
upon different surfaces at different angles, melt away one set 
. of elevations and create another set of depressions ; the heat also, which ia 
liberated below in the process of condensation, the currents of warm air 
escaping from the earth, and of cold air descending from above, all tend to 
keep the clouds in a state of agitation, upheaval, and depression. Under 
these influences, the masses of condensed vapor composing the douda are 
caused to assume all manner of grotesque and fanciful shapes. 

The shape and position of clouds is also undoubtedly influenced in a con- 
fflderable degree by their electrical condition. 

««-.,, Clouds are frequently seen to collect around 

Whjdocloudi . ,11 . , 

frequenttyooi- mountaiu pcaks, wheu the atmosphere else- 
moa&tain whcie is clcar and free from clouds. This is 

caused by the wind impelling up the sides of 
the mountains the warm, humid air of the valleys, the 
moisture of which, in its ascent, gradually becomes cqiw 
densed by cold, and appears as a cloud. 
Hoir man ^^^* ^louds are generally divided into fois* 

kind8ofciou(fo great classes, viz. : the'CiRRUS, the Cumulus, 

are recognised? , ^ i i Tk.T 

the Stbatus, and the Nimbus. 
ci?rMdoud? ^^® Cirrus* cloud consists of very delicate 

thin streaks, or feathery filaments, and is 
usually seen floating at great elevations in the sky during 
the continuance of fine weather. 

It is highly probable that the cirrus doud, at great elevations, does not con- 
sist of vesicles of mist, but of flakes of snow. 
Rg. 225, 0, represents the appearance of this variety of cloud. 

What ii the The Cumulusf cloud consists of large round- 
cumoiuH cloud? g^ masses of vapor, apparently resting upon 
a horizontal basis. When lighted up by the sua, cu- 
mulus clouds present the appearance of mountains en' 
snow. 

The cumulus is espedally the cloud of day, and its figure Is most perfect 
during the fine, warm days of summer^ 

Fig. 225, 6, illustrates the appearance of the cumulus cloud. 

These clouds appear in greatest number at noon, on a fine day, but disap- 
pear as evening approaches. The explanation of this is, that at noon the cur- 

* From the Latin word cirrus— a lock of hair, or carL 
t From the Latin word eumulua—a mass, or ^le. 
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rents of wann air asoendiDg from the earth are more buoyant, larger, and ri^^ 
higher, and when condensed, form large masses of clouds, each of which may 
be considered as the capital of a column of air, whose base rests upon the earth. 
As the heat of the sun diminishes in the afternoon, the strength of the cur- 
rents abate, the douds, which are buoyed up by their force, sink down into 
warmer regions of the atmosphere, and are either partially or wholly dia* 
lolved. 

Fig. 225. 




Cirras, a; Gmnnlns, b; StrstoB and Nimbofl, e. 



'' The rounded figure of the cumulus has been attributed to its method of 
formation; for when one fluid flows through another at rest, the outline of 
the figure assumed by the first will be composed of curved lines. This fac* 
may be shown, and the appearance of the cumulus imitated, by allowing a f 
drop of milk or ink to fall into a glass of water. The same thing is also 
seen in the shape of a doud of steam as it issues from the boiler of a loco* ^ 
motive. ^ 
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What to the The StKitus,* OF Stratified cloud, consists 
Btntaadoadf ^f horizontal sticaks, or layers of vapor, which 
float like a veil at no very great elevation from the surfiice 
of the earth. They frequently appear with extraordinary 
brilliancy of color at sunset. 

The appearance of the stratus is represented at c, Fig. 225. 

What to the ^ho Nimbus, or the cloud of rain, has no 

Nimbus? characteristic form. It generally covers the 

whole horizon, imparting to it a bluish black appearance. 

The various forms of clouds gradually pass into each other, so that it is 
often difficult to decide whether the appearance of a doud approaches more 
to one type than another. The intermediate forms are sometimes designated 
as cirro-stratus, cirro-cumulus, and cumulo-stratus. 

609. Eain is the vapor of the clouds or air 
condensed and precipitated to the earthin drops. 
Hoir to nin Baiu is generally occasioned by the union of 
occasioned f ^^q ^j, jj^q^q yolumcs of humid air, differing 
considerably in temperature. Under such circumstances, 
the several portions in union are incapable oi absorbing the 
same amount of moisture that each could retain if they 
had not united. The excess, if very great, falls as rain ; 
if of slight amount, it appears as cloud. 
Upon what tow 610. The law upon which the condensation 
tion^if ^rSSX of vapor and the formation of rain depends is, 
P*°^' that the capacity of the air for moisture de- 

creases in a greater ratio than the temperature. 

611. Raui falls in drops, because the vesicles of vapor, in 
^^[£^Sa^ their descent, attract each other and merge together, thus 
forming drops of water. «ffhe size of the drop is increased in 
proportion to the rapidity with which the vapors are condensed. 

In rainy weather the clouds &I1 toward the earth, for the reason that they 
are heavy with partially-condensed vapors, and the au", on account of its 
diminished density, iG less able to buoy them up. 

612. The quantity of rain falling at any one time or 
place, is measured by means of an instrument called a 
" Kain-Guage." 

This trsually consists of a tin cylindrical vessel, M, Fig. 
'rS^mi^* 226, the upper part of which is closed by a cover, B, m the 
shape of a funnel, with an aperture in its center. The water 
* Stratas, from the Latin cera£u«->that which lies low in the fonn of a bed or lajer. 
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¥ia. 226. &]lingTipon tho top of 

the cylinder flows into 
the interior through 
the opening, and i 
thus protected from 
evaporation. From tho 
base of the appara- 
tus a graduated glass 
tube, A, ascends, ill 
which the water 
rises to the same 
height as in the in- 
terior of the cylinder. 
Supposing the apparatus to be placed in an exposed situation, and at the end 
of a month, for example, the height of the water in the tube is five inches: 
this w6uld indicate that the water in the cylinder had attained to an equal 
elevation, and consequently that the ram which had fellen during this mter- 
val, would, if not diminished by evaporation or infiltration, cover the earth to 
the depth of five inches. 

I h t Bitn - ^^^' ^^° ^^® ™^ abundantly in countries near the equa- 
tions is rain tor, and decreases in quantity as we approach the poles, 
most abundant? rphere are more ramy days, however, in the temperate zones 
than in the tropics, although the yearly quantity of rain falling in the latter 
districts is much greater than in the former. 

In the northern portions of the United States, there are on an average about 
134 rainy days in a year ; in the Southern States the number is somewhat 
less, being about. 103. 

The reason why it rains more frequently in the temperate zones than in the 
tropics is because, the former are regions of variable winds, and the tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere changes often ; while in the tropics the wind changes 
but rarely, and the temperature is very constant throughout a great part of 
the year. In the tropics the year is divided into only two seasons, the wet, 
or rainy, and the dry season. 

What is the The averagewjrearlyfall of rain in the tropics 
win'i^iSreSt is ninety-five inches ; in the temperate zone 

countries? ^j^Jy thirty-fivC. 

The greatest ram-fall, however, is precipitated in the shortest time. Ninety- 
five inches fall in eighty days on the equator, while at St Petersburg th9 
yearly rain-fall is but seventeen inches, spread over one hundred and sixty- 
nine days. Again, a tropical wet day is not continuously wet The morn- 
ing is clear ; clouds form about ten o'clock ; the rain begins at twelve, and 
pours till about half past four ; by simset the clouds are gone, and the nights 
are invariably fine. 

The depth of rain which faUs yearly in London is about twenty-five inches; 
but at Vera Cruz, in the Gulf of Mexico, rain to the amount of two hundred 
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and seventy-eight inches is precipitated. The explanation of this is to he 
founa in the peculiar location of the city, at the foot of lofty mountams, whose 
Bommits are covered with perpetual snow ; against these the hot, humid air 
flx>m the sea is driven by the winds, condensed, and its excess of moisture 
precipitated as rain. 

614. Some countries are entirely destitute of rain ; in a part of Egypt it 
never rains, and in Peru it rains once, perhaps, in a man's lifetime. Upon 
the table-luid of Mexico, in parts of Guatemala and Califomia, rain is very 
rare. But the most extensive rainless districts are those occupied by the 
great desert of Africa, and its continuation eastward over portions of Arabia 
and Persia to the interior of Central Asia, over the great desert of Gobi, the 
table-land of Thibet, and pai^of Mongolia. These regions embrace an area 
of five or six millions of square miles that never experience a shower. 

The cause of this scarcity is to be sought for in the peculiar conformation 
of the country. 

In Peru, for example, parallel to the coast, and at a short distance fr«n the 
«ea, is the lofty range of the Andes, the peaks of which are covered with 
perpetual snow and ice. The prevsdling wind is an east wind, sweeping from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific across the continent of South America. As it ap- 
proaches the west coast, it encounters this range of mountains, and becomes 
^ cooled by them that it is forced to precipitate its moisture, and passes on 
to the coast almost devoid of moisture. In Egypt and other desert countries, 
the dry sandy plams heat the atmosphere to such an extent that it absorbs 
moisture, and precipitates none. 

On the other hand, there are some countries in which it may be said to 
always rain. In some portions of Guiana, in South America, it rains for a 
great portion of the year. The fierce heat of the tropical sun fills the atmos- 
phere with vapor, which returns to the earth again in constant showers as 
the cool winds of the ocean flow in and condense it. 

What ii th ^^^' -^^ whole quantity of water annually precipitated as 

whole «rti. ram over the earth's sur&oe is calculated to exceed seven 
qSanflty^** o? hundred and sixty millions of tons. This entire amount is 
ndn? raised into the atmosphere solely by evaporation. It has been 

also calculated, that the daily amount of water raised by 
evaporation from the sea alone, amounts to no less than one hundred and 
sixty-four cubic miles, or about sixty thousand cubic miles annually. 1 

During the months of October and November, the daily amount of evapo-' 
ration fi-om the sur&ce of the ocean, between the Cape of Grood Hope and 
Calcutta, is known to average three quarters of an inch from the whole 
sur&oe. 

What enrions '^^ amount of moisture constantly present in the atmos- 
inflnenees are phere of any country, exercises an important influence upon 
kh^oUtare'Sf *^® physical system of the inhabitants, and upon their arts 
the atmosphere? and professions. The atmosphere of the northern United 
States is uncommonly dry, much more so than in England or 
Germany. To this in a great measure is owing the difierenoe in the physical 
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appeamnce of the inhabitanta of these respectiye oountriea Painters find that 
their work dries quicker, also, in New England than in central Enrope. 
Cabinet-makers in the United States are obliged to use thicker glue, and 
watchmakers animal instead of vegetable oil Pianos are rarely imported from 
Europe into the United States, because the difference in the dimate of these 
two countries is so great, as respects moisture, that the foreign instruments 
shrink, and quiddy become damaged. 

What u Snow? 616. 8now is the condensed vapor of the air, 
frozen and precipitated to the earth. 

Hoir is mow ^^ knowledge in respect to the formation of snow in the 
probably form- atmosphere is very limited. It is probable that the clouds in 
•*' which the flakes of snow are first formed, consist, not of resi- 

des of vapor, but of minute crystals of ice, which by the continuous condens- 
ation of vapor become larger and form flakes of snow, which continue to 
increase in shse as they descend through the air. 

When the lower regions of the air are sufficiently warm, the flakes of snow 
melt before they reach the ground ; so that it may rain below, while it snows 
above. 

The largest flakes of snow are formed when the air abounds with vapor, 
and the temperature is about 32° F. ; but as the moisture diminishes, and the 
cold increases, the snow becomes finer. 

In extreme cold weather, when a volume of cold air is suddenly admitted 
mto a room, the air of which is saturated with moisture, it sometimes hap- 
pens that the vapor of the room will be condensed and frozen at the same 
instant, thus producing a miniature fsJl of snow. 

_. . ... 6 It. On examining a snow-flake beneath a microscope, it is 

physical com- found to consist of regular and symmetrical crystals, having a 
KJw-Skef' great diversity of form. 

These crystals also exist hi ice, but are so blended together 
that their symmetry is lost in the compact mass. 

The crystals of snow may, under &.vorable circumstances, be seen with 
the naked eye, by placing the flake upon a dark body cooled below 32° F. 
Fig. 227 represents the varied and beautifiil forms of snow crystals. 

The bulk of recently-fallen snow is ten or twelve times greater than that 
of the water obtained by melting it 

618. Hail is the moisture of the air frozen 

What Is Hail? . . , /» . 

into drops oi ice. 

Can the phe- ^® phenomenon of hail has never been satisfactorily ex- 
nomenonofhail plained. It is difficult to conceive how the great cold is pro- 
satisfectorily f duced which causes the water to freeze under the circum- 
stances, and also how it is possible that the hail-stones, afi»r 
having once become sufficiently large to fall by their own weight, can yet 
remain long enough in the air to increase to so considerable a size as is 
sometimes seen. A hail-storm generally lasts but a few minutes, very sel- 
dom as long as a quarter of an hour; but the quantity of ice which 
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escapes from the clouds in so short a time is very great, and 
been observed to fall of a weight of 10 or 12 ounces. 

Fig. 227. 
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have 




619. Hail-stones are generally pear-shaped, an4 if they are divided through 
the center, they will be found to be composed of alternate layers of ice and 
snow, arranged around a nucleus, like the coats of an onion. 

Hail-storms occur most frequently in temperate climates, and rarely within 
the tropics. They occur most frequently in northern latitudes, in the vicinity 
of high mountains, whose peaks are always covered with ice and snow. The 
south of Prance, which lies between the Alps and Pyrenees, is annually rav- 
aged by hail ; and the damage which it causes yearly to vineyards and stand* 
ing crops has been estimated at upward of nine millions of dollars. >^^^^ 

SECTION III. 

WINDS. 



What if Wind? 



620. Wind is air put in motion. The air is 
never entirely free from motion, bat the ve- 
locity with which it moves is perpetually varying. 

621. The principal cause of movements in 
principal cause the atmospherc is the variation of temperature 

produced by the alternation of day and night 
and the succession of the seasons. 

How can rari- When, through the agency of the sun, a particular portion 



ations of tern- 
peratare pi 
dace wind? 



of the earth's surfSu^ is heated to a greater degree than the 
remainder, the air resting upon it becomes rarefied and 
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ascendfl, while a corrent of ^Id air rushes in to supply the vacancy. Two 
currents, the one of warm air flowing out, and the other of cold air flowing 
in, are thus continually produced ; and to these movements of the atmosphere 
we apply the designation of wind. 

If the whole surface of the earth were covered with water, 

Sivric^^ -*'*• the winds would always follow the sun, and blow uniformly 

tares of the from east to west The direction of the wind is, however, 

StodsV******** continually subject to interruption from mountiuns, deserts^ 

plains, oceans, etc. ( 

Thus mountains which are covered with snow, condense and cool the air 
brought in contact with them, and when the temperature of the current of 
air constituting the wind is changed, its dh^ction is liable to be changed alsa 
The ocean is never heated to the same degree as the land, and in conse- 
quence of this, the general direction of the wind is tcom tracts of ocean to- 
ward tracts of land. 

In those parts of the woild which present an extended sur&ce of water, 
the wind blows with a great degree of regularity. 

What is the ^^^' Every variation exists in the speed of wmds, from 
Telocity snd the mildest zephyr to the most violent hurricane, 
force o n s ^ wind which is hardly perceptible moves with a velocity 

of about one mile per hour, and with a perpendicular force on one square foot 
of '005 pounds avoirdupois. 

In a storm, the velocity of the wind is from 60 to 60 miles per hour, and 
the pressure from 7 to 12 pounds per square foot. In some hurricanes, the 
velocity has been estimated at from 80 to 100 miles per hour, with a varying 
force of from 30 to 50 pounds. 

The force of the wind 'is ascertained by ob- 
fo?ce of wind setving the amount of pressure that it exerts 
upon a given plane sur&ce perpendicular to its 
own direction. 

If the pressure-plate acts freely upon spiral springs, the power of the wind 
is denoted by the extent of their compression, which thus becomes a measure 
of their force, the same as in weighing by the ordinary spring-balance. 

What is an -^.u iustrumeut for measuring the force of 
Anemometer? ^-jj^ ^j^^^ jg ^.g^jj^^ ^^^ Anemometer. 

How mav winds 623. Wiuds mav be divided into three 
bediTided? classes:— Constant/ Periodical, and Variabb 
winds. 

_^ 624 In many parts of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans^ the 

trade-winds? wind blows with a uniform force and constancy, so that a ves- 
sel may sail for weeks without altering the position of a sail 
or spar. Such winds have received the designation of trade- winds, inasmuch 
as they are most convenient for navigation, and always blow in one direction. 
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mat is the ^® trade- winds are caused by the movements of vast cur- 
cause of the rents of air which are continually flowing between the poles 
trade-winds ? j^^ ^j^^ equator. Thus the air which has been greatly heated 
by the sun in regions near to the equator, rises and runs over toward either 
pole in two grand upper currents, under which there flows from north and 
south two other currents of colder air to occupy the space vacated, and to re- 
store the equilibrium. 

Wh toccasi ^^^' ^^ *^® northern hemisphere the trade-winds blow from 

the direction of the north-east, and in the southern hemisphere firom the south- 
the trade-winds ? , 



The reason they do not blow from the direct north and south is owing to 
the revolution of the earth. The drcumferenoe of the earth being larger at 
the equator than at the poles, every spot of the equatorial surface must move 
much faster than the corresponding one at the poles : when, therefore, a cur- 
rent of air from the poles flows toward the equator, it comes to a part of the 
earth's surface which is moving fester than itself; in consequence of which 
it is left behind, and thus produces the effect of a current moving ui the op- 
posite direction. 

The region over which the trade-winds prevul extends for about 25 degrees 
of latitude, on each side of the equator, in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

The reason the trade-winds do not blow uninterruptedly from the equator 
to each pole is owing to the change which takes place in their temperature as 
they move north and south. Thus in the northern hemisphere the hot air 
that ascends from the equator and passes north, gradually cools, and becomes 
denser and heavier, running as it does over the cold current below. The 
cold air from the pole, too, gradually becomes warmer and lighter as it passes 
south, so that in the temperate climates there is a constant struggle as to 
which shall have the upper and which the lower poedtion. In these regions, 
consequently, there are no uniform winds.* 

What are mon- 626. MoDSOons are periodical currents of air 
*^°*' which in the Arabian, Indian, and China seas 
blow for nearly six months of the year in one direction, 
and for the other six in a contrary direction. 

They are called monsoons fh>m an Arabic word signifying season ; they are 
also called periodical winds, to distinguish them from the trade-winds whidi 
are constant. 

Wh t i th ^® theory of the monsoons is as follows: — ^During six 

theory of the months of the year, fVom April to October, the air of Arabia^ 
monsoons? Persia, India, and China, is so rarefied by the enormous heat 

of their summer sun, that the cold air from the south rushes toward these 

• The existence of a great cnrrent of air In the npper regions of the atmosphere, floir- 
Ing in an nearly contrary direction to the trade-winds, has heen eoniirmed by the ob- 
servations of travelers who have ascended the Peak of Teneriffe, or some of the high 
monataina^n the islands of the Southern Pacific Ocean. At a height of about 12,000 feet 
a wind is encountered, blowing constantly in an opposite direction to that which prevails 
«t the level of the sea below. 
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ooTintriefly acro& the equator, and produces a aouth-west wind. When the 
sun, on the other hand, has left the northern side of the equator for the 
southern, the southern hemisphere is rendered hotter than the northern, and 
the direction of the wind is reversed, or the monsoon blows north-east from 
October to ApriL 

The monsoons are more powerftil than the trade-winds, and very often 
amount to violent gales. They are also more useful than the trade-winds^ 
since the mariner is able to avail himself of their periodic changes to go in 
one direction during one half of the year, and return in the opposite directioA 
dmring the other halt 

What is th ^^*^' ^^ ^^^ iporta of the world, as on coasts and islands, 

ezplanaaoQ of the heating action of the sun produces daily periodical winds, 
breesM^^ "^ Which are termed land and sea-breezes. 

During the day, the land becomes muehmore highly heated 
by the sun than the adjacent water, and consequently the air resting upon 
the land is much more heated and rarefied than that upon the water. The 
cooler and denser air, therefore, flows from the water toward the land, con- 
stituting a sea-breeze, and, displacing the warmer and lighter air over the 
land, forces It into a higher region, along which it flows in an upper current 
seaward. 

At night a contrary effect is produced. Afler sunset the land cools much 
more rapidly than the water, and the air over the shore becoming cooler, 
and consequently heavier than that over the sea, flows toward the water and 
forms the land-breeze.* 

The phenomena of land and sea-breezes may be well illustrated by a simple 
experiment Fill a lai^ge dish with cold water, and place in the middle of it 
a saucer full of warm water ; let the dish represent the ocean, and the saucer 
an island heated by the sun, and rarefying the air above it ; blow out a can* 
die, and if the air of the room be still, on applying it successively to eveiy 
side of the saucer, the smoke will be seen moving toward it and rising over 
it, thus indicating the course of the air from sea to land. On reversing the 
experiment, by filling the saucer with cold water, and the dish with warm, 
the land-breeze wUl be shown by holding the smoking wick over the edge 
of the saucer ; the smoke will then be wafi^ to the warmer air over the dish. 
intrhatraRi<ms ^^^" ^ *^® temperate zones, the winds have 
^da H^Sli ^^**^® ^^ regularity, and these latitudes are 
known as the regions of " variable winds." 

In the tropics, the great aerial currents known as the trade-winds exist in 
all their power, and control most of the local infiuences ; but in the temperate 
zones, where the force of the trade-winds is diminished, a perpetual contest 

• Advantage is taken of these breeses by eoastera, irfaioh, drairing less water than 
larger vessels, can approach the coast within those limits where the sea and land-breeses 
first begin to operate. Thus a ship of war may not be able to take advantage of these 
winds, while sloops and schooners may be moving along close to the shore under a press 
of canvas, and be ont of sight before the larger vessel is released from the calm borderiiig 
these breeces, and firinging for some time the beaeh only. 
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occurs between the pennanent and temporaiy corrents, giving rise to con- 
stant fluctuations in the strength and direction of the winds. 

629. The driest winds of the United States are west and 
character of north-west winds, since they blow over great tracts of land, 

the vinds of and have little opportunity of absorbmg moisture. 

the United m. , . ■• „ « i . « 

States f ^^ south wmds are generally warm and productive of 

rain, since coming from tropical countries, they are highly 
heated, and readily absorb moisture as they pass over the ocean. As soon, 
however, as they reach a cold climate they are condensed, and can no longer 
hold all their vapor ui suspension; in consequence of which some of it is de- 
posited as ram. 

630. Other disturbances of the air occasion a variety of phenomena known 
as "Simoons," "Hurricanes," "Tornadoes," "Water-Spouts," eta 

What la a SI- 631. The Simoon is an intensely hot wind 
moonf ^jj^^ prevails upon the vast deserts of Africa 
and the arid plains of Asia^ causing great suffering, and 
often destruction of whole caravans of men and animals 
when encountered. Its origin is to be sought in the pecu- 
liarities of the soil and the geographical position of the 
countries where it occurs. 

" The sur&ce of the deserts of Africa and Asia is composed of dry sand, 
which the vertical rays of the sun render burning to the touch. The heat of 
these re^ons is insupportable, and their atmosphere like the breath of a iUr- 
nace. When, under such circumstances, the wind rises and sweeps over 
these plains, it is intensely hot and destitute of moisture, and at the same time 
bears aloft with it great clouds of fine sand and dust — a dreadful visitant to 
the traveler of the desert" 

whatuaHnr. The Hurricanc is a remarkable storm wind, 
™*°*' peculiar to certain portions of the world. It 
rarely takes its rise beyond the tropics, and it is the only 
storm to dread within the region of the trade-winds. 

Hurricanes are especially distinguished fiY)m all other kinds of tempests by 
their extent, irresistible power, and the sudden changes that occur in the 
direction of the wind. 

In the northern hemisphere, the hurricane 

JLt what times , ^ . • xi_ • j* ml. 

and locations most frequently occurs in tbe regions oi too 
m'oBtfreqaenw Wcst ludios ; iu the southcm hemisphere, it 
'^****°' occurs in the neighborhood of the Island of 

Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean. They also seem to be 
confined to particular seasons ; thus the West Indian 
occur from August to October ; the Mauritian from Feb- 
ruary to April 
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Becent investigations have proved the hur- 

What ia the . • .T r x • x -c • j 

nature of the ncanes to consist of extensive storms of wind, 
which revolve round an axis either upright or 
inclined to the horizon ; while at the same time the body 
of the storm has a progressive motion over the surface of 
the ocean. 

Thus it is the natore of a hurricane to travel round and round as well as 
Arward, much as a corkscrew travels through a cork, only the circles are all 
flat, and described hy a rotary wind upon the sur&ce of the water. A ship 
revolving in the oirdes of a hurricane, would find, in successive positions^ the 
wind blowing from every point of the compass.* 

The effect produced by a hurricane upon the atmosphere is very singular. 
As it consists of a body of air rotating in a vast circle, its center is the point 
of least motion. Mariners who have been caught in such a center, describe the 
unnatural calm that prevails as awful — an apparent lull of the tempest, which 
seems to have rested only to gather strength for greater efforts. The mass 
of air, however, which constitutes the body of the storm will be driven out- 
ward from the center toward the margin, just as water in a p^ which ia 
made to revolve rapidly flies from the center and swells up the sides. But 
the pressure of the atmosphere beyond the whirl, checking and resisting the 
centrifugal force, at length arrests the outward progress of the mass of air, 
and limits the storm. 

_. ^, . The progressive velocity of hurricanes is from seventeen to 

w nat u Known . ., , •,•...• . , . 

respecting the forty miles per hour; but distinct from the progressive velocity 

velocitjr and |g ^^ rotary velocity, which increases from the exterior bound- 
spaces trarers- '' • , ^ ,.,..« » 
ed bv harri- ary to the center of the storm, near which point the force of 
canes? ^^^e tempest is greatest, the wind sometimes blowing at the 
rate of one hundred miles per hour. 

The distance traversed by these terrible tempests Is also immense. The 
great gale of August, 1830, which occurred at St Thomas, in the West 
Indies, on the 12th, reached the Banks of Newfoundland on the 19th, having 
traveled more than three thousand nautical miles in seven days ; the track of 
the Cuba hurricane of 1844 was but littie inferior in length. 

The sur&ce simultaneously swept by these tremendous whirlwinds is ft 
vast circle varying from one hundred to five hundred miles m diameter. 

Mr. Redfield has estimated the great Cuba hurricane of 1844 to have been 
not less than eight hundred miles in breadth, and the area over which it pre- 
vailed during its whole length Was computed to be two million four hun- 
dred thousand square miles— an extent of sor&oe equal to two thirds of 
that of all Europe. 

* In 1845, a ship eneoantered a hurricane near MaoritinSw The irind, as the ship 
sailed In the circuit of the storm, changed five times completely round in one hundred 
and seventeen hours. The whole distance sailed by the vessel was thirteen hundred and 
seventy-three miles, and at the termination of the storm she was only three hundred and 
fifty-four miles from the place where the storm commenced. 
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What are Tor- 632. TomadoGs maybe regarded as hurri- 
^^oeaf canes, differing chiefly in respect to their con- 
tinuance and extent. 

Tornadoes usually last from fifteen to seventy seconds ; 
their breadth varies from a few rods to several hundred 
yards, and the length of their course rarely exceeds twenty 
miles. 

The tornado is generally preceded by a calm and sultry state of the atmos- 
phere, when suddenly the whirlwind appears, prostrating every thing before 
it Tornadoes are usually accompanied with thunder and lightning, and 
sometimes showers of liaiL 

Tornadoes are supposed to be generally pro- 
iiiSJea*"proI ducod by the lateral action of an opposing 
wind, or the influence of a brisk gale upon a 
portion of the atmosphere in repose. 

Similar phenomena are seen in the e(\die3, or little whirlpools formed in 
water, when two streams flowing in different directions meet They occur 
most frequently at the junction of two brooks or rivers. 

Whirlwinds on a small scale are often produced at the comers of streets in 
cities, and are occasioned by a g^ust of wind sweeping round a building, and 
striking the calm air beyond. 

The whirl of a tornado, or whirlwind, appears to originate in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere ; it increases in velocity as it descends, its base 
gradually approaching the earth, until it rests upon the sur&ce. 

Great conflagrations sometimes produce whirlwinds, in consequence of a 
strong upward current, which ia produced by the expaLsion of the heated 
air. A remarkable example of this is recorded to have happened at the 
burning of Moscow, in 1812, where the air became bo rarefied by heat, that 
the wind rose to a frightful hurricane. 

It has been noticed as one of the curious effects of a tornado, that fowls and 
birds overtaken by it and caught in its center, are often entirely stripped of 
their feathers. In a theory propounded some years since to the American 
Association for the Promotion of Science^ by an eminent sdentiQc authority, 
it was supposed that in the vortex, or center of the tornado, there was a 
vacuum, and the fowls being suddenly caught in it, the air contained in th« 
barrel of their quills expanded with such force as to strip them from the 
body. 

What is • 683. A water-spout is a whirlwind over the 
Water-spout f gurface of water, and diflFers from a whirlwind 
on land in the fact that water is subjected to the action 
of the wind, instead of objects on the surface of the earth. 
In diameter the spout at the base ranges from a few feet 
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to several hundreds, and its altitude is supposed to be 
often upward of a mile. 

When an observer is near to the spout, a loud hissing noise is heard, and 
the interior of the column seems to be traversed by a rushing stream. 

Fig. 228. The successive appearances of a water- 

spout are as follows : — ^At first it appears to 
be a dark cone, extending from the clouds 
to the water; then it becomes a column 
uniting with the water. After continuing 
for a* little time, the column becomes dis- 
united, the cone reappears, and is gradually 
drawn up into the clouds. These various 
changes are represented in Fig. 228. It is 
a common belief that water is sucked up by 
the action of the spout into the clouds ; but 
there is reason to suppose that water rather 
descends from the douds, as water which 
has ^len from a spout upon the deck of a 
vessel has been found to be fresh. There is 
no evidence, furthenjaore, that a continuous 
column of water exists within the whirlmg pillar, / 

SECTION IV. 

]£ETEOBIC PHENOMENA. 

^^hat are ^34. Mcteorites are luminous bodies, which 

Meteorites? fp^^j ^j^jg ^q ^[^^q appear in the atmosphere, 
moving with immense velocity, and remaining visible but 
for a few moments. They are generally .accompanied by 
a luminous train, and during their progress explosions are 
often heard. 

What are 635. Thc term aerolite is given to those 

Aeroiitea? stouy masscs of matter which are sometimes 
seen to fall from the atmosphere.* 

What is known The weight of those aerolites which have been known to 

respecting the ^ from the atmosphere varies from a few ounces to several 
ireight and ve- , , , , '^ . 

loeity of a«ro- hundred pounds, or even tons. 

^*^^ The height above the earth's sur&ce at which they are sup- 

posed to make their appearance has been estimated to vary from 18 to 80 miles. 

• Aerolite is derived from the Greek words aep (atmosphere) and XiOoj (a stone). A 
meteor is distinguished from an aerolite by the fact that it bursts in the atmosphere, bat 
leaves no residuum, while the aerolite, wUch is aupposed to be a fragment of a meteor, 
•omes to the ground. 
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The estimated velocity of these hodies is somewhat more than three hun« 

dred miles per minute, though one meteor of inmiense size, wliich is supposed 

to have passed within twenty-five miles of tlie earth, moved at the rate of 

twelve hundred miles per minute. Owing, however, to the short time the 

meteor is visible, and its great velocity, accurate observations can not bo 

made upon it ; and all estimates respecting their distance, size, eta, must be 

considered as only approximations to the truth. 

,^ ^, . Very many of the meteorites which have fallen at diflferent 

What 18 Known ^, , , ,._, « ., , , ,, . . 

respecting the times and m different parts of the globe, resemble each other 

J^ou£f?*° **' 80 closely, that they would seem to have been broken from 
the same piece or mass of matter. 
Most of them are covered with a black shining crust, as if the body had 
been coated with pitch. When broken, their color is ash-gray, inclining to 
black. They consist for the most part of malleable iron and nickel, but they 
often contain small quantities of other substances. They do not resemble in 
composition any other bodies found upon the sur&ce of the earth, but have a 
character of their own so peculiar that it enables us to decide upon the me- 
teoric origm of masses of iron which are occasionally found scattered up and 
down the surface of the earth, as in the south of Africa, in Mexico, Siberia, 
and on the route overland to California. Some of these masses are of immense 
weight, and undoubtedly fell from the atmosphere. 

What ia the 636. FouF hypotheses have been advanced 
Sf^^ete^ri^'' to account for the origin of these extraordinary 
bodies f bodies : 1. That they are thrown up from ter- 

restrial volcanoes ; 2. That they are produced in the at- 
mosphere from vapors and gases exhaled from the earth; 
3. That they are thrown from lunar volcanoes ; 4. That 
they are of the same nature as the planets^ either derived 
from them, or existing independently. 

The fourth of these suppositions most fully explains the facts connected 
with the appearance of meteorites, and the third likewise has some strong 
evidence in its favor. 

Hoir do shoot- 637. Shooting-stars differ in many respects 
from*St^«''? ^^^^ meteors. Their altitude and velocity are 
greater ; they are far more numerous and fre- 
quent, and are unaccompanied by any sound or explosion. 
Their brilliancy is also much inferior to that of the me- 
teor, and no portion of their, substance is ever known to 
have reached the earth. 

Atwh&theiffht ^^® altitude of shooting-stars is supposed to vary from six 
do shootings to four hundred and sixty miles, the greatest number appear- 
■Urs appear? ing at a height of about seventy miles. Owing to their num- 

13 
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ber and frequency of occoirencey many careful obaenrations hare been made 
upon them, with a ^iew of determining these facts. 

Their velocity is supposed to range from sixty to fifteen hundred miles per 
minute. 

Some of these meteoric appearances may be seen every clear night, but 
they appear to &11 in great njunbers at certain periodical epochs. The pe- 
riods when they may be noticed most abundantly are on the 9th and 10th of 
August) and the 12th and 13th of November.* 

The majority of shooting stars appear to radiate from 
H particular part of the heavens, viz., a point in the con- 
stellation Perseus, undoubtedly far beyond the limits of our 
atmosphere. 

wiiat th riM ^ ^^^^ *^ account for the origin of shooting stars, it has 
bay* been pro- been supposed by Prof. Olmstead, that they are derived from 
P*^* fOT t£ * ^^^ composed of matter exceedingly rare, like the tail of a 
ori^ of shoot- comet, revolving around the sun within the orbit of the earth, 
tag tUn f Iq ^ space little less than a year; and that at times the body 

approaches so near the earth that the extreme portions become detached and 
drawn to the earth by virtue of its great attraction. It has been further sup- 
posed that the matter of which these bodies is composed is combustible, and 
becomes ignited on entering the earth's atmosphere. 

The nearest approach of the central body to the earth is supposed to be 
about 2,000 miles. Bodies filing from this distance would enter the earth's 
atmosphere at a height of at least 50 miles above the surface, with a velocity 
generated by the force of gravity above 4 miles per second — a velodty tea 
times greater than the utmost speed of a cannon-baU. 

When common air is compressed in a tight cylinder to the extent of one 
fifth of its volume, sufficient heat is generated to ignite tinder. If we suppose 
that the fragments descend with such velocity as to compress the rarefied 
atmosphere at the height of 30 miles to such an extent only as to make it aa 
dense as ordinary air, the temperature would be raised as high as 46,000^ F. 
—a heat far more intense than can be generated in any furnace. Unless^ 
therefore, the mass of matter comprising the body was very large, it must h9 
dissipated by heat long before it reaches the surface of the earth. 

Another theory has been proposed by the eminent astronomer Chaldini, 
who supposes that, in addition to the planets and their satellites which revolvQ 
about the sun, there are innumerable smaller bodies ; and that these occa- 
sionally enter within the atmosphere of the earth, take fire, or descend to its 
fiurCace. 

* They hsTe alio been noticed in nnnsoal abnndaoee on the IStb of October, the 6(ih 
ftnd 7th of December, the 2d of January, the 33d and 24th of Apxil, and from the 18th to 
fhe20thof June.^ 

F^r most p^matkable meteoric shoirem bavq been notieed, viz., in 1797, 1831, 1899, -and 
183S, m. in the monfli of No/ember. In the shower of 1833, the inetebxs, in many pctfit of 
the Uniti4 Btotea, appeared to £kU a« tkUik mm moir-lUkes. 
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SECTION V. 

POPULAR OPINIONS CONOEBNINQ TEX TfXATHBB. 

^ ^ . 638. There is no reason to doubt that every 

Do duKBgw In *' 

the weather change in the weather is in strict accordance 

occur Inac- , ^ i n • i»t • t • t 

^^anee with With some dcnnite physical agencies, which are 
fixed and certain in their operations. We 
can not, however, foretell with any degree of certainty 
the character of the weather for any particular time, be- 
cause the laws which govern meteorological changes are 
as yet imperfectly understood. 

. . There are, however, in all countries, certain ideas and pop- 

lar ideas re- ular proverbs respecting changes in the weather, the influ- 
SEax^f in the *°^ ®^ *^® moon, the aurora borealis, etc, which are wholly 
weather found- erroneous and unworthj of belief; since, when tested hy 
•d on liwtf long-continued observations, they are invariably found to bo 

unsupported by evidence. 

Thus an examination of meteorological records, kept in different countries, 
through many years, proves conclusively that the popular notions concerning 
the influence of the moon on the weather has no foundation in any well- 
established theory, and no correspondence with observed facts. 

There is, however, some reason for supposing that rain falls more frequently 
about four days before full moon, and less frequentiy about four or five days 
before new moon, than at other parts of the month; but this can not be con- 
sidered as an established fact. In other respects, the changes of the moon 
can not be shown to have influenced in any way the production of rain. 

There is also a current belief among many persons that timber should be 
cut during the decline of the moon. To test the matter, an experiment, on 
an extensive scale, was made some years since in France, when it was found 
that there was no difference in the quality of any timber felled in different 
parts of the lunar month. 

. It is also supposed that bright moonlight hastens, in some way, the putre- 
&ction of animal and vegetable substances. The facts in respect to this sup- 
jwsition are, that on bright, dear nights, when the moon shines brilliantiy, 
dew is more freely deposited on these substances than at other times, and in 
this way putre&ction may ^e accelerated. With this result the moon has no 
connection. 

It is a traditional idea with many that a long and violent storm usually 
accompanies the period of the equinoxes, especially the autumnal ; but the 
examination of weather records for sixty-four years has shown that no 
particular day can be pointed out in the month of September (when the 
** equinoctial storm" ia said to occur) upon which there ever ^as^ or ?v^ wiU 
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be, a so-called equinoctial stonn. The fiict^ however, should not be concealed, 
that, taking the average for th« five days embracing the equinox for the 
period above stated, the amount of raiu is greater than for any other five 
days, by three per cent, throughout the month. 

Observations retorded for a long period have proved that the phenomenon 
of the aurora borealis, which is said to precede a storm, is as often followed 
by (air, as by foul weather. 

Meteorological records, kept for eighty years at the observatory of Green* 
wich, England, seem to show that groups of warm years alternate with cold 
ones in such a way as to render it probable that the moan annual tempera- 
tures rise and M in a series of curves, correspondmg to periods of about four- 
teen years. 

There is little doubt that some animals and insects are able to foceteU 
changes in the weather, when man fails to perceive any indications of the 
same. Thus some varieties of the land-snail only make their appearance be* 
fore a rain. Some other varieties of land crustaceous animals change their 
color and appearance twenty-four hours before a rain. 

For a light, short rain, some trees have been observed to incline their leaves^ 
so as to retain water; but for a long rain, they are so arranged as to conduct 
the water away. 

The admonition ^ven several thousand years ago, is equally sound in its 
philosophy at the present day : ** He that observeth the winds shall not sow ; 
and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.*' — Ecdes.^ zl 4* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LIGHT- 



What to Light? 639. Light is the physical agent which oc- 
casions^ hy its action upon the eye^ the sensa- 
tion of vision. 

What to the 640. Optics is the name given to that d^ 
sd|mM of Op. partment of physical science which treats of 
vision, and of the laws and properties of light.* 
Between the eye and any visible object a 8pac9 of greater or less exteni 
intervenes. In some instances, as when we look at a star, the extent of the 
space existing between the eye and the object seen is so great, that the mind 
is unable to form any adequate conception of it Yet we recognize the ex- 
istence of objects at such distances, by the physical effect which they produce 
en our oigans of vision. 

* From the Greek word " Oirro/iaf/* to lee. 
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What theoriei ^^* ^ ord&T to explain how «uch a result is possible, or 
of light have in other words, to account for the origin of light, two theories 
been propoaedf j^^^^ |j^jj proposed, which are called the CoEPUSCULAa and 
the Ukdulatoey Theories. 

What i> tha The Corpuscular Theory supposes that a 
SSn^of distant object becomes visible to us by emit- 
^''" ting particles of matter from its surface, which 

particles of matter, passing through the intervening space 
between the visible object and the eye, enter the eye, and 
striking upon the nervous membrane, so affect it as to 
produce the sensation of light, or vision. 

According to this theoiy, there is a striking ana]og7 or resemblance be- 
tween the eye and the organs of smelling. Thus, we recognize the odor of 
an object in consequence of the material particles which pass from the object 
to the organs of smelling, and there produce a sensation. In the same 
manner, a visible object at any distance may be supposed to send forth parti- 
cles ci lights which move to the eye and produce vision, by acting mechan- 
ically on its nervous structure, as the odoriferous particles of a rose produce a 
Beusible effect upon the organs of smelling. 

What ia the The Undulatory Theory supposes that 
52^^"^ there exists throughout all space an ethereal, 

elastic fluid, which, like the air, is capable of 
receiving and transmitting undulations, or vibrations. 
These, reaching the eye, affect the optic nerve, and pro- 
duce the sensation which we call light. 

According to this theory, there is a striking analogy between the eye and 
the ear ; the vibrations, or undulations of the ethereal medium being supposed 
to pass along the space intervening between the visible object and the eye in 
the same manner that the undulations of the air, produced by a sounding body, 
pass through the air between it and the ear. 

Which of the The Corpuscular Theory was sustained by Newton, and was 
two theories of for a long time generally believed. At the present day it is 
SuyVeJeSrodr ahnost entirely discarded, and the Undulatory Theory is now 

received by scientific men as substantially correct ; since it 
explams in a satis&ctory manner nearly all the phenomena of light, which 
the Corpuscular Theory does not 

If the Corpuscular Theory be correct, a common candle is able to fill for 
hours, with particles of luminous matter, a circle four mUes in diameter, since 
it would be visible, under favorable circumstances, in every portion of this 
space. Light, moreover, has no weight ; the largest possible quantity col- 
lected in one point and thrown upon the most sensitive balance, does nol 
affect it in the sUghtest degree. 
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whmt an um The chief sources of light are the sun, the 
JJiJ^tP'*®" st^rs, fire or chemical action, electricity, and 
phosphorescence. 

Uoder the head of chemical action are included all the forms 6t artificial 
light which are obtained by the burning of bodies. Examples of light pro* 
duced by phosphorescence, as it is called, are seen in the glow of old and d»> 
oayed wood, and in the light emitted by fire-flies and some marine animalH. 

642. All bodies are either luminous or non-luminous. 
What is a lu- Luminous bodies are those which shine by 
ninonabodrr ^jjgjj. ^^^ light; such, foi cxamplo, as the 
Bun, the flame of a candle, metal rendered red hot, etc. 

AH solid bodies, when exposed to a sufficient degree of heat, become lu- 
minous. It has been recently proved* that all solids begin to emit light at 
the same degree of heat, viz., 977® of Fahrenheit's thermometer. As the 
temperature rises, the brilliancy of the light rapidly increases, so that at A 
temperature of 2600® it is almost forty tunes as intense as at 1900<^. Gasea 
must be heated to a much greater extent before they begin to emit light 

What ia a nan- Nou-luminous bodics are those which pro- 
inminouabodyf ^^^^ ^^ jjgj^^ themsclvcs, but which may be 

rendered temporarily luminous by being placed in the 
presence of luminous bodies. 

Thus, the sun, or a candle, renders objects in an apartment luminous, and 
therefore visible ; but the moment the sun or candle is withdrawn, they be- 
come invisible. 

What are tntna- Transparent bodies are those which do not 
parent bodies! interrupt the passage of light, or which allow 
other bodies to be seen through them. Glass, air, and 
water are examples of very transparent bodies. ^ 
' What are Opaquo bodics are those which do nbt permit 
opaqnebodie.? ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ through them. The metals, 
stone, earth, wood, etc., are examples of opaque bodies. 

Transparency and opacity exist in different l)odies in very different degrees 
We can not clearly explain what there is in the constitution of one mass of 
matter, as compared with another, which fits the one to transmit light, andl 
the other to obstruct it; but the arrangement of the particles has undoubt* 
edly much influence. 

Strictly speaking, there is no body which is perfectly transparent, or per- 
fectly opaqua Some light is evidently lost in passing even through space^ 
and still more in traversing our atmosphera It has been calculated that the 
Atmosphere, when the rays of the sun pass perpendicularly through it^ intep- 
• By Prof. J. W. Draper. 
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eept from one fifth to one fourth of their light: hut when the sun is near the 
horizon, and the mass of air through which the solar rays pass is consequent!/ 
vastly increased in thickness, only 1-2 12th part of their light can reach tl^ 
surface of the earth. If our atmosphere, in its state of greatest density, could 
be extended rather more than 700 miles from the earth's sur&ce, instead of 
40 GP 50, as it is at present, the sun's rays could not penetrate through it, 
and our globe would roll on in darkness. Bodies, on the contrary, which 
are considered as perfectly opaque, will, if made sufficiently thin, allow light 
to pass through them. Thus, gold-leaf transmits a soft, green light. i> 

In h t ma ^^^* I^^g^t, from whatever source it may be 

ncr is light derived, moves, or is propagated in straight 

propagated? ,. ' ^l. J- -x x • 

Imes, so long as the medium it traverses is 
uniform in density. 

If we admit a sunbeam through a small opening into a darkened chamber, 
the path which the light takes, as defined by means of the dust fioating in 
the air, is a straight Una 

Wliat Dractical ^* ^ ^^^ *^^ reason that we are unable to see through a 
applications ar« bent tube, as we can through a straight one. 
Sorement **of ^° taking aim, also, with a gun or arrow, we proceed upon 
light in straight the supposition that light moves in straight lines, and try to 
^®*' make the projectile go to the desired object as nearly as pos- 

able by the path along which the Ught comes firom the object to the eye. 

Fia, 229. 




Thus, in Fig. 229, the line A B, which represents the Ime of sight, is also tho 
direction of a line of light passing in a perfectly straight direction from the 
object aimed at to the eye of the marksman. 

A carpenter depends upon this same principle for the purpose of determin* 
ing the accuracy of his work. If the edge of the plank be straight and uni- 
form, the light firom all points of its sur&ce will come to the eye regularly and 
uniformly ; if irregularities, however, exist, they wiU cause the light to bo 
iiregular, and the eye at once notices the confusion and the point which oo> 
casions it 

What is a ray ^44. A ray of light is a line of particles of 
ofughtf light, or the straight line along which light 

passes from any luminous body. 
A luminous body is said to radiate its light^ because the Ught issues fix>m 

it in every direction in straight lines. 
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^ , . ^ When rays of light radiate from any lamin- 

Explain the i i ii i. i» i 

divergence of 0U8 Dody, they divcFge from one another, or 
'*^*** they spread over more space as they recede 

from their source. 
Fig. 230 represents the manner of the diverge FiG. 230. 




tniat is the lair The surfaccs covered, or 
tfdiyeiHenoe? fliuminated by rays of 
light diverging from a luminous cen- 
ter, increase as the squares of the 
distances. 

Thus, a candle plaoed behind a window will illaminate a certain space on 
the wall of a house opposite. If the wall is twice as &r from the candle as 
from the window, the space illuminated by it will be four times as large as 
the window. If the wall be removed to three times the distance, the sur&ce 
covered by the rays of hght will be nine times as large, and so on. 

A collection of radiating rays of light, as shown in Fig. 230, constitutes 
what is called a "pencil of light" 

A thousand, or any number of persons, are able to see the 
^eat namber Same object at the same time, because it throws off from its 

of penonsable Burfiuje an infinite number of rays in all directions; and one 
to Bee tne same ■' ' 

otjeet at the person sees one portion of these rays, and another person 
' Mine time? another. 

Any number of rays of light are able to cross each other, in the same space, 
without jostling or interfering. If a small hole be made from one room to 
another through a thin screen, any number of candles in one room will shine 
through this opening, and illuminate as maiiy spots in the other room as there 
are candles in this, all their rays crossing in the same opening, without hinder- 
ance or diminution of intensity ; just as sounds of different character proceed 
through the air and communicate to the ear, each its own paiticular tone, 
without materially interfering with each other. 

Bays of light which continually separate as 
■aid*to* be iu they proceed from a luminous source, are called 
SrgiSI; wS Diverging Kays. Bays which continually ap- 
^ ® projwh each other and tend to unite at a com- 

mon point, are called Converging Rays. Rays which move 
in parallel lines, are called Parallel Rays. 
What ia a 645. Whcu rays of light, radiated from a 
•hadowT luminous point, through the surrounding 
space, encounter an opaque body, they will (on account 
of their transmission in straight lines) be excluded from 
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Under what 
circumstaneeB 
will the BlEe of 
a shadow he 
Increased or 
diminished? 



Pig. 231. 



the space behind such a body. The comparative dark- 
ness thus produced is called a shadow. 

When the light-giving surface is greater than the body casting the shadow, 
a cross section of the shadow thrown upon a plane surface will be less than 
the body; and less, moreover, the further this surface is fix)m the body, for 
the shadowed space termmates in a point. 

When the luminous center is smaller than the opaque body casting th« 
shadow, the shadow will gradually increase in size with the distance, without 
limit; thus the shadow of a hand held near a candle, and between a candle 
and the wall, is gigantic. 

If the shadow of any object be thrown on a wall, the closer 
the opaque body is held to the light-producing center, as a 
candle, for example, the larger will be its shadow. The rear 
son of this is, that the rays of light diverge from the center 
in straight lines, hke lines drawn trota the center of a circle ; 
and therefore the nearer the object 
is held to the center, the greater 
the number of rays it intercepts. 
Thus, in Fig. 231, the arrow A, held 
close to the candle, intercepts a large 
number of rays, and produces the 
shadow 6 F; while the same ar- 
row held at 0, intercepts a smaller 
number of rays, and produces only 
the little shadow D E. 

When two or more luminous ob- 
jects, not in the same straight line, 
shine upon the same object, each one 
will produce a shadow. 

646. The intensity of light which issues 
from a luminous point diminishes in the same 
proportion as the square of the distance from 
the luminary increases. 

Tlius, at a distance of two feet, the intensity of light will be one fourth of 
what it is at one foot; at three feet the intensity will be one ninth of. what it 
is at one foot In other words, the amount of illumination at the distance of 
one foot from a single candle would be the same as that from four, or nine 
candles at a distance of two or three feet, the numbers four and nine being 
the squares of the distances two, and three, from the center of illumination. 
647. This law, therefore, may be made available for meas- 
uring the relative intensities of light proceeding from diflferent 
sources. Thus, in order to ascertain the relative quantities of 
light furnished by two different candles, as, for example, a 
wax and a tallow candle, place two discs or sheets of whit* 
13* 




Row does the 
■intensity of 
light vary? 



Upon what 
principle may 
the relative in- 
tendties of 
different la- 
toinouB bodies 
boMotrtaiiMdr 
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paper, ft few feet apart on a wall, and throw the light of one candle on one 
disc, and the light of the other candle upon the other disa If thej are of 
unequal illuounating power, the candle which affords the most light must 
be moved back until the two discs are equally illummated. Then, bj meas- 
uring the distance between each candle and the disc it illuminates, the lum- 
inous intensities of the two candles may be calculated, their relative intensi- 
ties being as the squares of their distances from the illuminated discs. li^ 
when the discs are equally illuminated, the distance from one candle to its 
disc is double the distance of the other candle from its disc, then the first 
candle is four times more luminous than the second ; if the distance be triply 
it is nine times more luminous, and so on. 

Instruments called " Photometers," operating in a similar manner, have also 
been constructed for measuring the relative intensity of two luminous bodies. 
Their arrangement and plan of operation is substantially the same as in the 
method described. 

648. The light of the sun greatly exceeds in 
m<mi intenne intensity that derived from any other lumin- 
0U8 body. 

The most brilliant artificial lights yet produced, are very for inferior to the 
splendor of the solar light, and when placed between the disc of the sun and 
the eye of the observer, appear as black spots. 

Dr. "Wollaston has calculated that it would require twenty thousand mil- 
lions of the brightest stars like Sirius to equal the light of the sun, or that 
that orb must be one hundred and forty thousand times further from us than 
he is at present, to be reduced to the illuminating power of Sirius. 

The light of the fiill moon has also been estimated as three hundred thou- 
sand times less intense than that of the sun. 

During the day the intensity of the sun's light is so great as to entirely eclipse 
that of the stars, and render them invisible ; and for the same reason, we only 
notice the light emitted by fire-flies and phosphorescent bodies in the dark. ^ 

a™ the more. 649. Light does not pass instantaneously 
SSSt^eSS?? through space, but requires for its passage from 

one point to another a certain interval of time. 
witb what re- Tho velocity of light is at the rate of about 
ted^doesHght ^^^ hundred and ninety-two thousand miles in 

a second of time. 

,^ J. Light occupies about eight minutes in traveling from the 

instrations of sun to the earth. To pass, however, fix>m the planet 
uLht'?*****^*^ ®' Uranus to the earth, it would reqmre an interval of three 
hours. 
The time required for light to traverse the space intervening between the 
nearest fixed star and the earth, has been estimated at 3^ years ; and from 
the farthest nebula, a period of ssveral hundred years would be requisite, ao 
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immense is their distance from our earth. I^ therefore, one of the remote fixed 
stars were to-daj blotted from the heavens, several generations on the earth 
wonld have passed awaj before the obliteration could be known to man. 

The following comparison between the velocity of light and the speed of a 
locomotive engine has been institutied : — ^Light passes from the sun to the 
earth in about eight minutes; a locomotive engine, traveling at the rate of 
a mile in a minute, would require upward of one hundred and eighty 3rear8 to 
accomplish the same journey. 

Who finit as. 650. The velocity of light was first deter- 
I3S^tyof%htf ^^^^ ty Von Roemer, an eminent Danish' 
astronomer^ from observations on the satellites 
of Jupiter. 

Explain the "^^ method by which Von Koemer arrived at this result 
method by may be explained as follows : — ^The planet Jupiter is sur- 
lod?y of *MSt ">^"»ded by several satellites, or moons, which revolve about 
was determined it in certain definite times. As they pass behind the planet^ 
ofJuplter*BMt^ t^®y disappear from the sight of an observer on the earth, or 
eilites. in other words, they undergo an eclipse. 

The earth also revolves m an orbit about the sun, and in the course of its 
revolution is brought at one time 192 millions of miles nearer to Jupiter than 
it is at another time, when it is in the most remote part of its orbit. Suppose, 
now, a table to be calculated by an astronomer, at the time of year when the 
earth is nearest to Jupiter, showing, for twelve successive months, the exact 
moment when a particular satellite would be observed to be eclipsed at that 
point. Six months afterward, when the earth, in the course of its revolution, 
has attained a point 192 millions of miles more remote from Jupiter than it 
formerly occupied, it would be found that the eclipse of the satellite would 
occur sixteen minutes, or 960 seconds, later than the calculated time. This 
delay fa occasioned by the fact that the light has had to pass over a greater 
distance before reaching the earth than it did when the earth was in the op- 
posite part of its orbit, and if it requires sixteen minutes to pass over 192 mil- 
lions of miles, it will require one second to move over 200,000 miles. When, 
on the contrary, the earth at the end of the succeeding six months has as- 
sumed its former position, and is 192 millions of miles nearer Jupiter, the 
eclipse win occur sixteen minutes earlier, or at the exact calculated time given 
in the tables. The velocity of light, therefore, in round numbers, may be con- 
sidered as 200,000 miles per second.* A more exact calculation, founded on 
perfectly accurate data, gives as the trae velocity of light 192,600 miles per 
second. 

* The explanation above given irfll be made dear by reference to the following dia- 
gram. Fig. 232. S repreients the bud, a h the orbit of the earth, and T T' the position of 
the earth at different and opposite points of its orbit. J represents Jupiter, and E its 
satellite, about to be eclipsed by passing within the shadow of the planet Now the time 
of the oommenoement or termination of an eclipse of the satellite, is tiie instant at which 
Um satellite would appear, to an observer on the earth, to enter, or emerge from tho 
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Several other plans have been devised for determining the relodty of lights 
the results of which agree very nearly with those obtained by the obseryation^ 
on the satellites of Jupiter.* 

"When iB light 651. When a ray of light strikes against a 
'•**''^' surface, and is caused to turn back or rebound 
in a direction different from whence it proceeded, it is said 
to be reflected. 

•What Is »b- 652. When rays of light are retained upon 
Motion of the surface upon which they fall, they are said 
to be absorbed ; in consequence of which their 
presence is not made sensible by reflection. 

The question as to what becomes of the light which is absorbed by a body, 
can not be satisfactorily answered. In all probability it is permanently re- 
tained within the substance of the absorbing body, since a body which absorbs 
light by continued exposure, does not radiate or distribute it again in any 
way, as it might do if it had absorbed heat. 

■hadow of the planet If the transmission of light were Instantaneons, it is obvioas that 
an observer at T', the most remote part of the earth's orbit, would see the eclipse be^ 
and end at the same moment as an observer at T, the part of the earth* s orbit nearest to 
Japiter. This, however, is not the case, but the observer at T' sees the eclipse 960 sec- 
onds later than the observer at T ; and as the distance between these two stations is 198 
millions of miles, we have, as the velocity of light in one second, 192,000,000'i-960a 

soo,ooa 

Pia232. 




* A rery Ingenions plan was devised a few years since by M. Fizean of Paris, by which 
the velocity of artificial light was determined and found to agree with that of solar light. 
A disc, or wheel, carrying a certain number of teeth upon its circumference, was made to 
revolve at a known rate : placing a tube behind these, and looking at the open spaces be* 
'Iween the teeth, they become less evident to sight, the greater the velocity of the moving 
wheel, until, at a certain speed, the whole edge appears transparent The rate at which 
the wheel moves being known, it is easy to determine the time occupied while one tooth 
passes to take the place of the one next to it A ray of light is made to traverse many 
miles through space, and then passes through the teeth of the revolving disc It moves 
the whole distance in just the tinui occupied in the movement of a single tpoth to theplao* 
«f another at a certain s 
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BElfLBCTION OF LIGHT. SOX 

SECTION !• 

RBPLBOTION OP LIGHT. 

What oecnn 653. When rays of light fall upon any sur- 
?]^aS$*iS! face, they may be reflected, absorbed, or 
^~*' transmitted. . Only a portion of the light, 

however, which meets any surface is reflected, the remain- 
der being absorbed, or transmitted. 

When does a 654. When the portion of light reflected 
white and^SSS from any surface, or point of a surface, to the 
***' eye is considerable, such surface, or point, ap- 

pears white ; when very little is reflected, it appears dark- 
colored; but when all, or nearly all the rays are absorbed, and 
none are reflected back to the eye, the surface appears black. 

Thus, charooad i3 black, because it absorbs all the light which Ms upon it, 
ftnd reflects nona Such a body can not be seen unless it is situated near 
other bodies which reflect light to it 

According to a variation in the manner of reflecting light, the same surface 
which appears white to an ejo in one position, may appear to be black from 
another point of view, as frequently happens in the case of a mirror, or of 
any other bright, or reflecting surfece. 

What are good Dcnso bodics, particularly smooth mctals, 
BghT?'*'* *"' reflect light most perfectly. The reflecting 
power of other bodies decreases in proportion 
to their porosity. 

How are non- 655. All bodics uot iu themsclves luminous, 
i!Sd?^"^!* become visible by reflecting the rays of light. 

^®' It is by the irregular reflection of light that most objects in 

nature are rendered visible; since it is by rays which are dispersed fiK)m re- 
flecting snr&ces, irregularly and in every direction, that bodies not exposed 
to direct light are illuminated. If light were only reflected regularly from the 
surface of non-luminous bodies, we should see merely the image of the lumin- 
ous object, and not the reflecting surface * In the day-time, the image of the 
sun would be reflected from the surface of all objects around us, as if they 
were composed of looking-glass, but the objects themselves would be invisi- 
ble. A room in which artiflcial lights were placed would reflect these lights 
from the walls and other objects as if they were mirrors, and all that would 
be visible would be the multiplied reflection of the artificial lights. 

* In a very good mirror we Bcarody pereeive the reflecting snrface interveniiig behreen 
OS and the images it ahoirs na. 
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What effect lias ^* atmosphere reflects light irregularly, and eveiy particla 
the atmosphere of air is a luminous center, which radiates light in every direo- 

■te?*ofllght?*" ^^^^ ^®^ ^* ^°* ^^^ *^ *^® ^^'^ ^^* ^^^^ ^^^y iUumi- 

nate those spaces which are directly accessible to its rays, and 

darkness would instantly succeed the disappearance of the sun below the horizon^ 

656. Any surface which possesses the power 
of reflecting light in the highest degree is called 



What Ifl a 
Mirror r 

a MiRBOB. 



Into how many 
/claaaeaaremir- 
roradiTided? 



Fia. 233. 




Mirrors are divided into three general classes, 
without regard to the material of which they con- 
sist, viz., Plane, Concave, and Convex Mirrors. 

These three varieties of mirrors are represented in Fig. 
233; A, being plane, like an ordinary lookmg-glass; B, 
concave, like the inside of a watch-glass; and C, convex, 
like the outsdde of a watch-glass. 

What is the 657. When light falls upon 
Sr*reflittott ^ plane and polished surface, 
of light? ^Q angle of reflection is equal 

to the angle of incidence. 

This is the great general law which governs the reflec- 
tion of light, and is the same as that which governs the 
motion of elastic bodies. 
Thus, in Fig. 234, let A B be the direction of an inci- 

Yja 234, *^®°* ™y ^^ ^&^*» falling on a mirror, F 0. 

P It will be reflected in the direction B B. 

If we draw a line, D B, perpendicular to 

the surface of the mirror, at the point of 

reflection, B, it will be found that the 

angle of incidence, A B D, is precisely 

equal to the angle of reflection, E B D. 

The same law holds good in 

regard to every form of surface, curved as well as plane, 

since a curve may be supposed 
to be formed of an infinite num- 
ber of little planes. 

Thus, in Fig. 235, the incident ray, E Q 
falling upon the concave surface, a C hj 
will still be reflected, in obedience to the 
same law, in the direction G D, the angle 
being reckoned flrom the perpendicular to 
that point of the curve where the incident 
ray &11& The same will also be true of 
Hie convex sur&oe, A B. 
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wbatismeant 658. An image, in optics, is the figure of 
bran image? ^^jjy objcct made by rays proceeding from the 
several points of it. 

wbatiaaeom 659. A commou looking-glass consists of a 
tton^ looking- gjj^gg plate, having smooth and parallel sur- 
faces, and coated on the back with an amalgam^ of tiu 
and quicksilver. 

Hoiraretheim- Thoimages formed in a common looking-glass 
aiSSMMdMa? ^^® mainly produced by the reflection of the 
rays of light from the metallic surfiice attached 
to the back of the glass, and not from the glass itself. 

The effect maj be explained as follows: — A portion of the light incident 
upon the anterior sur&ce is regularly reflected, and another portion irregu- 
larly. The first produces a very feint image of an object placed before the 
glass, while the other renders the sorfece of the glass itself visible. Another, 
and much greater portion, however, ci the light felling upon the anterior sur- 
fece passes into the glass and strikes upon the brilliant metallic coating upon 
the back, from which it is regularly reflected, and returning to the eye, pro^ 
duces a strong image of the object There are, therefore, strictly speakmg, 
two images formed in every looking-glass — the flrst a feint one by the light 
reflected regularly fix>m the anterior surface, and the second a strong one by 
the light reflected from the metallic surfece ; and one of these images will be 
before the other at a distance equal to the thickness of the glass. In good 
mirrors, the superior brilliancy of the image produced by the metallic surfece 
will render the feint image produced by the anterior surface invisible, but in 
glasses badly silvered, the two images may be easily seen. 

If the surfaces of the mirror could be so hi^y polished as to reflect regu- 
larly all the light incident upon it, the mirror itself would be invisible, and the 
observer, receiving the reflected light, would perceive nothing but the images 
of the objects before it This amount of polish it is impossible to effect uti- 
ficially, but in many of the large plate-glass mirrors manufectured at the pres- 
ent time, a high degree of perfection is attained. Such a mirror placed ver- 
tically against the vrall of a room, appears to the eye merely as an openmg 
leading into another room, precisely similar and similarly furnished and illunif- 
Inated ; and an inattentive observer is only prevented from attempting to 
walk through such an apparent opening by encountering his own image m 
he approaches it 

660. A plane mirror only changes the direc- 

ner does a tiott of the rajs of light which fall upon it, 

tiSm nruot without altering their relative position. If 

they fall upon it perpendicularly, they will he 

• Att amtf gam la a mixtore or compound of qaidMaTar Mad loint •thtr metaL 
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reflected perpendicularly ; if they fall upon it obliquely,^ 
they will be reflected obliquely ; the angle of reflection 
being always equal to the angle of incidence. 

If the two Burfaces of mirrors are not parallel, or uneven, 
Imase in a ^^^^ the rays of light faUing upon it will not be reflected regu- 
looUng^aM iBixly, and the image will appear distorted. 

•S? 661. We always seem to see an object in the 

Hoir is an ap- dircctiou from which its rays enter the eye. A 
S^^^!^ mirror, therefore, which, by reflection, changes 
^refleetion? ^j^^ direction of the rays proceeding from an 
object, will change the apparent place of the object. 

Thus, if the rays of a candle &11 obliquely upon a mirror, and are reflected 
to the eye, we shall seem to see the candle in the mirror in the direction 
in which they proceed after reflection. 

If we lay a looking-glass upon the floor, with its &ce uppermost, and place 
a candle beside it, the image of the candle will be seen in the mirror, by a 
person standing opposite, as inyerted, and as much below the surface of the 
glass as the candle itself stands above the glass. The reason of this is, that 
the incident rays from the candle which fall upon' the mirror are reflected to 

the eye in the same 
^^' 236. ^ direction that they 

would hare taken, had 
they really come £rom 
a candle situated as 
much below the sur- 
face of the glass, aa 
the flrst candle was 
aboYC the sur&ce. 
This fact will be 
clearly shown by re- . 
ferring to Fig. 236. 
When we look mto a plane mhror (the common looking-glass) the rays of 
Hght which proceed fixwn each point of our body before the mirror will, after 
reflection, proceed as if they came fhom a point holding a corresponding posi- 
•tk>n behind the mirror ; and therefore produce the same effect upon the eye 
«f the observer as if they had actually come from that point The image 
in the glass, consequently, appears to be at the same distance behind the 
Bur&ce of the glass, as the object is before it 

. Let A, Fig. 237, be any point of a visible object placed before a looking- 
glass, M N. Let A B and A be two rays diverging from it, and reflected 
'from B and C to an eye at 0. After reflection they will proceed as if they 
had issued from a point, a, as &r behind the sur&oe of the looking-glaas 
as A is before it— that is to say, the distance A N will be equal to the 
distance N cl 
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For this reason our reflection in Fio. 23T. 

a mirror seems to approach us when 
we walk toward it, and to retire 
from us as we retire. 

Upon the same principle, when 
trees, buildings, or other objects 
are reflected from the horizontal 
Surface of a pond, or other smooth 
Bheet of water, they appear in- 
Terted, since the light of the object, 
reflected to our eyes firom the 
surface of the water, comes to us 
with the same dirpction as it 
Would hare done, had it proceeded 
directly from an inverted object 
in the water. 
In Fig. 238, the light proceed- 

Fia. 238. ^S ^^ *^® arrow-head. A, strikes the water 

at F, and is reflected to D, and that from 
the barb, B, strikes the water at £, and is 
reflected to 0. A spectator standing at Gr 
will see the reflected rays, E G and F G, as 
if they proceeded directly fUcom and D, and 
the image of the arrow will appear to be lo- 
; cated at D. 

It is in apcordance with the law that the 
angles of incidence are equal to the angles of 
reflection, that a person is enabled to see his whole figure reflected {torn the 
8ur&ce oi a comparatively small mirror. Thus, in Fig. 239, let a person, C D, 
Fia. 239. be placed at a suitable distance fix>m a mir- 

c Ji :^ ror, A B. The rays of light, A, proceed- 

ed ^S ^™ t^6 head of the person, fall perpen- 
t^ dicularly upon the mirror, and are therefore 
a7 reflected back perpendicularly, or in the 
^J^ same Ime; the rays B D proceeding from 
^ V the feet, however, fell obliquely upon the 

mirror, and. are therefore reflected obliquely, and reach the eye in the same 
direction they would have taken had they proceeded from the point F behimd 
fbe mirror. 

Is the same 662. The quantity of light reflected from a 
rffitS**!?^ given surface, is not the same at all angles, or 
angieB? inclinations. When the angle or inclination 

with which a ray of light strikes upon a reflecting surface 
is great, the amount of light reflected to the eye will be 
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coDsiderable ; when the angle, or inclination is small, the 
amount of light reflected will be diminished. 

Thus, for example, when light falls perpendicularly upon the surface of 
glass, 25 rays out of 1,000 are returned ; butVhen it fidls at an angle of 
85®, 550 rays out of 1,000 are returned. 

Thus, a sui&ce of unpolished glass produces no image of an object by re- 
flection when the rays fall on it nearly perpendicularly ; but if the flame of a 
candle be held in such a position that the rays fall upon the surface at a veiy 
small angle, a distinct image of it will be seen. 

We hare in this an explanation of the fact, that a spectator standing upon 
the bank of a river sees the images of the opposite bank and the objects upon 
\t reflected in the water most distinctly, while the images of nearer objects 
are seen imperfectly, or not at all Here the rays coming from the distant 
objects strike the sur&ce of the water very obliquely, and a sufficient number 
are reflected to make a sensible impression upon the eye ; while the rays pro- 
ceeding fix>m near objects strike the water with little obUquity, and the light 
reflected is not sufficient to make a sensible impression upon the eye. 

This fact may be clearly seen by reference to Fig. 240. 

Fig. 240. 




Let S be the position of the spectator ; and B the position of distant 
objects. The rays R and B B which proceed from them, strike the surface 
of the water very obliquely, and the light which is reflected in the direction 
R S is sufficient to make a sensible impression upon the eye. But in regard 
to objects, such as A, placed near the spectator, they are not seen reflected, 
):>ecause the rays A R'' which proceed from them strike the water with but 
little obliquity ; and consequently, the part of their light which is reflected 
in the direction R' S, toward the.spectator, is not sufficient to produce a setk^ 
sible impression upon the eye. JT^^nT"^ 

What ii the 663. If ami object be placed between two 
pSS^ei^^'pilne pl^nc mirrors, each will produce a reflected 
mirrors f image, and will also repeat the one reflected 

by the other — the image of the one becoming the object 
for the other. A great number of images are thus pro- 
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dnced^ and if the light were not gradually weakened by 
loss at each successive reflection^ the number would be in- 
finite. 

If the mirrors are placed so as to form an angle with each other, the nnm- 
l)er of mutual reflections wHl be diminished, proportionably to the extent of 
the angle formed bj the mirrors. 

Describe fh '^^^ construction of the optical instrument called the Eale^ 

KaleidoMope. doscope is based slmplj upon the multiplication of an imagt 

by two or more mirrors inclined toward each other. It ooor 
fists of a tube containing two or more narrow strips of looking-^laas, which 
run through it lengthwise, and are generally inclined at an angle of about 
60^. If at one end of the tube a number of small pieces of colored glass 
and other similar objects are placed, ^ey will be reflected torn the mirrors 
in such a way as to form regular and most elegant combinations of figpires. 
An endless variety of 83rmmetrical combinations may be thus formed, since 
every time the instrument is moved or shaken the objects arrange themselves 
differently, and a new figure is produced. 

Wh d i th Upon the surface of smooth water the sun, when it is nearly 

■an appear at vertical, as at noon, appears to shine upon only one spot, 
l^\^ *^ne *^*^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^**®^ appearing dark. The reason of this 
point npon the is, that the rays &11 at various degrees of obliquity on the 
^^^ ^' water, and are reflected at similar angles ; but as only those 

which meet the eye of the spectator aiejrisible, the whole sur- 
&oe wHl appear dariE, except at the point where the reflection occurs. 

j^^^ 241. ^^ ™ ^^^' 2^^» ^^ ^^ "^y* 

S A, S B, and S C, only the ray 
S meets the eye of the specta- 
tor, D. The point C, therefore^ 
will appear luminous to the speo* 
tator D, but no other part of the 
* 8ur&ce. 

Another curious optical pheno- 
menon is seen when the i^ys of 
the son, or moon tail at an angle 
upon the surface of water gently 
agitated by the wind. A' long, 
tremulous path of light seems to 
be formed toward the eye of the 
spectator, while all the rest of the 
surface appears dark. The reason 
of this appearance is, that every little wave, m an extent perhaps of miles, has 
some part of its rounded surface with the direction or obliquity which, accords 
ing to the required relation of the angles of incidence and reflection, fits it to 
reflect the light to the eye, and hence every wave in that extent sends its mo- 
mentaiy gleam, which is lacceeded by others. 
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What to a Con. 664. A concave mirror maybe considered 
^^^ ' as the interior surface of a portion, or segment 
of a hollow sphere. 

This 13 clearly ahown in i^. 242. 
' A concave mirror may be represented by a bright spoon, or the reflector of 
a lantern. / 

Hoirarepani. When parallel rays of light fall upon the 
•dJKi^?^ surface of a concave mirror, they are reflected 
MTe mirror? g^jj^j causcd to couvcrge to a point half way 
between the center of the surface and the center of the 
curve of the mirror. This point in front of the mirror is 
called the principal focus of the mirror. 

Thus, in Fig. 242, let 1, 2, 3, 4, etc, be ^^ 342 

parallel rajs Ming upon a concaye mir* 
ror ; they will, after reflection, be found con 
verging to the point 0, the principal fixnis, 
which is situated half way between the 
center of the sui&ce of the mirror and 
the geometrical center of the curve of the 
mirror, a. 
Why .re con- 665. CoUCave 

SStdiSS; mirrors are some- 
»^'«"' times designated 

as "Burning Mirrors," since 
the rays of the sun which fall upon them parallel, are re- 
flected and converged to a focus (fire-place), where their 
light and heat are increased in as great a degree as the 
area of the mirror exceeds the area of the focus.* 
In whst man. ^^^' Diverging rays of light issuing from a 
ner aredirerg- lumiuous body placcd at tho ccuter of the curve 
fleeted from a of a coucavo sphcrical mirror, will be reflected 
ror? ' back to the same point from which they diverged. 

* ▲ Iramiiig mlrrw, tO InehM in diameter, eonttmeted of plaater of Paris, gilt and bnr- 
■ished, has been found capable of igniting tinder at a distance of 50 feet It is related 
that Archimedes, the philosopher of Sjraense, employed burning mirrors SOO years before 
the Christian era, to destroy the besieging nary of Mareellns, the Roman consul ; his 
mirror was probably constructed of a great number of flat pieces. The most remarkable 
experiments, howerer, of this nature, were made by Buflbn, the eminent Freneh natural- 
ist, who had a machine composed of 168 small plane mirrors, so arranged that they aU 
reflected radiant heat to the same focus. By means of this combination of reflecting suzw 
faces he was able to set wood on fire at the distance of 200 foet, to melt lead at 100 Ib0t» 
•nd silTer at 60 feet 
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Fio. 243: Thus, if A B, Pig. 243, were a ooncave spheri- 

cal mirror, of which were the center, rays issu- 
ing from would, in obedience to the law that 
the angle of incidence and reflection are equal, 
meet again at C. 

Diverging rays felling on a spheri- 
cal concave mirror, if they issue from 
the principal focus, half way between the center of the sur- 
face and the center of the curve of the mirror, will be xor 
fleeted in parallel lines. 

Thus, in Pig. 244, if P represent a can- pj^ 244. 

die placed before a concave mirror, ABO, 

half waj between the center of its sur&ce, 

B, and the center of its curve, 0, its rays, 

Ming upon the mirror, will be reflected ^ 

in the parallel lines d efg h. 
This principle is taken advantage of in 

the arrangement of the illuminating and 

reflecting apparatus of light-houses. The lamps are placed before a concave 

mirror, in its principal focus, and the rays of light proceeding from them are 

reflected parallel from the sur&ce of the mirror. 

VThen the rays issue from a point, P, Pig. 
245, beyond the center, C, of the curve of the 
mirror, they will, after reflection, converge to 
a focus, / between the principal focus, P, and 
the center of the curve, 0. 

On the contrary, if the rays issue from a 
point between the principal focus, P, and the 
sur&ce of the mirror, they will diverge after 
reflection. 

667. Images are formed by concave mirrors 
in the same manner as by plane ones, but they 
are of different size from the object, their gen- 
eral effect being to produce an image larger than the 
object. 

When an object is placed between a concave 
image formed mirror aud its principal focus, the image will 
i^nirUiSi? appear larger than the object, in an erect posi- 
tion and behind the mirror. 
This will be apparent from Pig. 246. Let a be an object situated 
withm the focus of the mirror. The rays fix>m its extremities will fall 
divergent on the mirror, and be reflected less divergent to the eye at ^ 



Fia 245. 
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7x0. 246. aa though thej prooeeded from an ob* 

ject behind the mirror, as at A. To an 
eye at b also, the image will appear 
than the object a, aince the angle 
vision 18 larger. 

If the rays proceed from a distant body, 
I \ as at E D., Fig. 247, beyond the cen* 

» tor, 0, of a spherical concave mirrpr, A B> 
===**■ they will, after reflection, be converged to 
a focus in front of the mirror, and some- 
what nearer to the center, C, than the prin^ 
there paint upon any 




eye ai 
f'' \l of viak 

y ifth 



FiCk 247. 




dpal focus, and 

substance placed to receive it, an im- 
age inverted, and smaller than the object; 
this image will be very bright, as ,all the 
light incident upon the mirror will be gath- 
ered into a small space. As the object 
f^)proaches the muror. the image recedes 
from it and approaches C ; and when situ- 
ated at C, the center of the curve of the mirror, the image will be reflected 
as large aa the object; when it is at any point between and/ supposing / 
to be the focus for parallel rays, it will be reflected, enlarged, and more dis- 
tant from the mirror than the object, this distance increasing, until the ob- 
ject arrives at/, and then the image becomes infinite^ the rays being reflected 
parallel* 

668. When an object is further from the 
surface of a concave mirror than its principal 
focus, the image will appq^r inverted ; but 
when the object is between the mirror and its 
princii^al focus, the image will be upright, and 

increase in size in proportion as the object is placed nearer 

to the focus. 

The fitct that images are formed at the foci of a concave mirror, and that by 
Tarying the distance of objects before the sur&ce of the mirror, we may vary 
the position and size of the Inages formed at such foci, was often taken ad- 
vantage of in the middle ages to astonish and delude the ignorant. Thus^ 
the mirror and the object being concealed behind a curtain, or a partition, and 
fhe object strongly illuminated, the ra^ from the object might be reflected 
from the mirror in such a manner as tt pass through an opening in the screen, 
and come to a focus at some distance beyond, in the air. If a cbud of smoke 

* In an the eases referred to, of Uie reflection of light from ooneare mirrors, the aper- 
tnre or eurrature of the mirror is presumed to be inoonsiderable. If it be increased be- 
yond a certain limit, the rays of light inddent upon it are modified ia their reflectiea 
from its 1 
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from burning incense were caused to ascend at this point, an image would be 
fonned upon it, and appear suspended in the air in an apparently supernatural 
manner. In this way, terrifying apparitions of skulls, daggers, etc, were 
produced. 

What isa Con. 669. A CoDvex MirTor may be considered 
▼ex Mirror? ^^ ^^y. given portion of the exterior surface of 
a sphere. 

Where ii the The principal focus of a convex mirror lies 
If't^^ as far behind the reflecting surface as in con- 
■'*™^' cave mirrors it lies before it. (See § 664) 

The focus in this case is called the virtual focus, because 
it is only an imaginary point, toward which the rays of 
reflection appear to be directed. 

Thus, lot a b c d e^ Fig. 248, bo 
X>arallel rays incident upon a convex 
mirror, A B, whose center of curvature 
is G. These rays are reflected diverg- 
ent, in the directions a h' e' df e\ as 
though they proceeded fix>m a pointy 
F, behind the mirror, corresponding 
to the focus of a concave mirror. 

If the point be the geometrical 
center of the curve of the muror, the 
point F will be half way between 
*' and the surface of the mirror ; as this 

fixms is only apparent, it is called the virtual focus. 

Rays of light falling upon a convex mirror, 

diverging, are rendered still more divergent by 

reflection from its surface ; and convergent 

rays are reflected, either parallel or less con* 

Fig. 249. 
670. The general effect 

of convex mirrors is to 

produce an image smaller 

than the object itself. 

Thus, in Fig. 249, let D E be an object placed 
before a convex mirror, A B ; the rays proceed- 
ing from it win be reflected from the convex but- 
&ce to the eye at H K, as though they proceeded 
from an object, d e, behind the mirror, thus pre- 
senting an image smaller, erect, and much nearer 
the minor than the object. 





Fig. 248. 
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Thus the globular bottles filled with colored liquid, fai the window of a 
drug-store, exhibit all the variety of moving scenery without, such as car- 
riages, carts, and people moving in different directions: the upper half of 
each bottle exhibiting all the images inverted, while the lower half exhibits 
another set of them in the erect position. 

Convex mirrors are sometimes called diispersing mirrors, as all the rays of 
light which &11 upon them are reflected in a diverging directioa 

What la ca- 671. That department of the science of 
toptricif optics which treats of reflected light, i^ often 
designated as Catoptbios. 

SECTION II. 

BEFBACTIOK OF LIGHT. 

What iB meant ^^S^^ travcrses a given transparent sub- 
tionofiThtT ^^^'^^^j ^^^^ ^ ^^^i water, or glass, in a straight 
line, provided no reflection occurs and there is 
no change of density in the composition of the medium ; 
but when light passes obliquely from one medium to an- 
other, or from one part of the same medium into another 
part of a different density, it is bent from a straight line, 
or refracted. 

whatia a m©- 6^2. A mcdium, in optics, is any substance, 
dium in optica? g^jjj^ liquid, or gaseous, through which light 
can pass. 

A medium, in optics, is said to be dense or rare, according to its power of 
refracting light, and not according to its specific gravity. Thus alcohol, olive 
oil, oil of turpentine, and the like substances, although of less specific gravity 
than water, have a greater refractive power ; they are, therefore, called denser 
media than water. 

673. The fundamental laws which govern the refiraction of light may be 
stated as follows : 

What laws gov- Whcu light passcs from one medium into 
uonS*ught7*^ another, in a direction perpendicular to the 
surface, it continues on in a straight line, with- 
out altering its course. When light passes obliquely from 
a rarer into a denser medium, it is refracted toward a 
perpendicular to the surface, and this refraction is in- 
creased or diminished in proportion as the rays fall more 
or less obliquely upon the refracting surface. 
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When light passes obliquely out of a denser into a rarer 
medium, it passes through the rarer medium in a more 
oblique direction, and further from a perpendicular to the 
surfece of the denser medium. 

Fio. 260. ^^^ ^ ^*&* 250, suppose n m to represent the 

I Bur&ce of water, and S a ray of light striking 
upon its surface. When the ray S enters tho 
water, it wUl no longer pursue a strmghti course^ 
but will be refracted, or bent toward the perpen- 
dicular Ime, A B, in the direction % O.H The denser 
the water or other fluid may be, the more the ray 
S H will be refracted, or turned toward A B. 
J£, on the contrary, a ray of light, H 0, passe^from 
the water into the air, its direction after leaving the water will be farther ux)m 
the perpendicular A 0, in the direction OS. \y 

The effects of the refraction of Fig. 251* 

light may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing simple experimenc: — Let a 
coin or any other object be placed 
at the bottom of a bowl, as at tti^ 
Fig. 251, in such a manner that the 
eye at a can not perceive it, on ac- 
count of the edge of the bowl which 
intervenes and obstructs the rays of 
light. If now an attendant care- 
fully pours water into the vessel, the 
coin rises into view, just as if the bottom of the basin had been elevated 
above its real level This is owing to a refraction by the water of the rays 
of light proceeding from the coin, which are thereby caused to pass to the 
eye in the direction i i. The image of the coin, therefore, appears at n^ in the 
direction of these rays, instead of at m^ its true position. 

A straight stick, partly immersed in water, appears to be broken or bent 
at the point of immersion. This is owing to the fact that the rays of light 
proceeding from the part of the stick contained in the water are refracted, or 
Fig. 252. caused to deviate fh)m a straight line as they pass from tho 
water into the air ; consequently that portion of the stick 
immersed in the water will appear to be lifted up, or to 
I be bent in such a manner as to form an angle with tho 
part out of the water. 
The bent appearance of the stick in water is represented 
I in Fig. 252. For the same reason, a spoon in a glass of 
water, or an oar partially immersed in water, always ap- 
pears bent. 

On account of this bending of light from objects under water, a person who 
endeavors to strike a fish with a spear, must, unless directly above the fish* 

u 
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aim at a point apparently below it, otherwise the weapon will miss, by pass- 
ing too high. 

A river, or any dear water viewed obliquely from the bank, appears more 
shallow than it really is, since the light proceeding from tl^e objects at the 
bottom, is refracted as it emerges from the surface of the water. The depth 
of water, under such drcumstanoes, is about one third more than it appears^ 
and owing to this <^tical deception, persons in bathing are liable to get be- 
yond their depth. 

Light, on entering the atmosphere, is re« 
pharic rafinws- fracted m a greater or less degree, m propor- 
tion to the density of the air ; consequently, 
as that portion of the atmosphere nearest the surface 
of the earth possesses the greatest density, it must also 
possess the greatest refractive power. 

_, ^ - _^. From this cause the sun and other celestial bodies are never 

vvnat enect nas ... 

refraction upon seen m their true situations, unless they happen to be verti- 

£e Sm?^^ ^^ ^ » *^^ *^® nearer they are to the horizon, the greater wiU 
be the influence of refraction in altering the apparent place of 
any of these luminariea 

This forms one of the sources of error to be allowed for in all astronomical 
observations, and tables are calculated for finding the amount of refraction, 
depending on the apparent altitude of the object, and the state of the barom- 
eter and thermometer. When the object is vertical, or nearly so, this error 
is hardly sensible, but increases rapidly as it approaches the horizon; so that^ 
in the morning, the sun is rendered visible before he has actually risen, and 
in the evening, after he has set 

For the same reason, morning does not occur at the in- 
Suse 5 tiri- ''**^* ^^ *^® ^^^'^ appearance above the horizon, or night 
li^tr set in as soon as he has disappeared below it But both 

at morning and evening, the rays proceeding from the sun 
below the horizon are, in consequence of atmospheric refraction, bent 
down to the surface of the earth, and thus, in connection with a reflect- 
ing action of the particles of the air, produce a lengthening of the day, termed 
twilight 

In what man- "^^ *^® density of the air diminishes gradually upward from 
ner is light re- the earth, atmospheric refraction is not a sudden change of 
JtoX^?*^ direction, as in the case of the passage of light from air into 
water, but the ray of light actually describes a curve, being 
refracted more and more at each step of its progress. This applies to 
the light received from a distant object on the surface of the earth, which is 
lower or higher than the eye, as well as to that received fh)m a celestial ob- 
ject, smce it must pass through air constantly increasing or diminishing in 
density. Hence, in the engineering operation of leveling, this refraction mugt 
be taken into consideration. 
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E Uin the ^*^^' "^^ application of the laws of refraction of light ao- 
phenomena of count for many curious deceptive appearances in the at- 
^*^*8«» mosphere, which are included under the general name of 

Mirage. In these phenomena, the images of objects &r remote are seen at an 
elevation in the atmosphere, either erect or inverted. Thus travelers upon a 
desert, where the surface of the earth is highly heated by the sun, are often 
dec^ved by the appearance of water in the distance, snrroonded by trees and 
village^. In the same manner at sea, the images of vessels at a great distance 
aud below the horizon, will at times appear floating in the atmosphere. Such 
appearances are frequently seen with great distinctness upon the great Amer- 
ican lakes. These phenomena appear to be due to a change in the density of 
the strata of air which are immediately in contact with the surface of the earth. 
Thus it often happens that strata resting upon the land may be rendered much 
hotter, and those resting upon the water much cooler, by contact with the 
surface, than other strata occupying more elevated positions. Rays, there- 
fore, on proceeding from a distant object and traversing these strata, will be 
unequally reflected, and caused to proceed in a curvilinear direction; and in 
this way an object situated behind a hill, or below the horizon, may be 

brought into view and appear suspend- 
' ^" ed in the air. This may be readily 

understood by reference to Pig. 253. 
Suppose the rays of light firom the 
ship, S, below the horizon to reach 
the eye, after assuming a curvilinear 
direction by passing through strata of 
air of varying density; then, as an 
.<i object always appears in the direction 
in which the last rays proceeding fiom 
it enter the eye, two images vnll be seen in the direction of the dotted 
lines, one of them being inverted. 

These phenomena may be sometimes imitated. Thus, if we look along a 
red hot bar of iron, or a mass of heated charcoal at some image, a short dis- 
tance fh)m it, an inverted reflection of it will be seen. In the same manner, 
if we place in a glass vessel liquids of different densities, so that they float 
one above another, and look through them at some object, it will be seen 
distorted and removed from its true place, by reason of the unequal refhM^ve 
and reflective powers of the liquids employed. 

675. The angle of refraction of light is not, 
like the angle of reflection, equal to the angle 
of incidence ; but it is nevertheless subject 
to a definite law, which is called the law of 




Is the angle 
of refraction 
eqaal to the 
angle of inci- 
dence? 



Bines. 

What iift fine? 



A sine is a right line drawn from any point in one of th« 
Imes inclosing an angle, perpendicular to the other line. 
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Fig. 254. Thus, in Fig. 244, let A B be an angle ; then 

a will be the sine of that angle, being drawn from 
a point in the line A B, perpendicular to the line 
B 0. Two angles may be compared by means of 
their sines, but whenever this is done, the lengths 
of the sides of the angles must be made equal, be- 
cause the nne raries in length according to the length of the Imes formvag 
the angle. 
The general law of refraction is as follows: — 

^^^ When a ray of light passes from one medium 

cenend law of to another, the sine of the angle of incidence 
is in a constant ratio to the sine of the angle 
of refraction. 

The proportion or relation between these sines differs when different media 
are used ; but for the same medium it is always the same. 



Fia. 265. 



Thus, in Fig. 255, let F £) be the surface of 
some refracting medium, as w£^ter, and H R, 
H^ R, rays incident upon it, at different angles ; 
the former will be refracted in the direction 
B F; a and b will be the sines of the angle 
of incidence, and c d the sines of the angle of 
refraction ; and the quotient arising from di- 
viding & by c, is the same as that from divid- 
ing a by d. In the case of sat and water, 
the sine of the angle of uicidence in the air 
will be to the sine of the angle of refraction 
in water as 4 is to 3 ; in ^y two other me- 
dia, a different ratio would be observed with equal constancy. 

The quotient found by dividing the sine of 
the angle of incidence by the sine of the angle 
of refraction, is called the index of refraction. 

As different bodies have different refractive powers, they will present di& 
ferent indices, but in the same substance it^^ always constant Thus, the 
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What is 
index of 
firaetionf 



the 



refractive index of water is 1.335, of flint glasS^ 1.55, of the diamond, 2.487. 
Is light -ever ^® surface ever transmits all the light which falls upon it^ 
" t 



wholly trans- 
mitted 1 



but a portion is always reflected. I^ in a dark room, wo 
allow a sunbeam to fall on the sur&ce of water, the divisicn 
of the light into a reflected and refracted ray will be clearly perceptible. 

When the obliquity of an incident ray passing through a 
oamstanoeswiii denser medium towsuxl a rarer (as through water into air), is 
S UghfiSSiST ^^^^ *^** *^® ®^^® ^^ **^ refracting angle is equal to 90° it 
ceases to pass out, and is reflected flx>m the surface of the 
denser medium back into it again. This constitutes the only known instance 
of U^e total reflection of light. The phenomenon may be seen by looking 
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ihroTigh the sides of a tumbler oontaining water, tip to the sur&oe in aa 
oblique direction, when the surface will be seen to be opaque, and more re- 
flective than anj mirror, appearing like a sheet of burnished silver. 

No law has yet been discovered which will enable us to 
SiSl.^'iXl i^'^ ^ ^^ refractive power of bodies from their other quaU- 
«nce the re- ties. As a general rule^ dense bodies have a greater refrao- 
of bodlL?*^'* tive power than those which are rare; and the refractive 
power of any particular substance is increased or diminished 
in the same ratio as its density is increased or diminished. Refractive power 
seems to be the only property, except weight, which is unaltered by chemical 
combination; so that by knowing the refractive power of the ingredients, we 
can calculate that of the compounds 

All highly inflammable bodies, such as oila^ hydrogen, the diamond, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, amber, camphor, ete., have a refractive power from ten to 
seven times greater than that of inoombustible substances of equal density. 

Of all transparent bodies the diamond possesses the 
greatest refractive or light-bending power, although it is 
exceeded by a few deeply-colored, almost opaque miner- 
als. It is in great part from this property that the dia- 
mond owes its brilliancy as a jewel. 

Many years before the combustibility of the diamond was proved by ex- 
periment, Sir Isaac Nevrton predicted, from the circumstance of its high re- 
fractive power, that it would ultimately be found to be inflammable 

If the surface of any naturally transparent body is made 
rough and irregular, the rays of light which fall upon it 
are refracted and reflected so irregularly, that they fail to 
penetrate and pass through the substance of the body, 
and its transparency ia thus destroyed. 

Glass made rough on its surface loses its transparency; but if we rub a 
ground glass surface with wax, or any other substance of .nearly the same 
optical density, we fill up the irregularities and restore its transparency. Horn 
is translucent, but a horn shaving is nearly opaquei The reason of this is 
that the surface of the shaving has been torn and rendered rough, and the 
rays of light &Uing upon it are too much reflected and refiucted to be trans- 
mitted, and thereby render it translucent On the same principle, by fillmg 
up the pores and irregularities of the sur&oe of white paper, which is opaque, 
with oil, we render it nearly transparent 

Hoir is refrmc- Accordiug to the uudulatory theory of light, 
ttoB^moooanted jefraction is supposed to be due to an altera- 
tion in the velocity with which the ray of light 
travels. According to the corpuscular theory, it is ac- 
counted for on the supposition that different substances 
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exert different attractive influences on the particles of 
light coming in contact with them. 

That department of the science of optics 
which treats of the refraction of light is termed 



Wbatis Dlop- 
trka? 



Dioptrics. 



What fiMOM 
when light 
I through 



676. When a ray of light passes through a 
transparent medium whose sides where the 

Sid*lttTfcS5f" ^^y enters and emerges are parallel, it will 
suffer no permanent change of direction hy 

refraction, since the second surface exactly compensates 

for the refractive effect of the first. 



Fia. 26e, 




Thus let A A, Fig. 256, be a plate of 
glaas, whose sides are parallel, and B a 
ray of light incident upon it ; it will be re- 
fracted in the direction C D, and on leaving 
the glass will be refracted again, emerging 
in the line D E, parallel to the course it 
would have pursued if it had not been re- 
fracted at all, and which is shown by the 
dotted line. A small lateral displacement is, 
however, occasioned in the path of the raj, 
depending on the thickness of the glass 
plate. 
This explains the reason why a plate of 
glass in a wmdow whose surfitoes are perfectly parallel, occasions no distor- 
tion, or alteration of the position of objects seen through it, by reason of its 
refractive power. The rays suffer two refractions in contrary directions, which 
produce the same effect as if no refraction had taken place. 

If the surfaces of the medium through which 
light passes are not parallel, the direction of 
every ray passing through it is permanently 
altered, the change being greater as the incli- 
nation of the two surfaces is greater. 

Thus window-glass of unequal thickness displaces and distorts all dbjeda 
seen throu^ it Hence the singular distortion of objects viewed through that 
swelling, or lump of glass known as the " bull's eye," which is sometimes 
seen in the center of very coarse panes of glass, and which renuuns where 
the glass-blower's instrument was attached. 

What iB ft 677. Any glass having two plane surfaces 
^"^^ not parallel, is called a Pbism. 



Whftt hfti 
when light 
posses fehrongh 
medU whoM 
•arfaeesarenot 
pAXftUel! 
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Aa ordinarily oonstnicted, a prism is an Fia. 25*7. 

oblong, triangular, or wedge-shaped piece of 
glass, with sides incUned at any angle, as 
is represented in Fig. 257. 

Explain the«,. ^^ ^°^^°^ *^^^^»^ * 

tion of the prism, all objects are seen 
prism. removed from their true 

place. Thus, let CAB, Fig. 268, be a prism, and D B a ray of light inci- 
Fia. 268. dent upon it ; it will be refracted la 

the direction E F, and on emerging, 
will again be refracted in the direc- 
tion F H; and as objects always 
appear in the direction in which the 
last ray enters the eye, the' object 
D will appear at G, in the direction 
of the dotted line, elevated above its 
real position. If the refracting angle, A B, had been placed downward, 
the object would have appeared as much depressed. 

The prism, although of simple construction, is one of the most important 
of optical instruments, and to its agency we are indebted for most of the in- 
formation we possess respecting the nature and constitution of light The 
beautiful and complicated results of its practical application belong to that 
department of optics which treats of the phenomena of color. 

678. A Lens is a piece of glass or other 
transparent substance, bounded on both sides 
by polished spherical surfaces, or on the one side by a 
spherical, and on the other by a plane surface. Bays of 
light passing through it are made to change their direc- 
tion, and to magnify or diminish the appearance of objects 
at a certain distance. 

How many There are six different kinds of simple lenses, 
"nwVa'retoeref ^^ ^^ which may be considered as portions of 
the external or internal surface of a sphere. 
Four of these lenses are bounded by two spherical sur-- 
faces, and two by a plain and spherical surface. 

Fig. 269 represents sectional views of the six varieties of simple lenses. 

Expiainthedif- ^ doublc couvcx Icus is boundcd by two 
lenwl""'^*'' convex spherical surfaces, as at A, Fig. 259. 

To this figure the appellation of lens was first applied from 
its resemblance to a lentil seed (in Latin, Urns), 

A plano-convex, or single convex lens has one side 
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bounded by a plane surface, and the other by a convex 
surface. It is represented at B, Fig. 259. 

TlQ. 259. 

A meniscus, or concavo-convex lens is convex on one 
side and concave on the other, as at C, Fig. 259. 

To this kind of lens the teim "periscopic" has recently been applied, from 
the Greek, signifying to view on all sides. 

A double concave lens is concave upon both sides, as 
at D, Fig. 259. 

A plano-concave, or single concave lens, is bounded on 
one side by a plane, and on the other by a concave sur- 
face, as at E, Fig. 259. 

A concavo-convex lens is bounded on one side by a 
concave, and on the other by a convex surface, as at F, 
Fig. 259. 

Into hoir many The six Varieties of simple lenses are divided 
uwS be°l£ i^^^ *^^ classes, which are denominated con- 
Tided? verging and diverging lenses, since the one 
class renders parallel rays of light falling upon them con- 
vergent, and the other class renders theni divergent. 

In Fig. 259 A B are converging, or collecting lenses, and DBF diverge 
ing, or dispersing lenses. The former are thickest at the center; the latter 
are thinner at the center than at the edges. 

In the first class it is soiBdent to consider only the doable-oonTez lena^ 
and in the second class only the double-concave lens^ since the properties of 
each of these lenses apply to all the others of the same class. 

For optical purposes lenses are generally made of glass, but in som9 
instances other substances are employed, such as rock-crystal, the dia- 
mond, eta 

whmt is the III all the various kinds of ienses there must 

Sa1!Lr'*' l>e a point through which rays of light passing 

experience no deviation ; or in other words. 
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the incident and emergent rays are parallel. Sach a point 
is called the optical center of a lens. 
What is the ^^6 axis of a lens is a straight lin^ passing 
axiaofaieiiB? through the ccntcr perpendicular to the sur- 
face of the lens. 

On this line will be situated the geometrical centers of the 
considered ex- two surfaces of the lens, or rather of the spheres of which 
•ctly centered? they form portions. 

A lens is said to be truly or exactly centered when its optical center is sit- 
uated at a point on the axis equally distant from corresponding parts of the 
sur&ce in e^ery direction ; as then objects seen through the lens will not ap- 
pear altered in position when it is turned round perpendiculariy to its axis. 

In what man- 679. Parallel rays of light falling upon a 

»J»*"£feJted douhle-convex lens are converged to a focus 

leM? '^'^^^^ ®* * distance varying with the curvature of 

its sides. 

Fia 260. The double-convex lens may be regarded as 

two prisms, with curved surfeces, united at 

Jk their bases, as is represented in Fig. 260; 

Jm^L^ ftiid as in a prism the ray of light refracted . 

M^K*""*"*"*^^....^ by it is always turned toward its back, or 

. B^ — ^^^ thicker part (whether that be turned upward, 

v^H ^^^^"^"^'^'^ downward, or to either side), it follows that 

^Hj^ when parallel rays fall upon a double-convex 

^m lens, or two prisms united at jtheir bases, they 

will converge to a point 

What is the The point where parallel rays of light fall- 
S?°a^S?el ^"g ^P^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ convex lens unite by 
lens? refraction upon the opposite side, is called the 

principal focus of a lens. 

What is the The distance from the middle of a lens to 
on?\eMf*"*^ its principal focus, is called the focal distance 
of a lens. 

This in a single convex lens is equal to the diameter of the sphere of which 
the lens is a portion ; in a double-convex lens it is equal to the radius, or 
semi-diameter of the sphere of which the lens is a portion. 

The focal distance of parallel rays &lling upon a convex lens isrepre- 
sented at A, Fig. 261. If the rays are convergiu^, as at B, they will come 
to a focus sooner, and if diverging, as at Q, the focus will be further firom the 
lens than for parallel ray& 

The focus of a convex lens may be easily found by allowing the rays of 
the sun to fall perpendicularly upon one side of it, while a sheet of paper is 

14* 
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On what prin- 
dpAe may con- 
rex lenses be 
nsed as bum- 
inf-gbMHHflf 





held on the other. A bright ring of light will Fia. 261. 

be observed on the paper, diminishing or in- 
creasing in size according to the distance of 
the paper fit)m the glass. If the former is held 
in snch a manner that the ring of light is re- 
duced to a dazzling IimiinoQs point, as is rep> 
resented in Fig. 262, it is then situated in the 
focus of the glass. 

680. From their prop- 
erty of converging par- 
allel rays to a focus, 
convex lenses, like con- 
cave mirrors, may be used for the 

Fia. 262. production of high temperatures, by con- 

centrating the rays of the sun. 

The ordinary burning, or sun-glass, as is represented 
in Fig. 262, is simply a double-convex lens. By the 
employment of very large lenses, a degree of heat 
may be produced far exceeding that of the best con- 
structed furnace.* 

In the employment of convex lenses as 
burning-glasses, the heat concentrated at the 
focus is to the common heat of the sun, as 
the area of the surface of the lens is to the 
area of the focus. 

Thus, if a lens four inches in diameter collects the sun's rays into a focus at 
the distance of twelve inches, the focus will not be more than one tenth of an 
inch in diameter; its surface, therefore, is 1,609 times less than the surface 
of the lens, and consequently the. heat will be 1,60(X times greater at the focus 
than at the lens. 

681. The properties of a concave lens are greatly dif- 
ferent from those of a convex lens. 

Rays falling upon a concave lens are so re- 
fracted in passing through it, that they diverge 
on emerging from the lens, as though they 
issued &om a focus behind it. The focus, 

* A lens of this character wm constrncted many jrears since in England, three feet In 
diameter, with a focal distance of six feet eight inches. Exposed to the heat concentrated 
in the focus of this powerful instrument, the metals were instantly melted, and even to1> 
Btilised, while quarts, flint, and the most rtfraeiory earthy substancM, were roadUy 
liquefied and caused to bolL 



How does the 
heat at the fo- 
cus of a burn- 
ing-glass oom- 
Cre with the 
at of the sun! 



What is the 
course of rays 
falling upon a 
double con- 
cave lens? 
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Fig. 263. 



therefore, of a concave lens is not real, but virtual, as is 
the case with a convex mirror. 

Thus, in Fig. 263, 
the parallel rays, a h 
cdCy etc., fidling upon 
the double concave 
lens, L I/, are 80 re- 
fiacted in passing 
through it, that they 
are made to diverge^ 
as though proceeding 
from the point F, be- 
hind the lens. 

In a similar man- 
ner convergent ray^ are rendered less convergent, ot even parallel 
Do convex 682. Imagcs are formed in the foci of con- 
toThe^orm" VOX Icuses iu the same way as in the foci of 
tion of Images? concavc mirrors. 

Thus, if we take a convex lens and place behind it, at a proper distance, a 
sheet of paper, there will be depicted upon the paper beautifully clear and 
distinct images of all the objects in front of the lens, in an inverted position. 
The manner m which they are formed is illustrated in Fig. 264. 




Describe the 
formation of 
images by the 
conyex leva. 



Fig. 264. 




Thus, let A B 
represent an ob- 
ject placed be- 
fore a double 
convex lens, E F. The rays 
proceeding from A, the top of - 
the object, will be converged 
by the lena and brought to a 
focus at D, where they will 
tonn an image; the rays pro- 
ceeding from B, the base of the object, will also be converged and brought 
€o a focus at ; and so each point of the object, A B, will have its con«*. 
cponding image between C D. In this way a complete image will be formed^ 

The image formed by a convex lens will ap- 
pear inverted, because the rays of light from 
the several points of the object cross each 
other in proceeding to the corresponding points 
of the image. 

Thus, in Fig. 264, the ray, A E, proceeding from the top of the object and 
felling, obliquely upon the lens, is refracted into the course E D, and in like 
manner the ray B F is refracted in the direction F C ; and as these rays cross 



Why are the 
images formed 
by convex 
lenses invert- 
ed f 
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each other, the image of the arrow appears inverted. The central ray of light 
proceeding from the object in the direction of the axis G, and felling perpen- 
dicularly upon the surfiEice of the lens, undergoes no refraction, but continues 
on in a direct course. _ 

The images thus formed by convex lenses maybe rendered 
u»8 fo!^d by ▼isit>le by being received upon white screens, or any suitable 
eoQvez lenses objects, or directly by the eye, when placed in a proper poai- 
^made Tisi- ^^^ ^ receive the rays. 

When, by the employment of the convex lens as a buming- 
gjasSi we oonoentrate on any suitable surface, the sun's rays to a focus, the little 
luminous spot^ or circle formed, is really an image, or picture of the sun 
itselt 

Why an eon. 683. Convcx IcDses, OS Ordinarily used, are 
irMa^^ called magnifying-glasses, because they in- 
Giassesf cTcase the apparent size of the objects seen 

through them. 

The reason of this is, that the lens so alters, 
comrox lens by rcfraction, the direction of the rays of light 
"** ^ proceeding from an object, that they enter the 

eye as if they came from points more distant from each 
other than is actually the case, and hence the object ap- 
pears larger, or magnified. 
.^ , On the contrary, the concave lens, which 

Why doet a , •;' • «» i 

concare lent produccs au cxactly oppositc eflfect upon the 

apparent sini rays of light, causcs the image of an object 

seen through it to appear smaller. 

On the same principles also, ooncave mirrors magnify, and convex minors 
diminish the images of objects reflected from their sur&ces. 

Hence the maffnifyins or diminishing power 

the magnifymg 01 ICUSCS IS UOt, aS 18 OftCU pOpularly SUppOSCd, 

powwrof lenses? due merely to the peculiar nature of the glass of 
which they are made, but to the figure of their 
surfaces. 

The double convex lens^ inclosed in a convenient setting of metal or horn, 
h extensively employed by watch-makers, engravers, etc., with whom it 
passes under the general name of lens. 

Hoirmaycon. 684. In addition to the effect which convex 
def dtetentX" lenses produce by magnifying the images of 
jects visible? objccts, they are also capable of rendering 
distant objects visible which would be invisible to the 
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Explain more 
fully the action 
of the convex 
lens in this re- 
spect f 



naked eye, by causing a greater number of rays of light 
proceeding from them to enter the eye. 

The light which produces vision^ as will be more flilly ex- 
plained hereafter, enters the eye through a circular opening 
called the pupil, which is the black circular spot surrounded 
by a colored ring, appearing in the center of the front of the 
eye. Now, as the rays of light proceeding from an object 
diverge or spread out in every direction, the number which will enter the eyo 
frill be Hmited by the size of the pupil. At a great distance from an object, 
a£ will be seen in Fig. 265, few rays will enter the eye ; but i^ as in Fig. 266, 
we place before the eye a convex lens of moderate size, a large number of 
the diverging rays will be collected and concentrated into a single point or 
focus behind it, and thus afford to the eye occupying a proper position suffi- 
cient light to enable it to see the distant object distuictly. 



Fig. 266. 
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Fio. 266. 



In like manner a concave mirror, by causing divergent rays which fall 
upon the surface to become convergent, may be used to produce the same ef- 
fect) as is shown in Fig. 267. 

Pro. 26T. 




SECTION III. 

THE ANALYSIS OP LIGHT. 



^ 



685. It has, up to this point, been assumed, that light is a simple substance, 
and that all its rays, or parts, are refracted in precisely the same manner, and 
therefore suffer the same changes when acted upon by transparent media. 
This, however, is not its constitution. 
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What is the White light, as emitted from the sun, or 
wMtT^w ®^ from any luminous body, is composed of seven 
different kinds of light, viz., red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 
What is the The sovcu different kinds of light prodnce 
origin of Color? g^veu different colors, viz., red, orange, yellow, 
green, bhie, indigo, and violet. These seven colors aro 
called primary colors, since by the union or mixture of 
some two or more of them, all other colors, or varieties of 
color are produced. 
How is light The separation of white light into its sev- 

anaiyaed? ^^.^^j paj-^s is effected loy means of a prism. 
When a ray of white light is made to pass through a 
prism, each of the seven rays of which it is composed 
are refracted, or bent out of their course differently, and 
form on an opposite screen or wall an image composed of 
bands of the seven different colors. 
What is the 686. The image formed by a ray of white 

Spectrum? jjgij|. passing through a prism, is called the 
Solar, or Prismatic Spectrum. 

Fio. 268. 




The separation of a ray of solar light into different colored rays, by refrac- 
tion, is represented in Fig. 268. A ray of light, S A, is admitted through 
an aperture in a shutter mto a darkened chamber, and caused to fall on a 
prism, P. The ray thus entering would, if allowed to pass unobstructedly, have 
moved in a straight line to the pomt K, on the floor of the room, and there 
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formed a drcular disc of white light; but by the interposition of the prism 
the ray spreads out in a fitn-shape, and forms an oblong colored image on the 
opposite wall This image, called the solar spectrum, is divided horizontally 
into seven colored spaces, or bands, of unequal extent, which succeed each 
other in an invariable order, viz., red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet 
uponwhatdoes The Separation of the seven diflferent rays 
S^wSSnjgS composing white light from one another, de- 
dependf pends entirely upon a difference in their re- 

frangibility in passing through the prism ; those which 
are refracted the least falling upon the lowest part of the 
screen, and those which are refracted the most upon the 
upper part. 

Thus the red rays, whidi are the least refracted, or the least turned from 
their course by the prism, always occur at the bottom of the spectrmn, while 
the violet, which is the most refracted, occurs at the top; the remaining colors 
being arranged in the intermediate space in the order of their refrangibility. 
whatadditfonai ^hc Bcven different rays of light, when once 
oMhe rompori! Separated and refracted by a prism, are not 
ughfe t^ ^^^ capable of being further analyzed by refraction ; 
but if by means of a convex lens they are col- 
lected together and converged to a focus, they will form 
white light. 

If the spectrum formed by a prism of glass be divided into three hundred 
and sixty parts, it is found that the red ray, or color, occupies forty-five of 
those par' , the orange twenty-seven, the yellow forty-eight, the green sixty, 
the blu. sixty, the indigo forty, and the violet eighty. 

If we take a circle of paper and paint upon it in divisions of proportionate 
size the seven colors of the spectrum, and then cause it to rotate rapidly about 
a center, the colors by combination will impart to it a white appearance.* 
From this and other experiments, therefore, it is inferred that light which we 
call colorless, or white (as that coming immediately from the sun), really con- 
tfuns light of all possible colors so mixed as to neutralize each other. 

687. The separation of the different rays of light which 
iakes place in their passage through a prism, is designated 
by the term Dispersion. I 

Explain what '^^ ^^^^ ^^ refrangibility of the seven different rays of 

t9 meant by the light, or the arrangement of the seven colors in the spec- 

ei"^'^Sc?^t *™™» ^ always the same and invariable, whatever way the 

■ubsUnces. prism may be turned ; the lower end of the spectrum being 

* It is very common to find it stated in books of science that by mixing powders of the 
seven dififerent colors together a white, or grayish-white compound may be prodaced. 
The experiment, is not, however, satisfactory 
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red, which passes upward into orange, then into yellow, then green, blue^ 
indigo, and violet, which is at the upper end. 

Dissimilar substances, however, produce spectra of different lengths, on ac- 
count of a difference in their refractive properties. Thus a ray of light tra^ 
versing a prism of flint-glass, will have its red aud violet colors separated on 
a screen twice as widely as those of a ray passing through a similar prism 
of crown-glass. This difference is expressed by saying that the dispersive 
power of the two substances is different, or that flint-glass has twice the dis- 
persive power of crown-glass. 

virv -tfi ^ As a lens may be considered as a modification of the 

wny win not . - ,, , , i. . . 

an ordinary pnsm, it follows that when light is refracted through a lens^ 

TCifTOt^^? ^* ^ separated into the different colors, precisely as by a 
prism ; and as every ray contained in white light is refracted 
differently, every lens, of whatever substance made, will have a different focus 
fi>r every different color. The images, therefore, of such lenses will be more 
or less indistinct, and bordered with colored edges. This imperfection is 
termed chromatic aberration. 

For ttaa reason the focus of a burning-glass, which is an optical image of 
the liun, is never perfectly distmct, but always confbsed by a red, or blue bor- 
der, since the various-colored rays of which sunlight is composed, can not 
all be brought to the same focus at once.^ In a like manner, if we point a 
common telescope at a blue and red hand-bill at a short distance, we shall 
have to draw out the tube of the instrument to a greater length in order to 
read the red than the blue letters. 

These fringes of color are a most serious obstacle to the 
perfection of optical instruments, especially in astronomical 
telescopes, where great nicety of observation is required ; and 
to prepare a lens in such a way that it would i cfract light 
without at the same time dispersing it into colors, was long consider, d an im- 
possibility. 

The discovery was, however, made by Mr. Dollond, 
an Englishman, that by combining two lenses, formed 
of materials which refract light differently the one 
might be made to counteract the effects of the other; on 
the same principle as by combining two metals together 
which expand unequally, we may construct a pendu- 
lum whose length never varies. 

Such a combination is represented in Fig. 268, where 
a convex lens of crown glass is united with a concave 
lens of flint glass, so as to destroy each the dispersive 
power of the other, while at the same time the refract- 
ing, or converging power of the convex lens is pre- 
served. A lens of this character is called Achro- 
matic,* since it produces images in their natural 
colors. 
* Achronuitie, from a, not, and xp«>>f(0* color. 



Explain the 
construction of 
an achromatio 



FlQ. 268. 
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wbatisspheri- Lenses are also subject to another imperfec- 
eai aberration? -|.Jqjj^ which is Called spheiical abeixation. This 
arises from the fact that the curved surface of a lens is at 
unequal distances from the object and from the screen 
which receives the image formed at its focus ; and hence, 
if one point of the image is perfect, another point is less 
80, owing to a difference in the convergence of the rays 
coming from the center and the edges of the lens. 

Thus, if the image is received on a screen of ground glassy it will be found 
tbal when the picture is well defined at the center, it will be indistinct at the 
edges; but by bringing the lens nearer the screen, the edges of the image 
will be more sharply defined, but the middle is indistinct To make the im- 
age perfect, therefore, the marginal portions of the lens should be covered with 
a circlet of paper, so as to permit those rays only to pass which lie near the 
azis of the lens. This plan, however, impairs the brightness of the image. 

When the image formed by the lens is small, the effect of spherical aberration 
is scarcely noticed, and by combination of lenses of different refi:active powers, 
it may be almost entirely overcome. 

688. The various rays composinff solar light 

AreaUtheiayi , n i • xl. ^ • x 

©flight eqoauy are not all equally luminous, that is to say, 
they do not appear to the eye equally hrilliant. 
The color most visible to the human eye is yellow. 

The luminous intensity of the different colored rays of light may be ex- 
pressed numerically as followB:— Red, 94; orange, 640; yellow, 1,000; 
green, 480; blue, 170; indigo, 31; violet, 6.* 

689. According to some authorities, white solar light 
consists of only three colors — red, yellow and blue, which, 
by combining, produce the other four colors, orange, 
green, indigo and violet. 
What are aom©- ^^^9 ycllow, and bluc, arc, therefore, some- 



^nescauedtha timcs Called the simplc colors. 

■Im^ colon r ^ 

Thus, by the union of red and yellow, we may produce 
orange; by ycllow and blue, green; by blue and red, violet; indigo being 
considered as merely a shade of blue. Bed, yellow, and blue, on the contrary, 
can not be produced by the mingling of any two other colors. 

When blue and yellow powders are mixed together, blue and yellow rays 
are reflected to the eye from the minute particles, but the two colors are so 

* It would appear, from numerous obRerrations, that soldiers are shot during battle 
according to the color of their dress in the following proportion : — red, 12 ; dark green, 7; 
brown, 6; bluish graj, 6. Bed is therefore the moat fatal color, and a light gray tha 
least so. 
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mingled that the eye only notSoes the combined effect, whidi is green. If we 
now examine the same miztore with a microscope, the blue and jellow par- 
ticles will be seen separately, and the green color will disappear. 

^ 690. The natural color which an obiect 

Why do nat- , ,i., ,, 

nraf objects cxhiDits whcn exposcQ to the liffht, depends 

exhibit oolonf . , * . « , 

upon the nature and arrangement of the par- 
ticles of matter of which it is composed, and is not the re- 
sult of any quality inherent in the object itself. *• 
Bodies which naturally exhibit color have, by reason of 
a certain peculiar arrangement of their surfaces, or mole- 
cular structure, a greater preference for some qualities of 
light than for others. If the body is no.t transparent, it 
will reflect certain rays of light from its surface, and ap- 
pear of the color of the light it reflects •, if the body is 
transparent, it will allow only certain rays to pass through * 
its structure, and will consequently appear of the color of 
the light it transmits. 

Thus a red body appears red because it reflects or transmits the red ray of 
fiolar light to the eye; and a yellow body appears yellow because yellow 
light is reflected or transmitted by its sur&ce or structure more powerfully 
than light of any other color; and so on through all the colors. 

It is not, however, to be understood that colored bodies reflect or transmit 
only pure rays of one color, and perfectly absorb all others; on the contrary, 
it has been found that a colored body reflects, in great abundance, those rays 
of light which determine its particular color, and also the other rays which 
make up white light in a greater or less degree, in proportion as they more 
or less resemble its color in the order of their refrangibility. 
,_, , ^ . Some substances have no preference for any one quality of 

TT 116n M ft DOuT • « J •• u 

colorieaa, when light more than another, but reflect or absorb them an 
JheS' black?* equally; such are called neutral, or colorless bodies. Those 
substances which reflect all the rays of light which fell upon 
fhem appear white ; those which absorb all the rays appear black. 

In the dark there is no color, because there is no light to be absorbed or 
reflected, and therefore none to be decomposed. 

A glass is called red because it allows the red rays of light to penetrate 
through a greater thickness of its substance thdn the other rays; but at a cer- 
tam thickness, even the red rays would be absorbed like the rest, and we 
should call the glass black. 

No body, unless self-luminous, can appear of a color not existing in the 
light which it receives. This may be proved by holding a colored body in a 
ray of light which has been refracted by a prism, when the body will appear 
of the color of the ray in which it is placed; for since it receives but on© col- 
ored ray, it can reflect no other. 
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May the color 691. By changing the structure or molecu- 
cLn^^^ by lar arrangement of a body, the color which it 
m^e^^L^ exhibits may be often changed also. 

^ . Illustrations of this principle are frequently seen in chem- 

ical oompoondflL The iodide of mercury is a beautiful scarlet compound, which, 
when gently heated, becomes a bright yellow, and so remains when undis* 
turbed. I^ however, it is touched, or scratched with a hard substance, as 
with the pomt of a pin, its particles turn over, or readjust themselves, and 
resume their original red color. Chameleon mineral is a solid substance pro 
duced by fusing manganese with potash ; when dissolved in water, it changes, 
according to the amount of dilution, from green to blue and purple. Indigo 
also^ spread on paper and exposed to heat, becomes red. 

692. Some bodies have the power of reflecting from their 
surfaces one color while they transmit another. 

This is the case with the precious opaL A solution of quimne In water 
containing a little sulphuric acid, is colorless and transparent to the eye look- 
ing through it, but by looking at it, it appears intensely blue. An oil ob- 
tained in jihe distillation of resin transmits yellow light, «but reflects violet 
light. Smoke reflects blue light, but transmits red light These phenomena 
result fix>m a peculiar action of the sur&ce or outer layer of the substance 
of the body on some of the rays of light entering it, and have received the 
name of epijpo/ic, or surface dispersion. 

Deepness of color proceeds from a deficiency, rather than fix>m an abund- 
ance of reflected rays: thus, if a body reflects only a few of the red rays, it 
will appear of a dark red color. When a great number of rays are reflected, 
the color will appear bright and intense. 

If the objects of the material world had been illuminated only with white 
light, all the particles oi which possessed the same degree of refrangibility, 
and were equally acted upou by all substances, the general appearance of 
nature would have been dull, and aU the combinations of external objects, 
and all the features of the human countenance would have exhibited no other 
variety than that which they posses in a pencil sketch or India-ink drawing«J>>/ 

whatarecom. 693. Any two colors which are able, by com//^ 
^J^^**^ bining, to produce white light, -are termed 
complementary colors. 
Each color of the solar ray has its complementary color, 
for if it be not white, it is deficient in certain rays that 
would aid in producing white. And these absent rays 
compose its complementary color. 

The relative position of complementary colors in the prismatic spectrum may 
be determined as follows: Thus, if we take half the length of a spectrum by 
» paur of oompaaaeB, and fix one leg on any color, the other leg will fall upon 
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Ha oomplementary oolor, or upon the ono which added to the first will pro- 
duce white light. The oomplementaiy color of red is bluish green ; of 
orange is blue; of yellow is indigo; of green is reddish violet; of blue is 
orange red ; of indigo is orange yellow ; of violet is yellow green ; of black is 
white ; of white is Uadc. 

Complementaiy colors may be seen by fixing the eye steadily upon any 
colored object such as a wafer upon a sheet of white paper. A ring of col- 
ored light will play round the wafer, and this ring will be complementary to 
the color of the wafer. A red wafer will give a green ring, a blue wafer an 
oraDge-cdored ling, and so on. Or if, after having regarded the colored wafer 
steadily for a few moments, the eye be dosed, or turned away, it will retain 
tiie impression of the wafer, not in its own, but in its complementary color ; 
thus a red wafer will give a green ray, and so on. 

In like manner, if we look at a red hot fire for a few minutes, every object 
as we turn away appears tinged with bluish green. 

The art of harmonizing and contrasting colors is intimately connected with 
the principles of complementary colors. 

Hov do colon Every color placed beside another color is 
toiSiSSnwf changed, and appears differently from what it 
does when seen alone ; it equally modifies, 
moreover, the color with which it is in proximity. 

As a general rule, two colors will appear to the best 
advantage when one is complementary to the other. 

Thus^ if a dress is composed of doths of two cdors, the one complementaiy 
to the other, as red and green, orange and blue, yellow and violet, they will 
mutually heighten the efifect of each, and make each portion appear to tho 
best advantage. For this reason, a dress composed of doths of different 
odons looks well for a much longer time, although worn, than one of a single 
color, the character of the fabric being the same in both instances. 

A smt of dothes of one color can be worn to advantage only when it is 
new, because as soon as one portion of the suit loses its freshness torn hav- 
ing been worn longer than another, the difference will increase by contrast 
Thus a pair of new black pantaloons worn with a vest of the same color, 
which is old and rusty, will make the ting^ of the latter appear more con* . 
q>icuous^ and at the same time the black of the pants will appear more 
brilliant. White and other light-colored pantaloons would produce a oontraiy 
effect , 

In printing letters on colored paper, the best effect will be produced when 
the color of the paper is complementary to the ink; blue should be put upon 
orange, and red upon green. 

Stains will be less visible on a dress of different colors than on one com- 
posed of only a single color, since there exists in general a greater contrast 
among the various parts of the first-named dress, than between the stain and 
the adjacent part, and this difference renders the stain less apparent to the eye. 
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In the grouping of flowers in gardens, and in the preparation of bouquets, 
the most pleasing effects will be produced by placing the blue flowers next 
to the orange, and the violet next to the yellow. White, red, and pink 
flowers are never seen to greater advantage than when surrounded with green 
leaves, or white flowers ; on the other hand, we should always separate pink 
flowers from those that are either scarlet or crimson ; orange, from orange- 
yellow flowers / yellow flowers from greenish-yellow flowers ; blue from violet- 
blue, red firom orangie, pink from violet 

By grouping colors together which are not complementary, or which do not 
rightly contrast with each other, we produce a discordant efffect upon the eje, 
analogous to the discord which is produced upon the ear by instruments out of 
tune. It is always necessary that, if one part of the dress be highly ornamented, 
or consists of various colors, a portion should be plain, to give repose to the eye. 

Black being the complementary color of white, the efibct of black drapery 
upon the color of the skin or &ce is to make it appear pale, or whiter than it 
usually is. 

The optical efibct of dark and black dresses is to make the figure appear 
smaller; hence it is a suitable color for stout persons. On the contrary, white 
and light-colored dresses make persons appear larger. Large patterns or de- 
ogns upon dress, make the figure appear shorter: longitudinal stripes, if not 
too wide, add to the height of the figure; horizontal stripes have a contrary 
tendency, and are very ungraceful* 

whatisaKain- 694. The Rainbow is a semicircular band 
^^^ or arch, composed of the seven different colors, 
generally exhibited upon the clouds during the occurrence 
of rain in sunshine. 

How is A rain- The raiubow is produced by the refraction 
bowproducedf g^jj^j reflection of the solar rays in the drops of 
falling rain. 

* The following enrioni facts are known to persons employed in trade u—** When a pur- 
chaser has for a coiudderable time looked at a yellow fabric, and is then shown orange or 
scarlet stnflk, he considers them to be amaranth-red, or crimson, for there is a tendency 
in the eye, excited by yellow, to see violet, whence all the yellow of the scarlet or orange 
doth disappears, and the eye sees red, or red tinged with scarlet Again, if there are 
presented to a buyer, one after another, fourteen pieces of red cloth, he will consider the 
last six or seren less beautiful than those first seen, although the pieces be identically the 
tame. Now what is the cause of this error in judgment? It is that the eyes having 
seen seven or eight red pieces in succession, are In the same condition as if they hsA 
regarded fixedly during the same period of time a single piece of red doth; they have 
Ihen a tendency to see the complementary color of red, that is to say, green. This tend- 
ency goes, of necessity, to enfeeble the brilliancy of tlie red of the pieces seen Uter. In 
•rder that the merchant may not be the sufferer by this failing of the eyes of his cus- 
tomer, he must take care after having shown the latter seven pieces of red, to present to 
him some pieces of green doth, to restore the eyes to their natural state. If the sight of 
the green be suffidenUy prolonged to exceed the normal state, the eyes will acquire a 
tendency to see red; then the last seven pieces will appear more beaatiM than tb« 
«thers.**~CAMreu{ on Color. 
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What ezperi- 
menta prore 
the deeompod- 
tionofUghtb7 
drops of wa- 
terf 



695. Rainbows are also fonned when the sun shines upon drops of watef 
^klling in quantity from fountains, water&lls, paddle-wheels, etc. 

That the rainbow results from the decomposition of the solai 
rays by drops of water, may be proved by the following simi 
pie experiment: — ^If we take a glass globe filled with water, 
and suspend it at a certain height in the solar rays above the 
eye, a spectator standing with his back to the sun m^ seo 
the refraction and reflection of red light; % then, the globe be lowered 
slowly, the observer retainmg his position, tlie red light wiU be replaced 
by orange, and this in its turn by yellow, and so on, the globe at dif- 
ferent heights presenting to the eye the seven primitive colors in succession. 
If now, in the place of the globe occupying different positions, we sub- 
stitute drops of water, we have a ready explanation of the phenomena of 
the rainbow. 

Drops of rain, suspended to grass or bushes, may be frequently foond to 
appear to the eye of a bright red; and by slightly changing the position of the 
eye, the colors oi the drop may be made to appear successively yellow, green, 
blue, violet, and also colorless. This also proves that rays oi light, fiillmg in 
certain directions upon drops of water, are refracted thereby and decomposed 
into colored rays that become visiblo to the eye when it is situated in the 
proper direction. 



Fig. 269. 



T)ie principles of the 
formation of the rain- 
bow may be fiirther 
illustrated by Fig. 269. 
Let A B and C be three 
drops of rain; S A, 
S B, and S C, three 
rays of the sun. The 
ray S A, by refraction, 
is divided into three 
colors; the blue and 
yellow are bent above 
the eye, D, and the 
red enters it. 

The ray, S B, is di- 
vided into three col- 
ors; the blue is bent above the eye, and the red &lls below the eye D, but 
the yellow enters it 

The ray, S 0, is also divided mto three colors. The blue (whidi is 
bent most) enters the eye, and the other two &11 below it Thus the 
eye sees the blue of 0, and of all drops in the position of 0; the 
yellow of B, and of all drops in the position of B; and the red of A, 
and of all drops in the position of A. The same may be also inferred 
respecting the other four colors of the spectrum; and thus the eye sees 
ft rainbow. 
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What are the ^^^ lainbow can be seen only when it rains, 
SSS?taJSS ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ point of the heavens which is op- 
to^ a rain- posite to the sun. 

Hence a rainbow is always observed to be situated in the 
west in the morning^ and in the east in the afternoon. 

It is also necessary for the production of a rainbow 
that the height of the sun above the horizon should not 
•xceed forty-two degrees. 

Hence we generally observe this phenomenon in the morning, or toward 
evening; and it is only in the winter, when the sun stands very low, that the 
nunbow is sometimes seen at hours approaching noon. 

la the same "^ *^® ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^®^ greatly in refrangibility, only a 
rainbow seen Single and different-colored ray from each drop will reach the 
i^eb^aUper- ^y^ ^f^ spectator; but as in a shower there is a succession 
of drops in all positions relative to the eye. the eye is en- 
abled to receive the dififerent-colored pj^ 2 to 
rays re&acted at different indma- 
tions. This is clearly illustrated in 
fig. 2*70, in which S represents 
rays of the sun fidling upon suc- 
cessive drops, R, 0, Y, G, B, I, V; 
but a single colored ray, and a 
different one fi>r each drop^ will 
reach the eye. As no two spec- 
tators can occupy exactly the same 
position, no two can see the same 
color reflected from the same drop ; 
. and consequently no two persons see the same rainbow. 

Ih the fonnation of a rainbow each colored ray reflectea 
h^^m^^' ^^^^'"^ ^^ Ming drops of rain, enters the eye at a different inclin- 
ation or angle. But the several positions of those drops, 
which alone are capable of reflecting the same color at the same angle, to 
the eye constitute a dide, — and hence the bands of color which make up a 
rainbow, appear circular. 

What are pri- Two raiubows are not unfrequently observed 
OTdM^*i5Sl a-* *^® same time, the one being exterior to, 
^^■' and less strongly developed than the other. 

The inner arch, which is the brightest, is called the pri- 
mary bow, and the outer, or fainter arch, the secondary 
bow. The order of colors in the inner bow is also th^ re- 
verse of that in the outer bow. 
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FiO. 272. 



Hoir is the ^ho inner, or primary rainbow, which is the 
S?™SJnJ^"" one ordinarily seen, is formed by two refrac- 
tions of the solar ray, and one reflection, the 
ray of light entering the drops Fiq. 271. 

at the top, and being reflected to 
the eye from the bottom. 

Thus, in Kg. 271, the ray S A of the pri- 
maxy rambow strikes the drop at A, is ro- 
firacted, or bent to B, the back part of the 
inner sar&oe of the drop ; it is then reflected 
to 0, the lower part of the drop, when it is 
refracted again, and so bent as to come di- 
rectly to the eye (^ the spectator. 
How is the Bee- The socondary, or outer rainbow, is produced 
bSw^rmJS"" ^y *^^ refractions of the solar ray, and two 
reflections, the ray of light entering the drops 
at the bottom, and being reflected to the eye from the top. 

Thus, in Fig. 272, the ray S B of the seo- 
ondary bow strikes the bottom of the drop 
at B, is refracted to A^ is then reflected to 
C, is again reflected to D, when it is again 
refracted or bent, till it reaches the eye of 
the spectator. 

The position and formation of the primary 
and secondaiy nunbows are represented in 
Fig. 273. Thus, in the formation of the pri- 
mary bow, the ray of light S strikes the drop 
n at a, is refracted to 5, reflected to g, and 
leaving the drop at this point, is refiracted 
to the eye of the spectator at 0. In the formation of the secondary bow, 
the ray W strikes the drop p at the bottom at the point iy is refracted to d^ 
reflected to/ and thence to e, and refracted from the top of the drop, pro> 
ceeds to the eye of the spectator at 0. 

The reason the outer bow is paler than the inner is because it is formed by 
fays which have undergone a second internal reflection, and after every re- 
flection light becomes weaker. 

What are Halos are colored rays which are sometimes 

^•*®"' seen surrounding luminous bodies, especially 

the sun and moon. They are occasioned by the refraction 
and decomposition of light by particles of moisture, or 
crystals of ice floating in the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere, and are never seen when the sky is perfectly clear. 
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Fig. 273. 
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The production of halos may be illustrated experimentally, by c^stallizing 
various salts upon plates of glaa.^, and looking through the plates at the sun, 
or a candle. A few drops of a saturated solution of alum, spread over a 
glass so as to crystallize quickly, will cover it with an imperfect crust of crya- 
talsi, scarcely visible to the eye. Upon looking at a luminous body through 
the glass plate, with the smooth side next the eye, three fine halos will be 
perceived encircling the source of light 

The fact that halos, or rings round the moon, are more frequently observed 
than solar halos, is dependent upon the circumstance that the sun's light is 
too intense and dazzling to allow the halo to be recognized. Halos may bo 
observed most frequently in the winter season, and in high northern latitudepnT^P^ 

What ia the ^96. The beautiful crimson appearance ofT 

JS^^SaraS^ the clouds after sunset in the western horizon, 

roi^**°^d ^^ ^"® ^° ^ great measure to the fact that the 

«"»»*' red rays of the solar light are less refrangible 



Fig. 274. 




than any of the 
other colored rays, 
and in conse- 
quence of this, 
they are not bent 
out of their course 
so much as the 
blue and yellow 
rays, and are the 
last to disappear. 
For the same rea- 
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son they are the first to appear in the morning when the 
sun rises^ and impart to the morning clouds red or crim* 
son colors. 

Let ua suppose, as in Fig. 2*74, a ray of light proceeding from the sun, S^ 
to enter the earth's atmosphere at the point P. The red rays, which com- 
pose in part the solar beam, being the least refrangible, or the least deviated 
from their course, will reac^h the eye of a spectator at the point A ; while 
the yellow and blue rays, being refracted to a greater degree, will reach the 
Bur&ce of the earth at the intermediate points B and 0. They will, conse- 
quently, be quite invisible from the point A. 

The red and golden appearance of the clouds at morning and evening is 
also due in part to the &ct, that aqueous vapor on the point of being con- 
densed, only allows the red and yellow rays of light to pass through it For 
this reason, if the sun be viewed through a column of steam escaping from 
a boiler, it appears of a deep red, or crimson color. The same thing may be 
notioed during a drought in summer, when the aur is filled with dry exhala- 
tions. 

What tfl 697. The irregular brilliancy of the stars, 

Twinkiingf tnowH as twiukUng, is supposed to be due to 
unequal reflections of light occasioned by inequalities and 
undulations in the atmosphere. 

How is color 698. Light, according to the undidatoiy 
tSlSJ^duuto^ theory, is occasioned by the vibrations or un- 
theoryofiightf (Julatious of a Certain elastic medium diffused 
throughout all space, called* Ether. Color, according to 
this theory, depends on the number of vibrations which 
are made in a certain time ; those vibrations which are the 
most rapid, producing upon the eye the sensation of violet, 
and those which are the slowest, the sensation of red. 

The analogy between sound and lighti accordmg to the 
S'^there*^**^ undulatory theory, is perfect, even in its minutest circum- 
tween color and stances. When a certain number of vibrations of a musical 
muaic^^ ^ chord are caused in a given time, we produce a required 
sound ; as the vibrations of the chord vary fi^m a quick to a 
slow rate, we produce sounds sharp or grave. So with light ; if the rate at 
which the ray undulates is. altered, a diOerent sensation is made upon the 
organs of vision. 

The number of aerial vibrations per second required to produce any particu- 
lar note in music has been accurately calculated, and it is also known thai 
the ear is able to detect vibrations producuig sound, through a range com- 
mencing with 15, and reaching as far as 48,000 in a second. So also in the 
case of lights the frequency of vibrations of the other required for the produc- 
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tion of any particular color has been determined, and the length of the waves 
corresponding to these vibrations. 

What rdatioa The wavcs requisite to produce red are the 
^^ wave^" largest ; orange comes next ; then yellow, 
bn!«^s"f*th; green, blue, indigo, and violet, succeed each 
difbrentooiorsr other, the waves of each being less than the 
preceding. The rapidity of vibration is in the same order, 
the waves producing red light vibrating with the least 
rapidity, and the waves producing violet with the greatest 
rapidity. 

To produce red light it is necessary that 40,000 waves or undulations should 
be comprised within the space of a single inch, and that 480 billions of vibra- 
tions should be executed in one second of time; while, for the production of 
violet, 60,000 waves within an inch, and 720 billions of vibrations per second 
are required.* 

699. As two sets of sound-waves or vibra- 

ught be madfl tious may so combine as to modify or destroy 

^'^ each other, and thus produce partial or total 

silence, so two waves or vibrations of light may be made 

to interfere and produce various colors, or entire darkness. 

* It may perhaps be asked, irith something of Incredulity, how such a result could pos- 
sibly hare been arrived at, with any degree of scientific accuracy. The problem, how- 
erer, is not a difficult one. 

In the first place, Newton, by a series of perfectly satisfactory and beautiful experi- 
ments, ascertained the number of wares or undulations of the diflferent colored rays 
eomprised within the space of an inch. 

Let us now suppose an object of any particular color, a red star, for example, to ba 
viewed from a distance. From the star to the eye there proceeds a continuous line of 
waves ; these waves enter the pupil, and impinge upon the retina ; for each wave which 
thus strikes the retina, there will be a separate pulsation of that membrane. Its rate of 
pulsation, or the number of pulsations which it makes per second, will therefore be known, 
if we can ascertain how many luminous waves ^nter the eye per second. 

It has been already shown that light moves at the rate of about 200,000 miles per 
second ; it follows, that a length of ray amounting to 200,000 miles must enter the pupil 
each second ; the number of times, therefore, per second, which the retina will vibrate, 
wHI be the same as the number of the luminous waves contained in a ray 200,000 miles 
long. 

Let us tike the case of red light In 200,000 miles there are, in round numbers, 
2,000,000,000 feet, and therefore 13,000,000,000 inches. In each of these 12,000,000,000 of 
Inches there are 40,000 waves of red light In the whole length of the ray, therefore, there 
are 480,000,000,000,000 waves. Since this ray, however, enters the eye in one second, 
and the retfna must pulsate once for each of these waves, we arrive at the astounding 
eonclusion, that when we behold a red object, the membrane of the eye trembles at the 
rate of 480,000,000,000,000 of times between every two ticks of a common deck I 

In the same manner, the rate of pulsation of the retina corresponding to other tints of 
colors is determined ; and it is found that when violet is perce^vqid, it trem)})e8 i^t the T9U^ 
of 790,000,000,000,000 of times per 8econd.^Lar(Znsr. 
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_ .. If we stand at the junction of two streams of water, it will 

ititerferenooof be noticed that when the waves from each meet in the samo 
JshJjjPjy^*'®® state of vibration, the resulting wave will be equal to the two 
combined; i^ however, one wave is half an undulation behind 
the other, the crest of one will meet the hollow of the other, and compara- 
tively smooth water- will be the result So if two pencil rays of light, radiat- 
ing ftom iwo points, reach a point of interference at the same degree of ele- 
vation, a spot of double the luminous intensity- of either will be produced; 
but if one is half a vibration behind the other, the result will be^ Uiat a daik 
instead ot a light spot will be apparent. * 

Hotr is color The brilliant tints of soap bubbles, and thin 
th^"il!terfe^ plates of diflferent transparent bodies, are ex- 
•nee of light? amples of the interference of light ; for the 
undulations reflected from the first surface interfere with 
those reflected from the second, and thus produce the 
various colors. 

The varying play of colors exhibited by films of oil on the surface of water, 
and the iridescent appearance of mother-of-pearl, the scales of fishes, and the 
wings of some msects, are all phenomena resulting from the interference of light 

whatis double 700. Doublo rcfractiou is a property which 
ref»ction? cortaiu transparent substances possess, of 
causing a ray of light in passing through them to undergo 
two refractions ; that is, the single ray of light is divided 
into two separate rays. 



FiO. 275. 




PiQ. 216. 



A very common mineral called " Iceland spar," 
which is a crystallized form of carbonate of lune, ia 
a remarkable example of a body possessing double 
refracting properties. It is usu£dly transparent and 
colorless, and its crystals, as shown in Fig. 275, havo 
the geometrical form of a rhomb, or rhomboid ; — ^this 
term being applied to a solid bounded by parallel 
faces, inclined to each other at an angle of 105<*. 

Yti -x--* *v The manner hi which a crystal of 

Illaitrate tne - , , ,. . , «*,... 

phenomenon of Iceland spar divides a ray of light m- 
double refrao- ^ ^^q separate portions is clearly 
shown in Fig. 276; m which S T 
represents a ray of light, fallmg upon a surface of a 
crystal of Iceland spar, A D E C, in a perpendicular di- 
rection. Instead of passmg through without any refrac- 
tion, as it would in case it had fallen perpendicularly upon 
the surface of glass, the ray is divided into two separate 
rays, the one, T 0, being hi the direction of the original 
ray, and the other, T E, bemg bent or refracted. The 
first of these raya^ or the one whidi follows the ordmaiy 
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law of refraction^ is called the " ordinary'^ raj ; the second, which fisllows ft 
different law, is called the " extraordinarj" raj. 

_ • If we look at a small object, as ft 

^* * dot( a letter, or a line, through a 

plate of glass, it appears single; but 
if a plate of Iceland spar be sub- 
stituted, a double unage will be per* 
eeived, as two dots, two letters, two 
lines, etc. This result of double re- 
fraction is represented in Fig. .277. 
Ciystala of many other substances, 
such as mica, the topaz, gypsum, eta, 
1 the property of double refraction, but not in so remarkable a degree 
as Iceland spar. 

.^ In all these crystals, there are one or more directions along 

axes of double which objects when viewed through them appear single; 
refraction? these directions are termed the lines, or axes of double re- 

fraction. In the case of Iceland spar, there is one axis of double refraction, 
i e., one direction along which objects when viewed appear single; this is in 
the direction of the line A B, Fig. 275, which joins the two obtuse three* 
sided angles. If the summits A and B be ground down and polished, no 
double refraction will occur in looking through the crystal in this direction. 
To what is the '^^^ *^® phenomenon of double refraction is due entirely to 
phenomenon of the molecular structure of the medium through which light 
tion duet ^^ passes, is proved by takinp: a cube of regularly annealed glass, 
which produces but one refracted ray, and heating it unequally, 
by subjecting it to pressure: a change is thereby affected in the arrangement 
of its parts, and double refraction takes place. 

What is polar- 701. When a ray of light has been reflected 
isedughtr fy^^ ^]^Q surface of a body under certain 
special conditions, or transmitted through certain trans- 
parent crystals, it undergoes a remarkable change in its 
properties, so that it is no longer reflected and refracted 
as before. The effect thus produced upon it has been 
called polarization, and the ray or rays of light thus af- 
fected are said to be polarized. 
What are the The uamc polos is given in physics in gen- 

poles of abodyf ^^^^ ^^ ^J^^ gj^gg ^j. ^j^^g ^jf g^j^y hodj which 

enjoy, or have acquired any contrary properties. 

Thus, the opposite ends or sides of a magnet have contrary properties, in- 
asmuch as each attracts what the other repels. The opposite ends of an elec- 
tric or galvanic arrangement are, for like reasons, denominated poles. So also 
hi the case of light^ the rays which have been reflected or transmitted under 
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peculiar oonditiona are said to possess poles, because in some positioiis fhe j 
can be reflected and in others tbej can not, and these positions are at right 
angles to one another. 

£xiiiainfh dis- *^^^' "^^ phenomenon of polarized light was disooyered in 
coreryandph*- 1808, bjKalus, a yooog engines ofEicer of Paris. On one 
SulbBed^i^t^* occasion, as he was viewing through a double refracting 
prism of Iceland spar the light of the sun reflected from a glass 
window in one of the French palaces, he observed some very peculiar effects. 
The window accidentally stood open like a door on its hinges at an angle of 
64^, and Malus noticed that the light reflected fiom this angle was entirely 
altered in its character. 

This alteration in the character of the light reflected fix>m the glass window, 
which was thus first observed by Malus, may be made dear by the following 
experiment : — Suppose we have a cylinder with a mirror at one end of it If 
we point this to the sun, and receive the image on a distant screen, we may 
turn the cylinder round on its axis, and the reflected ray will be found to revolve 
constantly with it But if now, instead of receiving the ray direct from the sun, 
we allow a beam reflected fi'om a glass plate^ at an angle of about 54^, to £J1 
upon the mirror, and then be reflected on the screen, it will be found that the 
point of light will not have the same properties as that previously examined ; 
it will be altered in its degree of intensity as the cylinder turns round ; will 
have points where it is very bright, and others where it will entirely disap- 
pear. It is thus proved that light reflected from glass at an angle of about 
54^, has undergone some peculiar modification, or, as it has been termed, 
hasbec(»ne polarized. 

Certain minerals, especially those called "tourmalines^" have the prop- 
erty of polarizing a ray of light transmitted through them. 

Fia. 278. If a ray of light be caused to pass through 

a thin plate of tourmaline, as e d^ Fig. 278, 

in the direction of the line a ft, and be re- 

"^ >^Cp^J^ ceived upon a second plate, e / placed 
^^JjjjjL-/ symmetrically with the firsts it passes 
^ ^^^ through both without difficulty; but if tlie 

second plate be turned a quarter round, as 
in the direction g h^ the light is totally cut ofiEl 

noiristhepoi- Acxjording to the undulatoiy theory, the dit 
MffM^Spiafa- ference between common and polarized light 
•*' may be explained by supposing that in com- 

mon light the vibrations of the ether which produce it 
take place in every possible direction, transverse to the 
path of the ray ; but in polarized light they take place 
in only one direction, or are all in one plane. 

Thus, in the passage of a ray of light through the plate of tourmaline, 
only one set of vibrations is transmitted, while the others are absorbed. 
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The transmitted ray, having all its vibrations in one 
direction, readiljr passes through a second plate of 
tourmaline, the structural arrangement of which is 
symmetrical with that of the first; but if this ar- 
rangement be altered by taming the plate partially 
romid, the vibrations are intercepted. In the same 
manner a sheet of paper, c d, Fig. 279, may be slipped 
through a grating, a 5, its plane oomciding with the length of the bars; but 
can no longer go through when it is tamed, as at e/ a quarter round. . 

Light is polarized by reflection from many 
ieedV nn^ di£ferent substances, such as glass, water, air, 
satotan^ ' cbouy, mother-of-pearl, surfaces of crystals, 
thaa guuT ^^ ^ ^^^^ providod that the light falls at a 
certain angle peculiar to each surface. This angle is 
called the polarizing angle.* 

,^^ Since the discovery of polarized light, its principles have 

of the practical been applied to the determination of many practical results. 

^Elrt^duihtf ^^'' ^* ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ *^^* ^ reflected light, come from 
whence it may, acquires certain properties which enable us 
to distingpiish it jfrom direct light ; and the astronomer, in this way, is en- 
abled to determine with infalllblo predsion whether the light he is gazing on 
(and which may have required hundreds of years to pass from its source to 
tiie eye), is inherent in the luminous body itself or is derived from some other 
source by reflection. It has been also ascertained by Arago that light pro- 
ceeding from incandescent bodies, as red-hot iron, glass, and liquids, under a 
certain angle, is polarized light; but that light proceeding, under the same 
circumstances, from an inflamed g^aseous substance, such as is used in street 
illumination, is always in a natural state, or unpolarized. Applying these 
principles to the sun, he discovered that the light-giving substance of this 
luminary was of the nature of a gas, and not a red-hot solid or liquid body. 

In a similar manner the chemist is able to determine, by the manner in 
which light is reflected or polarized by a crystallized body, whether it has 
been adulterated by the addition of foreign substances. 

What three "^^03. Solar light, in addition to the lumin* 
fnlKdSi" *S ous principle which produces the phenomena of 
Miarughtr ^j^Jqj. ^j^^ jg |.jjg cause of vision, contains two 
other principles, viz., heat and actinism, or the chem* 
ical principle. These principles are invisible to the eye, 
and have only been discovered by their effects on other 
bodies. 

* The phenomena of polarized light are so abitmse, and depend to so great an extent 
on experimental illustration for their proper oomprehensioQ, that an extended deeerip- 
tion of them in aa elementary work ia impdasible. 
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The constitation of the solar tb.j may be compared to a bundle of three sticky 
one of which represents heat, another light, and a third the actinic principle. 
We know that these three principles exist in every ray of 
Solr that S ^^ ^^H because we are able to separate them in a great 
Ur light oon- degree from each other. Thus the luminous principle passes 
^tdpleaf '** readily through a transparent plate of alum, but nearly all the 
heat is absorbed. Certain dark-colored bodies, on the con- 
trary, allow nearly all the heat to pass, but obstruct the light. A blue glass 
extracts nearly all the light and heat of the solar ray, but allows the chem- 
£cal prmdple to pass freely ; while a yellow glass allows light and heat to 
pass, but obstructs the passage of the chemical influence. 

When we decompose a ray of solar light by 
three *prmci* means of a prism, and throw the spectrum 
fight ^aff^^ upon a screen, the luminous, the calorific, and 
^*^ the actinic radiations will each assume a dif- 

ferent position. All will be refracted by passing through 
the prism, but in different degrees. 

The calorific, or heat radiations will be refracted least, and their maximum 
point will be found but slightly thrown out of the right line which the solar 
ray would have traversed had it not been intercepted by the prism. The 
beat diminishes with much regularity on each side of this line. 

The luminous radiations are subject to a greater degree of refraction ; their 
point of maximum intensity being in the yellow ray, lying considerably above 
the pomt of greatest heai. The light diminishes on each side of it, producing 
orange, red, and crimson colors below the maximum point, and green, blue^ 
and violet above it 

The radiations which produce chemical action are more refrangible than 
either the calorific or luminous radiations, and the maximum of chemical 
power is found at that point of the spectrum where light is feeble, and where 
scarcely any heat can be detected. 

The positions in the spectrum of the heat and actinic radiations, which are 
mvisible to the* eye, may be found by experiment. Thus, if we place a deli* 
cate thermometer in the different rays of the spectrum (§ 686, Fig. 268), it 
will be found that the indigo and violet rays scarcely affect it all, while the 
yellow ray, which is the most lummous, is inferior in heating action to the 
red ray, which, yielding but little light, possesses the greatest amount of heat 
If now, the thermometer be carried a little below and just out of the red 
ray, into the darkened space, it will exhibit the greatest increase in tempera- 
ture, thus proving the presence of a heating ray in solar light, independent 
of the luminous ray. In a like manner, by substituting a chemically prepared 
surface, as a piece of photographic paper, for the thermometer, the presence 
of a chemical ray can be proved in the darkened space at the other end of the 
spectrum, and near to the blue and violet rays. 

704. Those rays of solar light which are less refrangible than any of tha 
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risible colored rays of the spectrum, have all the properties of radiant heat 
ooming from bodies of a lower temperatm^ than 800^ F. Such heat is much 
leas refrangible than red light ; but if the temperature of the radiating body 
be increased, it emit% in addition to the rays previously emitted, others of a 
liigher refrangibility, until at last some few of its rays become as refrangible 
as the least refrangible rays of light The body th^n appears of the same 
color as the least refrangible rays of Bght, and is said to be red hot If it 
be heated more, it emits, in addition to the red, still more refrangfible rays, 
Tiz., orange; then (at a higher temperature) yellow rays are added, and so 
on, until when the body is white hot, it emits all the colors visible to us; 
and in some instances (of very intense heat), even the invisible chemical rays, 
more refrangible thsm the violet, are emitted, though in less quantity than 
in the solar rays. Thus light appears to be nothing more than visible heat, 
and heat invisible light — the constitution of the eye being such that it can 
perceive one and not the other, in the same way as the ear can appreciate 
vibrations of sound more rapid than sixteen per second, but not those which 
are less rapid. 

_— . 706. The study of the chemical principle contained in the 

fact has the rays of solar light has rendered probable the curious fact, that 
chernica^^prin- ^° substance can be exposed to the sun's rays without un- 
eiple of Ught dergoing a chemical change ; and from numerous examples it 
evoiyed ? would seem that the changes in the molecular condition of 

bodies which sunlight effects during the daytime, is made up during the 
hours of night, when the action is no longer influencing them. Thus dark- 
ness appears to be essential to the healthy condition of all organized and un- 
organized forms of matter. 

Upon what does The procGss of forming Daguerreotype and 
SphStograpwS other photographic pictures, depends solely 
picturesdependf upQ^j^^j^Q actiuic, OF chemical influence of the 
solar ray. 

The term "photography," signifying light drawing, which is the general 
name given to this art, is unfortunate and ill-chosen, for not only does light 
not exerdse any influence in producing the pictures, but it tends to destroy 
them. 

-_- . .. The essential steps of the process of forming a Daguerre* 

«fl8ential stepi otype picture consist m ooating a smtable plate of metal with 
Kucrrwtype^*' ^^^ chemical compoun*«asily affected by the action of the 
proeess? solar ray. Such a coating is usually a compound of the ele« 

mentary body Iodine,'-^ The plate is then exposed to the image 
formed by the lens of a camera obscura."^ Relatively, the quantity of light and 
actinism reflected from any object are' the same ; therefore as the light and 
shadows of the luminous image vary, do will the power of producing change 
upon the plate vary, and the result will be the production of an image which 
will be a faithful copy of nature, with reversed lights and shadows; the 
lights darkening the plate^ while the shadows preserve it whiter or unaltered. 

16* 
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If the plate were then left without further care, the image formed would 
■OOQ fade away; and leave no trace on its surface. In practice, the plate is 
not exposed to the influence of light sufficiently long to form upon its sur- 
&ce an image visible to the eye, but the picture is developed, or brought out 
and rendered permanent by exposure to the vapor of mercury. This metal, 
in a state of very fine division, is condensed upon and adheres to those por- 
tions of the surface of the plate which have been subjected to the influence 
of the chemical action. Where the shadows are deep, there is scarcely a 
trace of mercury ; but where the lights are strong, the metallic dust is do- 
posited of considerable thickness. This deposition of mercury essentially com- 
pletes and fixes the picture. 

The reason why the vapor of mercury attaches itself only to those portions 
of the plate which have been affected by the chemical influence of light is not 
deflnitely known : in all probabUity, we have involved the action of several 
Ibroes. It is not, however, necessary that a sur£etce should be chemically pre- 
pared to exhibit these resultSL A polished plate of metal, a piece of marble^ 
of glass, or even wood, when partially exposed to the action of light, will, 
when breathed upon, or presented to the action of mercurial vapor, show that 
a disturbance has been produced upon the portions which were illuminated ; 
whereas no change can be detected upon the parts kept in the dark. 

That the luminous principle is not necessary for the success 
"mmt ^SSSri ^ *^® photogpraphic process, may be proved by the experi- 
that light is ment of taking a daguerreotype in absolute darkness. This 
forUuM^odnZ *^^"^ ^ accomplished in the following manner: — A large pris- 
tion of a pbo- matic spectrum is thrown upon a lens fitted into one side of a 
g^^ '^ dark chamber; and as the actinic power resides in great ac- 
tivity at a pomt beyond the violet ray, where there is no light, 
the only rays allowed to pass the lens into the chamber are those beyond the 
limit of coloration, and non-luminous ; these are directed upon any object, and 
from that object radiated upon a highly sensitive photographic sur&ce. In 
this way a picture may be formed by radiations which produce no effect upon 
the eye. 

Whatinilueiic* ^^^' ^®™ *"^ many reasons for supposing that each of the 
do the three three principles, light, heat, and actinism, included in the solar 
SmT^iS ny "^y* exercise a distinct and peculiar influence upon vegeta- 
exert on rege- tion. Thus the luminous principle controls the growth and 
******" coloration of plants, the calorific principle their ripening and 

fructification, and the chemical principle the germination of seeds. Seeds 
which ordinarily require ten or twelve days for germination, will germinate 
tinder a blue glass in two or three. The reason of this is, that the blue glass 
permits the chemical principle of light to pass freely, but excludes, in a great 
measure, the heat and the light On the contrary, it is nearly, impossible to 
make seeds germinate under a yellow glass, because it excludes nearly all 
the chemical iafiuence of the solar ray. 
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SECTION IV. 



THX BTS, AND THE PHENOIIBMA OF TISION. 



If an opening 
bo made in the 
side of a dark 
chamber hoir 
▼ill images of 
external ob- 
jects be repre- 
sented t 



TOY. If we make a small aperture through the shutter of a 
darkened room, the images of external objects will be pic- 
tured indistinctly, and in an inverted position, upon the op* 
posite wall The reason of this will appear evident from an 
inspection of Fig. 280, It will be seen that the rays of light 
diverging from the top and bottom of the object cross each 
other in passing through the aperture, and consequently form an inverted 
image. This image is rendered mere distinct with a small aperture than with 
a large one, since, in the first case, the rays which proceed from any particu* 
lar part of the object fall only upon the corresponding part of the imago, and 
are not scattered indiscriminately over the whole picture, as they would be 
if the aperture was larger. 

Fig. 280. 




Describe the 
construction of 



If; in the place of the room with an aperture in the shutter, 
we substitute a dark box, with a double-convex lens fitted 
Otacura.*™*'* "^*° ^^® ^^^^j * picture will be formed on the opposite side of 
the box, or upon a screen placed at the focal distance of the 
lens. This picture will represent, with great beauty and distinctness, whatever 
IS in front of the lens, all the objects having their proper relations of light and 
shadow, and their proper colors. Such an apparatus is called a Camera 
Obscura. } 

Fig. 281 represents the ordinary construction of the camera obscura. Ifc 
consists of a wooden rectangular box, into which the rays of the light penetrate 
through a convex lens placed at the termination of the tube B. These rays, 
if unobstructed, will form an image upon the opposite side of the box 0, but 
if they are received upon a mirror, M, inclined at an angle of 45°, their direc- 
tion is changed, and the image will be formed upon a screen, or plate of. 
ground glass, N, placed at the top of the box. By placing upon this screen a 
sheet of tracing paper, the outlines of the image may be readily copied. 
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Buch a modiflciiUon of the camera is very convenient for artists and trarelon 
in sketcliing landscapes, etc 

Fia. 281. 



How does the "^08. The mechanical arrangement of the 
tS "SmeiJ ®y® ^^ ™^^ *^^ *^® higher animals is the same 
obacuraf ^ ^j^^t of the Camera obscura, being simply a 

double-convex lens, fitted into one side of a spherical 
chamber, through which the rays of light pass to form an 
inverted picture upon the back of the chamber.* 
What Is the ^^ man, the organs of vision consist of two 
S?ro?th?lye hollow sphercs, each about an inch in diam- 
ia man ? q^q^^ filled with ccrtaiu transparent liquids, and 

deposited in cavities of suitable magnitude and form, in 
the upper part of the front of the head on each side of 
the nose. 

_ The sphere of the eye, or the eye-ball, is 

enabled to movcd in its socket by muscles attached to 

move the eye t* n* • /»•/» ^ •• 

in different di- different points of its surface, so that it is 
capable of being moved within certain limits 
in every direction. 

* This may he proved by taking the eye of a recently-killed bollock and catting a amaU 
Aole in the upper part of the hall, looking into the interior. 
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Fia. 282. The arrangement of these 

muscles is shown in Fig. 282, 
-where the external bones of 
the temple are supposed to he 
removed in order to render 
them visible. The musde, 1, 
raises the eyelid, and is con- 
stantly in action while we are 
' awake. During sleep, the 
muscle being in repose and 
relaxed, the eye-lid falls and 
protects the eye from the ao- 
^iO tion of light The muscle, 4, 
turns the eye upward; 6, 
downward; 6, outward; and 
a corresponding one on the in- 
fflde, not seen in the figure, 
turns it inward. Kos. 2 and 
10 turn the eye round its axis. 

Of what arts '^^^ ^^^ coDsists essentially of four coats, or 
doea the eye membranes, called the Sclerotic coat, the 
Choroid coat, the Cornea, and the Ketina ; 
and these coats inclose three transparent liquids, called hu- 
mors — the Aqueous humor, the Vitreous humor, and the 
Crystalline humor, the last of which has the form of a lens. 
Deacribe the The Sclcrotic coat is the external coat of the 
Sclerotic coat. ^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^^^^ which thc maintenance 

of the form of the eye chiefly depends. 




It is a strong, tough 
membrane, and to it the 
muscles which move the 
eye are attached. It cov- 
ers about four fifths of the 
external sur&ce of the 
eye-ball, leaving, however, 
two circular openings, one 
before and the other be- 
hind the eye. Its position J. 
is shown at i^ Fig. 283. 

The ^ 
Cornea 
is the clear, trans- 
parent coat which 



Fig. 283. 



I 

e 



What is the 
Cornea f 




^1 J^' 
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forms the front of the eye-ball. It is firmly united to, or 
fixed in the sclerotic coat^ like the glass in the case of a 
watch. 
The Comea la represented at a, Fig. 283. 

What is th« ^^6 Choroid coat is a delicate membrane, 
choroucoatf jj^^j^g ^^le inner surface of the sclerotic coat, 
and covered on the interior with a black pigment. 

, It la represented at k^ Fig. 283. 

mat Is tha ^h® Betina is a delicate, transparent mem- 
Betinar branc which spreads over the chief part of the 
internal surface of the eye-ball, and is situated imme- 
diately within and close to the choroid coat. 

The position of the Betina is shown at m^ Fig. 283. 

How la the re- The rctiua is formed by the expansion of a 
tina formed! jjervo Called the optic nerve, which proceeds 
from the back of the eye through the bones of the skull 
into the brain, and conveys to the brain the impressions 
made by external objects on the organs of vision. If this 
nerve were divided, notwithstanding the eye might be in 
other respects perfect, the sense of sight would be de- 
stroyed. 

Ko. 11, Fig. 282, and fi^ Fig. 283, exhibit the relative position of the 
optio nerve. 

What is the ^^ lookiug into the eye from without, we 
ij*"' perceive a flat, circular membrane, which, in 
different eyes, is of a black, blue, or gray color. This 
membrane is called the Iris, and divides the eye into two 
very unequal portions. 

The Iris is represented at c d^ Fig. 283. 

The Pupil of the eye is the circular black 
Pupu of the opening in the center of the iris, and is tha 
*^ space through which light is admitted into 

the interior of the eye. 

The open space between e and d. Fig. 283, represents the pupil. It ia^ 
properly speaking, the window of the eye, and appears black, only because 
the chamber within and behind it is dark. When a small quantity of light 
enters the eye the pupil widens or expands ; but when a large quantity enters. 
It doses or contracts. 
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The two parts into which the iris divides the eye are 
trailed the anterior and posterior chambers. 
What are the The anterior chamber, or the space before 
y^S^w Si* ^^^ ^i ^8 SHed with a fluid resembling pure 
toon? water, and therefore called the aqueous hu- 

mor ; and the posterior chamber, or the space behind the 
iris, is filled with a thick liquid, somewhat resembling the 
irhite of an egg, called the vitreous humor. 

la Fig. 283, h e repreaents the aqneoiu humor, and h the yitrtoiui humor, 
thiff last occopTing all the interior of the chamber of the eye. 

The crystalline lens is composed of a more solid sub- 
stance than either the aqueous or vitreous humor. It is 
inclosed within a transparent bag, or capsule, having the 
form of a double-convex lens, and is suspended imme- 
^iatelj behind the iris, and between the aqueous and 
vitreous humors. 

Its form and position are represented at/ ilg. 283. 
.^ow do we by 709. Rays of light proceeding from an ob- 
2S ^°pe?- j®^* *^^ entering the eye, are refracted by the 
^eiT«oideeuf comca and crystalline lens, and made to con- 
Verge to a focus at the back of the eye, and form an 
image upon the retina. This image, by producing a sen- 
sation upon the optic nerve, conveys in some unknown 
way to the mind a perception and knolvledge of the ex- 
ternal object. 

Big. 284 represents the manner in ^<3w 284. 

Vrhich the image is formed upon the 
retina in the perfect eye. The curva- 
ture of thefoomea, 8 «, and of the 
tiystaUine lens, e c, is just sufficient 
to cause the rays of light proceeding ; 
from the image, I Tj to converge to 
the right focus, m m^ u^on the retina. 

When does di«- Distiuct visiou cau only take place in the 
tfnd^TUdontaka qjq ^hcu the comca aud crystalline lens have 
such convexities as to bring the rays of light 
proceeding from an object to an exact focus upon the 
retina. % 
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How Is fheere "^^ *^* ^^ ®^ ^^* proceeding from distant objects enter 
enabled to see the eve at different anglee, they will naturallj tend to meet 
SScSt at differ- ** diflierent foci after refraction by the crystalline lens, and 
entdiatanoefl? thus form indistinct images. This is remedied by a power 
which the eye possesses of adapting itself to the direction of 
the light proceeding from various distances, so that m the healthy eye, rays 
coming from near and distant objects are all equally conyerged to a foeus on 
the same point of the retina. How the eye effects this is not certamly known, 
but it is supposed to be by increasing or diminishing the sphericity of the 
aystalline lens and cornea. 

What ia tbe ^ person is said to be near-sighted when 
S^MedneiT' ^^^ curvatuTG of the cornea and cr)'8tallino 
lens is so great, that the rays of light which 
form the image are brought to a focus before they reach 
the retina, or the back part of the eye. The objebt, there- 
fore, is not distinctly seen« 

Fig. 286 represents the manner 
in which the image is formed in 
the eye of a near-sighted person. 
The curvature of the cornea, * *, 
and of the crystalline lens, c c, is 
so great tiiat the image is formed 
at m m, in advance of the re- 
tina. 

H is h pt- Short-sightedness is remedied either by holding the otjech 
slghtedneM nearer to the eye, or by the employment of spectacles the 
remedied r glasses of which are concave lenses. In both cases the rays 

proceeding from the object enter the eye with a greater degree of divergence, 
and therefore do not converge so soon to a focus. 

What i> the '^ person is said to be far-sighted when, on 
oiuee of far- account of a flattcninor of the cornea and the 

rightednees f ^ 

crystalline lens, the rays of light do not con- 
verge sufficiently to form a distinct image upon ^e retina. 

Y^Q 286. ^S* ^^^) represents the manner 

in which the image is formed in 
the eye, when 'the cornea or crys- 
talline lens is flattened. The per* 
feet image would be produced at 
m m, behind the retina, and, of 
course, beyond the point necessary, 
to secure distinct vision. 
Bow may long. Loiig-sightedness may be remedied by the employment of 
r^tedi^M*^ spectacles, the glasses o£ which are convex lenses. These^ by 
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increasing the convergence of rays of light passing through them, bring them 
sooner to a focus in the eye^ and thus produce the image upon the right point 
of the retina.* 

Most persons of advanced age are troubled with long-sightedness, and are 
obliged to use spectacles. The reason of this is, that as the physical organi- 
zation of the body becomes enfeebled, the humors of the eye dry up, or 
are absorbed, and in consequence of this, the cornea and crystalline lena 
shrink and become flattened. 

Beside these defects of the eye, a person may have the sense of vision 
imptured or destroyed by an injury or disease of the optic nerve, or by a dimi* 
nution of the transparency of the crystalline lens ; the first of these cases is 
called amaurosis, and is incurable — ^the second, which is called cataract^ may 
be cured. 

As th imaeefl '^^ images formed by the ray^ of light upon the retina are 
oa the retina inverted. It may, therefore, be asked why all visible objects 
why do^e^ot ^® °®* appear upside down? The explanation of this curious 
Bee them up- point, which has formed the subject of much dispute, appears 
to be this: an object appears to be inverted only as it is com- 
pared with some other objects which are erect. If all objects hold the same 
relative position, none can be properly said to be inverted. Now, since all 
the images produced upon the retina hold, with relation to each other, the 
same position, none are inverted with respect to others; and as such images 
alone can be the object of vision, no one object of vision can be inverted with 
respect to any other object of vision ; and, consequently, all being seen in the 
same position, that position is called the erect position. 

710. The optic axis of the eye is a line 
opuc axis of drawn perpendicularly through the center of 

^ *^^ the cornea, and center of the eye-ball. 

^^dT*we^t ^^^ reason why with two eyes we do not see 
JSnt^ofarS! ^oul>l© is, because the axis of both eyes is 
Ject double f tumcd to onc point, and therefore the same 
impression is made on the retina of each eye. 

The law of vision for visible objects is entirely different from that for points. 
A viable object can not, in all its parts, be seen single at the same mstant of 
time, but the two eyes converge their axes to the near and the remote parts of 
it in succession, and thus give an idea of the different distances of its parts, 
jlny defect which will prevent the two eyes from moving together conjointly, 
and fbom convergmg their optic axes upon every point of an object in succes- 
sion, will be fatal to distmct vision. 

* Birds of prej are enabled to adjust their eyes so as to see objects at a great distance, 
and again those irhlch are very near. The first is accomplished by means of a muscle in 
the eye, which permits them to flatten the cornea by drawing back the crystalline lens ; 
and to enable them to perceive distinctly very near objects, their eyes are famished with 
a flexible bony rim, by which the cornea is thrown forward at will, and the eye thus ren- 
dered near-sighted. 
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jj Double vision may be produced by pressing 

ue yiidon te filii^htly from the side upon the ball of either 
eye while viewing an object ; the pressure of 
the finger prevents the ball of one eye from following the 
motion of the other, and the axis of vision in each eye 
being rendered different, we see two images. 

Strabismus, or squinting, is caused by the inability of one eye to Mow tto 
motions of the other, and persons so affected always see double ; practice^ 
however, gives them power of attending to the sensation of only one eye at a 
time. 

It is from this inability of the eye to fix its optical axis that drunkards see 
doable. 

Hoir do we ^^^' ^® j^^g® ^^ *^® distaucc and size of 
jadge of the au object by the relative direction of lines 
size of en ob- drawu from the object to the eye, and by the 
^ angle which the intersection of these lines 

makes with the eye. This angle is called the angle of 

vision. 

Fig. 287. 

A 




The student will bear in mind that an angle is simply the 

SSe*of Tlsion! inclination of two lines without any regard to their length. 

Thus, in Fig. 287, the Imes drawn from A and B, G and D, 

which may be supposed to represent rays of light, meet at the eye, and form 

an angle at the point of intersection. This augle is the angle of vision. 

If A B, Fig. 2B7, represent a man on a distant mountain, or on a church 
steeple, and D a crow dose by, the angle formed by the inclination of the 
lines proceedmg from the two objects will be equal, or the line A B, which « 
the height of the man, will subtend the same angle as the line D, which is 
the height of the crow; and therefore the man appears at such a distance no 
larger tlian a crow. 

How la th '^® nearer an object is to the eye, the greater must be the 

engie of vision inclination of the lines drawn from its extremities to intersect 

S£ y£ y ^ a°d form an angle at the eye, and consequently the greater 

will be its angle of vision. On the oontraiy, the more remoto 
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an object is finom the eye, the less will be the incUnation of the lines, and the 
less the angle of vision. The nearer an object is to the eye^ therefore^ tho 
larger it will appear. 

FlQ. 288. 




Thns the trees and houses &r down a street or avenue appear smaller than 
those near by, and the size of a vessel seen at sea diminishes with the increase 
of distance, as is shown in Fig. 288. The moon, on account of its proximity, 
appears much larger than any of the stars or planets, although \t is^ in &ct, 
very much smaller. 

Fia. 289. 
A 




Let A B, Rg. 289, represent a planet, and C D the moon. The angle of 
Tision which the planet A B makes with the eye at G, is evidently less than 
the angle which the moon subtends at the same point To a spectator at G, 
therefore, A B, though much the larger body, will appear no larger than 
£ F; whereas the moon, D, will appear as large as the Ime G D. 

When wiu an "^^12. When an object is so remote, or so 
t^^ *?S!S small, that lines drawn from its extremities 

as a mere / 

point f fQfijj i^Q appreciable angle at the eye, the ob- 

ject appears as a mere speck or point. 
How tman an ^^^ ^J^j ^^^^ *^ Ordinary amount of light, 
to'uwl"!*?"*'* can see an object which occupies in the field 
of view a space of only the sixtieth of a de- 
gree (or one minute). 

This space is about the 100th of an inch in a circle of twelve inches diameter, 
the eye being supposed to be in the center of the circle. Now a body smaller 
than this at six inches from the eye, or any thing, however large, placed so 
fu torn the eye as to occupy in the field of viewless space than tliia^ is invia* 
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ible to^ordinary sight. At four miles off, a man becomes thus inyidble, and 
a pin-head near by will hide a house on a distant hill.* 

What do we ^^^' When we say we see an object, we 
S^^rweU mean that the mind is taking cognizance of a 
otject? picture or image of the object formed on the 

retina. The manner in which the sensation is conveyed 
by the optic nerve to the brain, and a knowledge of the 
external object imparted to the mind, is entirely un- 
known. 

_ . As the picture, or image on the retina, is formed on a com- 

of sight giro paratively flat sur£ice, the sense of sight can not of itself af- 
wpSono^fSSi ^^"^ *^y immediate perception of the distance, size, or position 
Rise, position, of external objects. This knowledge we gain by experience 
*'°' derived from continued observation, and from the other senses. 

A young child has no conception of distance, and grasps at the moon as if 
it were an object immediately within its reach. Persons bom blind and re- 
stored to sight by surgical operations, although able to see distinctly, can not 
properly comprehend any object or prospect before them. " I see men as 
trees walking," said the man bom blind when restored to sight. Individuals 
thus situated acquire the correct sense of vision only by degrees, like infants, 
and it is by experience that they learn to walk about among the objects 
around them, without the continual apprehension of striking themselves 
against every thing they behold. 

What ii Per- Perspective is the name given to that science 
ipeckivef which tcachcs how to draw on a plane surface 
true pictures of objects as they appear to the eye from any 
distance and in any position. 

The skill of the artist consists in rightly applying the laws and principles 
of perspective ; and a picture is perfect to the extent in which it agrees with 
our experience of the objects it represents. 

714. Many optical and mental delusions are occasioned 
in estimating the size, figure, and position of objects, by 

* ** The smaHeet particle of a white anhetanee distingnishable by the naked eye apon a 
black ground, or of a black sabstance upon a white ground, is about the l-400th of an 
Inch square. It Is poBsible, by the closest attention, and by the most fnvorable direction 
of light, to recognize particles that are only 1 -640th of an inch square, but without any 
sharpness or certainty. But particles which strongly reflect light may be seen when not 
half the size of the least of the foregoing: thus, gold dust of the fineness of 1 -1125th of an 
inch may be discerned by the naked eye in common daylight When particles that can 
not be distinguished by themselves with the naked eye are placed in a row, they become 
visible ; and hence the delicacy of vision is greater for lines than for single particles. 
Thus, opaque threads of no more than l-4900th of an inch across, or about half the diam- 
eter of the silkworm^s fiber, may be discerned with the naked eye when they are held 
toward the light.*'— Dr. Ckurpenter. 
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an erroneous application of the experience which in ordi- 
nary cases supplies true and accurate conclusions. 

Thus, to most persona a conflagration at night, howeyer 
Biiigadgv the distant, appears as if very near. The explanation of this mis- 
distanoe of a ^^q jg ^ follows: — Light radiating from a center rapidly 
nij^fc r weakens as the distance from the center increases, being, for 

instance, only one fourth part as intense at double the dis- 
tance. The eye learns to make these allowances, and by the clearness and 
intensity of the light proceeding from the object, judges with considerable ac- 
curacy of the comparative distance. But a Are at night appears uncommonly 
brilliant, and therefore seems near. 

The evening-star rising over a hill-top, appears as if situated directly over 
the top of the eminence. The reason of this also is, that in judging we make 
brightness and clearness to depend on contiguity, as it ordinarily does ; and 
as the star is bright, we unconsciously think it near us. 
"Wh do them ^^ consequence of terrestrial objects being placed in dose 

and moon ap. comparison, the sun and moon appear larger at their rising 
whSi ristagand *°^ settmg than at any other time. This illusion is wholly a 
setting than at mental one, since the organs of vision do not present to us a 
ot er times 7 larger image of the sun or moon in the horizon than when in 
the zenith, or overhead. 

Whr does the "^® moon, although a sphere, appears to be a flat surface, 
moon, a sphere, since it is SO remote that we are unable to distinguish any 
2tsB^aro r * difference between the length of the rays reflected from the 
circumference, and those reflected from the center. 
Thus the rays A D and G D, Fig. 290, appear to be no longer than the ray 
_ B D ; but if all the rays seem 

of the same length, the part B 
y will not seem to be nearer to 
us than A and C ; and there- 
fore the curve ABC will look 
like a flat, or horizontal eurface. The rays A D and G D are 240,000 miles 
long. The ray B D is 238,910 miles long. 

What two 715. In order that the eye may see distinctly, 

wJSSfor^dill the picture formed upon the retina must be 
tioct vision? illuminated to the right degree, and it must 
also remain sufficiently long upon the retina to produce a 
sensation upon the optic nerve. 

The image of an object on the retina may be illuminated too much or too 
little to produce a sensible perception of its form. Thus, we can gaui no idea 
of the form of the sun by viewing it in the clear sky, because the degree of 
illumination is so great, that the sense of vision is overpowered, just as sounds 
are sometimes so intense as to be deafening. That it is the intense splendor 
alone which prevents a distinct perception of the sun's figure^ is rendered 
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erident by tho fact that when a portion of the light is cut off hj a colored 
glass, or a thin cloud, the image, of the sun is seen distinctly. On the oon- 
traiy, we fail to perceive many stars at night, because the images they pro- 
duce on the retina are too faintly illuminated to produce sensation. That 
some light from such stars actually enters the eye, is proved by the fact that 
if we place a lens before the eye, and collect a greater quantity of their light 
upon the retina^ they at once become visible. 

om the ej* The eye possesses a liipited power of accom- 
SS2el*Jmi! modating itself to various degrees of illumi- 
■^***»''' nation. In the dark, the pupil of the eye 
enlarges its opening, and allows a greater number of rays 
to fall upon the retina ; in the light, the pupil contracts 
in proportion to the intensity of the illumination, and 
diminishes the number of rays falling upon the retina. 

,_. . . This change does not take place instantaneously. When 

fvbm*the light we leave a brilliantly illuminated apartment at night and go 
tato^tiie^dark, ^^ ^^q ^j,^ street, we are unable for a few moments to see 
diffleait at fint any thing distinctly. The reason of this is, that the pupil of 
thing?* "*^ *^® ®7®» "w^liich has become contracted in the light, is unable 
to collect sufficient rays from the objects in the dark to see 
them distinctly. In a few moments, however, the pupil dilates, allows more 
rays to pass through its aperture, and we see more distinctly. The reverse 
of this takes place when we go from the dark into the light Cats, owls, and 
some other animals are able to see distinctly in the dark, because they have 
the power of enlargmg the pupils of their eyes so as to collect the scattered 
rays of light. 

Every impression made by light remains for a certain length of time on 
the retina of the eye, according to the intensity of its effects, and a measur- 
able period is necessary to produce a sensation. 

What faeti ^® *"^ unable, when riding rapidly on a railroad, to count 
proTeth« con- the posts of an adjoinuig fence, because the light from each 

i!Si!g?S^nS5 P*^^ ^^ ^P^^ *^® ®y® ^ ^^^ ^^^^ succession, that the dif- 
retina after the ferent images become confused and blended, and we do not 
apMwedr obtain a distinct vision of the particular parts. 

If we rotate a stick, lighted at one end, somewhat rapidly, 
it seems to produce a complete circle of fire ; the reason of this is, that tho 
€ye retains the image of any bright object for some little time alter the object 
is withdrawn ; and as the light of the stick returns to each particular pomt of 
its path before the image previously formed has faded from the retina, it seems 
to form a complete ckcle of fire. 

y^ . j^ This continuance of the impression of external objects on 

dark when we the retina after the light proceeding from them has ceased to 
^^^^' act, is the reason also why we are not sensible of darkness 

when we wink. 
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The apparent motion of certain colored figures in worsted work, known by 
the name of the " dancing mice," is due to the &ct that when the sur&ca 
is moved in a particular direction, as from side to side, the impression of the 
color on the retina remains for an appreciable interval after the figures have 
moved, and this gives to them an apparent motion. This effect will not, 
however, take place unless the colors of the figures and the ground-work are 
yerjr brilliant and complementary of each other, as red upon a green ground. 

When Is motion 716. No motion is perceptible to the eye 
SoSreye?** which bas a less apparent velocity tban one 
degree per minute. 

It is for this reason that the motions of the heavenly bodies are invisible, not- 
withstanding their immense velocity. The apparent motion of the sun, moon, 
and stars, owing to the revolution of the earth, is one quarter of a degree a 
minute ; but if the earth revolved on its axis in six hours instead of twenty- 
lour, then the celestial bodies would have a motion of one degree per minute, 
and their movements would be distinctly perceptible. 

For the same reason, the motions of the hands of a clock are not per- 
ceptible to the eye. 

On the contrary, when a body moves with such rapidity from one position 
to another, that its image does not remain long enough upon one point of the 
retina to sufficiently impress it, it becomes invisible. Hence it is that a 
ball discharged from a cannon, and passing transversely across the eye, is not 
seen. 

How ii app»- Apparent motion is affected by distance, and 
fSterby"^ the motion of a body which is visible at one 
*^*®' distance may be invisible at another, inasmuch 

as the angular velocity will be increased as the distance is 
diminished. 

Thus, if an object at a distance of51i feet fi-om the eye move at the rate 
of a foot per second, it will appear to move at the rate of one degree per 
second, inasmuch as a line one foot long at 57^ feet distance subtends an 
angle of X)ne degree. Now if the eye be removed from such an object to & 
distance of 115 feet, the apparent motion will be half a degree, or thirty min-^ 
utes per second ; and if it be removed to thirty times that distance, the ap* 
parent motion will be thirty times slower. Or if, on the other hand, the eyo 
be brought nearer to the object, the apparent motion will be accelerated i« 
•xactly the same proportion as the distance of the eye is diminished. 

A cannon-ball moving at 1,000 miles an hour transversely to th« line of 
vision, and at a distance of fifty yards from the eye, will be invisible, since it 
will not remain a sufficient time in any one position to produce perception. 
The moon, however, moving with more than double the velocity of the can- 
non-ball, being at a distance of 240,000 miles, has an apparent motion so slow 
as to be imperceptible to the unassisted eye. 
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OPTICAL INSTBUKENTS. 



Describe 
portable eai 
eraobeeun. 



Che 




Fia. 292. 



*ll*l. The portable camera obacura, such as is ordinarQ^ 
used for photographic purposes, consists of a pair of achro- 
matic double convex lenses, set in a brass mounting (see Fig. 
Pig. 291. 291), into a box consisting of two parts, one of which 

slides within the other. The total length of the box is 
adjusted to suit the focal distance of the lens. In the 
back of the box, which can be opened, there is a square 
piece of ground glass which receives the images of the 
H objects to which the lens is directed, and hy sliding the 
movable part of the box in or out, the 
ground glass can be brought to the 
precise focus. The interior of the box 
is blackened all over to extinguish 
any stray light. 

The appearance of the camera as ^ Jjrv 
described is represented by Fig. 292. Ml j) 

What are Speo- 718. SpectO- *^l^ 

*****■' cles consist of 
two glass or crystal lenses, 
of such a character as to 

remedy the defects of vision in imperfect eyes, — ^mounted 
in a frame so as to be conveniently supported before the 




,^ , ^ Spectacles are of two kinds, namely those 

What are the , .-^ , , , . ^ . /. , . 

two Tarietiee With convcx glasscs, which magnify objects, 
or bring their images nearer to the eyes ; 
and those with concave glasses, which diminish the ap- 
parent size of objects, or extend the limits of distinct 
vision. 

Some persons, in order to protect the eye from exces^ve light, use blue 
glasses as spectacles ; they are, however, more mischievous than useful, since 
they absorb different parts of the spectrum unequally, and transmit the violet 
and blue rays. 

What ia a Mi- 719. A Microscopc is any instrument which 

*~**^' magnifies the images of minute objects, and 

enables us to see them with greater distinctness. This 

result is produced by enlarging the angle of vision under 
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which the object is seen — since the apparent magnitude 
of every body increases or diminishes with the size of this 
angle. 

Microscopes are of two kinds — simple and compound. 
«r fhe ^^ *^® simple microscope, the object under 
two yarietie; examination is viewed directly, either by a 

•fmicroseoposr , . • 

Simple or compound converging lens. 
In the compound microscope, an optical image of tho 
object, produced upon aa enlarged scale, is thus viewed. 

The siinple microscope is generally a simple convex lens, in the focos of 

which the object to be examined 
is placed. Little spheres of glass^ 
formed by melting glass threads 
in the flame of a candle, form 
very powerful microscopes. 

Fig. 293 represents the mag- 
nifying principle of the micro- 
scope. An eye at E would see 
the arrow A B, under the visual 
angle A B B ; but when the 
lens, F F' is interposed, it is 
seen under the visual angle at 
Af E B'l and hence it appears 



FlQ. 293. 




much enlarged, as shown in the image A' B', 

Fig. 294 represents the most im- 
proved form of mounting a simple 
microscopa A horizontal support, 
capable of bemg elevated or depressed 
by means of a screw and ratch-work, 
D, sustains a double-convex lens, A. 
The object to be viewed is placed 
upon a piece of glass, C, upon a stand- 
ard, B, Immediately below the lens. 
As it is desirable that the object to 
be magnified should be strongly 
illuminated, a concave mirror of glass, 
!£, is placed at the base of the instru- 
ment, inclined at such an angle as to 
reflect the rays of light which fall 
upon it directly upon the object 

^ti. th. 720. The Com- 
Sfcll??^ Vormd Micro- 
"*««*»«»' scope, in its most 



Fia. 294. 
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simple form, consists of two lenses, so arranged that 
the second lens magnifies the image formed by the first 
lens, or simple microscope. In this way the image of 
the object is examined by the eye, and not the object 
itself. 

The first of these lenses is called the object- 
glass, or objective, since it is always directed 
immediately to the object, which is placed 
very near it ; and the latter the eye-glass, or 
eye-piece, inasmuch as the eye of the observer is applied 
to it to view the magnified image of the object. 



How are the 
lenses of a 
eompoand mi- 
frr>9copedesig- 




Fig. 295 illustrates the magnifying principle of the compound microscope. 
O represents the object-glass placed near the object to be viewed, A B, and 
G, the eye-glass placed near the eye of the observer, E. The object-glass, 0, 
presents a magnified and Inverted image, a 5, of Uie object at the focus of the 
eye-glass, G. The image thus formed, by means of the second lens or eye- 
glass, G, is magnified and brought to the eye at E, so as to appear imder the 
enlarged visual angle. A' E B'. If we suppose the object-glass, 0, to have a 
magnifying power of 25 — ^that is, if the image a h equals 25 A B, and tlie 
eye-glass, G, to have a magnifying power of 4 — then the total magnifying 
power of the microscope will be 4 times 25, or 100 ; that is to say, th» 
image will appear 100 times the size of the object 

Fig. 296 represents the most approved form of mounting the lenses 
which compose a compound microscope. The tube, A, which contains in 
its upper part the eye-glass, slides into another tube, B, in the bottom of 
which the object-glass is fixed ; this last tube also moves up and down in 
the stand, C, and in this way the lenses in the tubes may be adjusted to tho 
proper distance fi'om each other and the object. M is a mirror for reflectiftg 
light upon the object^ and S a support on which the object to be examined 
18 placed. 
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What is « 
Telescope f 



How many 
kinds of tde- 
Bcopes are 
there? 



721. A Telescope is any Fic>- 296. 

instrument which magni- 
fies and renders visible to the eye the 

images of distant objects. This result 

is effected in the same manner as in 

the microscope, viz., by enlarging the 

visual angle under which the objects 

are seen. 

Telescopes are of two 
kinds, refracting telescopes 
and reflecting telescopes; 

the principle of construction in both 

being the same as that of the com- 
pound microscope. 

What i. a Re. 722. The Kofracting 

^ting Tele. Telcscopo cousists essen- 
tially of two convex lenses, 

the object-glass and the eye-glass. 

An inverted image of an object, as a 

star, is produced by the object-glass, 

and magnified by the eye-glass. 

Fig. 297 represents the principle of construction 
of the astronomical refracting telescope. O is an 

object-glass placed at the end of a tube, which collects the rajs proceedinpr 
from a distant object and forms an inverted imago of the same at o o\ in tha 
focus of the eye-glasSi 0-. By this the image is magnified and yiewed \j th^ 
eye at E. 

Fia. 297. 

& O 





What is an 

Equatorial 

Teleicopef 



723. When a telescope is mounted on an 
axis inclined to the latitude of a place, so that 
it can follow a star, or planet, in its diurnal 

revolution, by a single motion, it is called an Equato- 

BiAL Telescope. 

Such an instrument is generally moved by clock-woriC| an4 i^ acpurat^ly 
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counterbalanoed hy an arrangement of weights. A small telescope called the 
finder, is attached near the eye end of the large one ; this is so adjusted that 
when the object is seen through it, it appears in the field of the large tele- 
scope, thus savmg much trouble in directing the instrument toward any par- 
ticular object. 

The mounting and attachments of an equatorial telescope are represented 
JD Fig. 298. 

Fm. 298. 




WhatiaaSpj. 
glass? 



724. A spy-glass, or terrestrial telescope, 
differs from an astronomical telescope only in 
an adjustment of lenses, which enables the observer to see 
the images of objects erect instead of inverted. This is 
effected by the addition of two lenses placed between the 
eye and the image. 

The arrangement of the lenses, and the course of the rays of light, in a 
common spy-glass, are represented in Fig. 299. is the object-glass, and 
L M the eye-glasses, placed at distances from each other equal to double their 
focal length. The progress of the rays through the object-glass, 0, and the 
i|rat eye-glass, C, is the same as in the astronomical telescope, and an invert 
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imago is formed ; but the second lens, L, reverses the image, which ia yiewed 
therefore^ in an erect position by the last eye-glass^ M. 

Fig. 299. 




Fig, 300. 



^^ 




What ii the 725. The common opera-glass, also called 
gnstoacuan^f ^j^^ Galfleaii telescopc from Galileo, its in- 
**^' ventor, consists of a single convex object-glass 

and a concave eye-glass. 

Fig. 300 represents 
the construction of this 

form of telescope. is 

a single convex object- 

glass, in the focus of 

which an invqrted image 

of the object would be naturally formed, were it not for the interposition of 

the double-concave lens, E. This receivmg the converging rays of light, 

causes them to divei^ge and enter the eye parallel, and form an erect image. 

whatta a Re- ^26. A Reflecting Telescope consists essen- 
fl^^thig Tele- tially of a concave mirror, the image in which 
is magnified by means of a lens. The mirror 
employed in reflecting telescopes is made of polished 
metal, and is termed a speculum. 

The manner in which the rays of light Ming upon the concave speculum 
of a reflecting telescope are caused to converge tq a focus is clearly shown 
in Fig. 301. The image formed at this focus is viewed through a double- 
convex lens. 

Pig. sol 




Fig. 302 represents one of the earliest forms of the reflecting telescope, called 
from its inventor, Mr. Gregory, the ^ Gregorian Telescope.** It consists of 
a concave metallic speculum, A B, with a hole in its center, and a convex 
eye-glass, £, the whole being fitted into a tube. An inverted ima^ n' m\ 
ik a distant object is formed by the speculum, A B ; this image la again 
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FlO. 302. 




reflected by a BmaU 
mirror, C D, and forma 
an erect image at n Tn, 
which is magnified by 
the lens, E, when ob- 
served by the eja 



Fig. 303. 



'k^ TO' ^71' ^ 

i 1 ' Ig 



Another form of 
the reflecting tele- 
scope, called the 
Kewtonian, is rep- 
resented m Hg. 303. 
It consists of a large 
concave speculum, 
A B, set in one end 
of a tube^ and a small plane mirror, G D, placed obliquely to the axis of the 
tube. The image of a distant object formed by the speculum, A B is reflect- 
ed by the mirror, C D, to a pointy nV n\ on the side of the tube, and is there 
viewed through an eye-glass, E. 

Fig. 304. Large reflecting telescopes, 

at the present day, are so con- 
structed as to dispense with 
the small mirror. This is ac- 
complished by slightly inclin- 
ing the large speculum, so as 
to throw the image on on« 
■ide where it is viewed by an eye-glass, as is represented in Fig. 304. 

Fig. 305. 
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The largest telescope ever oonstructed is that made by Lord Bosse. This 
instrument, which is a redecting telescope, is located at Parsonstown, in 
Ireland. Its external appearance and method of mounting is represented in 
Fig. 305. The diameter of the speculum is 6 feet^ and its weight about 4 tons. 
The tube in which it is placed is of wood hooped with iron, 62 feet in length, 
and 1 feet in diameter. It is counterpoised in every direction, and moves 
between two walls, 24 feet distant, 72 feet long, and 48 feet high. The ob- 
server stands on a platform which rises or &lls, or at great elevation upoa 
sliding galleries which draw out from the walL 

This telescope commands an immense field of vision, and it is said that ob* 
jectB as small as 100 yards* cube, can be distinctly observed by it in the moon 
at a distance of 240,000 miles.* 

whatiaaMagio 727. The Magic Lantern is an optical in- 
^^*®"' strument adapted for exhibiting pictures paint- 
ed on glass in transparent colors^ on a large acale^ by means 
of magnifying lenses. 

Fig. 306. 




It consists of a metallic box, or lantern, A A', Kg. 306, containing a lamp, 
L, behind which is placed a metallic concave muror, p q. In front of the 
lamp are two lenses, fixed in a tube projecting from the side of the lantern, 
one of which, m, is called the illuminator, and the other the magnifier. The 
objects to be exhibited are painted on thin plates of glass, which are intro* 
duced by a narrow opening in the tube, c d^ between the two lensea The 
mirror and the first lens, m, serve to illuminate the painting in a high degree^ 
for the lamp bemg placed in their foci, they throw a brilliant light upon it^ 
and the magnifying lens, n, which can slide in its tube a little backward and 
forward, is placed in such a position as to throw a highly magnified image of 
the drawing upon a screen, several feet off, the precise focal distance being 
adjusted by sliding the lens, ^he further the lantern is withdrawn from the 

* By the aid of thii mighty instrument, " one of the most wonderful contributions of 
art and science the world has yet seen/* what astronomers have before called nebula, on 
account of their cloud-like appearance, have been discovered to be stars, or suns, analo- 
gous, in all probability, in constitution, to our own sun. In the constellations Andro- 
meda and the sword-hilt of Orion, both of which are visible to the naked eye, these 
«bmd-like patches have been seen as clusters of stars. 
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Bcreen, the larger the image will appear ; but when the distance is ocxisiderap 
ble the image becomes indistinct. 

What are Dis- ''^^S. The beautiful optical combinations 
■oivingVievs? tnowH as Dissolving Views are produced by 
means of two magic lanterns of equal power^ so placed as 
to throw pictures of precisely equal magnitude on the 
same part of the same screen. By gradually closing 
the aperture of one lantern and opening that of the other, 
a picture formed by the first may seem to be dissolved 
away and changed into another. 

ThuSy if the picture produced by one lantern represents a day landscape, 
and the picture produced by the other the same landscape by night, the one 
may be changed into the other so gradually as to imitate with great exactness 
the appearance of approaching night. 

What ia a Solar 729. The Solar Microscope is an optical in- 
Microscope? gtrumcnt constructed on the principle of the 
magic lantern, but the light which illuminates the object 
is supplied by the $un instead of a lamp. 

This result is effected by admitting the rays of the sun into a darkened 
room, through a lens placed in an aperture in a window shutter, the r&ys 

being received by a plane mirror fixed ob- 
liquely, outside the shutter, and thrown 
horizontally on the lens. The object is 
placed between this lens and another 
smaller lens, as in the magic lantern ; and 
the magnified image formed is received upon 
a screen. In Fig. 30*7, which represents 
*he construction of the solar microscope, 
is a plane mirror, A the illuminating lens^ 
and B the magnifying lena The objects to 
be magnified are placed between the lenses A and B. In consequence of 
the superior illumination of the object by the rays of the sun, it wiU bear to 
be magnified much more highly than with the lantern. Hence this form of 
microscope is often employed to represent, on a very enlarged scale, various 
minute natural objects, such as animalcule existing in various liquids, crys- 
tallization of various salts, and the structure of vegetable substances. 




CHAPTER XT. 

ELECTRIOITT. 

iHiat ii Eiee. 730. ELECTRICITY is one of thos6 Bubtle 
*'***y' agents without weight, or form, that appear to 
be diffused through all nature, existing in all substances 
without affecting their volume or their temperature, or 
giving any indication of its presence when in a latent, or 
ordinary state. When, however, it is liberated from this 
repose, it is capable pf producing the most sudden and 
destructive effects, or of exerting powerful influences by 
a quiet and long-continued action. \ 

How may dec- "^^l. Electrfcity may be excited, or called 
teicuy be ex- j^|.q activity by mechanical action, by chemical 
action, by heat, and by magnetic influence. 

Wo do not know any reason why the means above enumerated should de- 
velop electricity from its latent condition, neither do we know whether elec- 
tricity is a material substance, a property of matter, or the vibration of an 
ether. The general opinion at the present day is that electricity, like light 
and heat, is the result of vibrations of an ether pervading all space. 

Hoir is eiec 732. The most ordinary and the easiest way 
^7 cxcitedr of exciting electricity is by mechanical action 

— by friction. 
How does eiec- If WO rub a glass rod, or a piece of sealiug- 
tridty excited ^^^^ ^^ resin, or amber, with a dry woolen, or 
manifestitseiff gjjj^ substancc, thcso substauccs will imme- 
diately acquire the property of attracting light bodies, 
Buch as bits of paper, silk, gold-leaf, balls of pith, etc. 

This attractive force is so great, that even at the dis-* 
tance of more than a foot, light substances are drawn to- 
ward the attracting body. The cause of this attraction 
is called electricity. 

Thales, one of the seven wise men of Greece, noticed and recorded the 
&ct more than two thousand years ago, that amber when nibbed would at- 

16* 
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What other ef- 
fects beside at- 
traction are no- 
ticed in exoiting 
electricity b/ 
fHction? 



When la a body 
•aid to be eleo- 
trifiedf 



Whatiseleetrie 
attraction? 



tract light bodies ; and the name eUctridtyf used to designate such pheno- 
mena has been deriyed from the Greek word tfXeKTpoVf electron, signifying 
amber. 

If the friction of the glass, wax, amber, etc., 
is vigorous, small streams of light will be seen, 
a crackling noise beard, and sometimes a re- 
markable odor will be perceived. 

733. When, by friction or other means, elec- 
tricity is developed in a body, it is said to be 
electrified, or electrically excited. 

The tendency which an electrified body has 
to move toward other bodies, or of other bodies 
toward it, is ascribed to a force called electric attraction, 
whatii electric Evcry clcctrified body, in addition to its at- 
repuiflionr tractivo force, manifests also a repulsive force. 
This#s proved by the fact that light substances, after 
touching an electrified body, recede from it just as actively 
as they approached it before contact. Such action is as- 
cribed to a force called electric repulsion. 

Thus, if we take a dry glass rod, rub it well 
with sQk, and present it to « light pith ball, or 
feather, F, suspended from a support by a silk 
thread, the ball or feather will be attracted to- 
ward the glass, as seen at G, Fig. 308. After it 
has adhered to it a moment, it will fly off, or bo 
repelled, as P' from G'. 

The same thing will happen if sealing-wax bo 
rubbed with dry flannel, and a like experiment 
made ; but with this remarkable difference, thai 
when the glass repels the ball, the sealing-wax attracts it, 
and when the wax repels, the glass will attract Thus if we 
suspend a light pith ball, or feather, by a silk thread, as in 
Fig. 309, and present a stick of excited sealing-wax, S, on 
one side, and a tube of excited glass, G, on the other, the ball 
will commence vibrating like a pendulum fix>m one to the 
other, being alternately attracted and repelled by eaQh, the 
one attracting when the other repels; hence we conclude 
that the electricities excited in the glass and wax are different. 

, ,^ 734. As the electricity developed by the 

Is there more « . . ^ , -i i fi i . 

tium one kind frictiou of glass and other like substances is 
* ~ ^ essentially different from that developed by 
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the friction of resin, wax, etc., it has been inferred that 
there are two kinds or states of electricity — the one called 
vitreous, because especially developed on glass, and the 
other resinous, because first noticed on resinous sub- 
stances. 

What \B the The fundamental law which governs the re- 
ffwtriLi*'^^ lation of these two electricities to each other, 
wiSa?""* ^^d which constitutes the basis of this depart- 
ment of physical science, may be expressed as 
follows : — 

Like electricities repel each other, unlike electricities 
attract each other. 

Thus, if two substances are charged with vitreous electricity, they repel 
each other; two substances charged with resinous electricity also repel each 
other ; but if one is charged with vitreous, and the other with resinous elec- 
tricity, they attract each other. 

When i« a body 735. Wbcu a body holds its own natural , 
non-eiectrified? quantity of clcctricity uudistucbed, it is said 
to be non-electrified. 

When an electrified body touches one that 
trifled body is non-electrificd, the electricity contained in 
non^iMtrified, the formcr is transferred in part to the latter. 

what occarB ? 

Thus, on touching the end of a suspended silk thread with a 

piece of excited wax or glass, electricity wfll pass from thtf'wax or glass into 

the silk, and render it electrified; and the silk will exhibit the effects of the 

electricity imparted to it, by moving toward any object that may be placed 

near It. 

736. Two theories, based upon the phenom- 
ories have been eua of attraction and repulsion, have been 
<S.u^t for eied ' formed to account for the nature and origin of 

^ **^ ^^ electricity. These two theories are known as 
the theory of two fluids, and the theory of the single fluid; 
or the theory of Da Fay, an eminent French electrician, 
and the theory of Dr. Franklin. 

737. The theory of two fluids, or the theory 
theory of two of Du Fay, supposcs that all bodies, in their 

natural state, are pervaded by an exceedingly 
thin subtle fluid, which is composed of two constituents. 
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or elements, viz., the vitreous and the resinous electrici- 
ties. Each kind is supposed to repel its own particles, but 
attract the particles of the other kind. 

When these two fliiids pervade a body in equal quantities, thej neutralize 
each other in virtue of their mutual attraction, and remain in repose ; but 
when a body contains more of one than of the other, it exhibits vitreous or 
resinous electricity, as the case may be. 

738. The theory of a single fluid, or the 
tiieory of a thcory propoundcd bj Dr. FraukUu, supposcs 

****" ' the existence of a single subtile fluid, without 
weight, equally distributed throughout nature ; every sub- 
stance being so constituted as to retain a certain quantity, 
which is necessary to its physical condition. 

When a substance pervaded by this single fluid is in its natural state or 
condition, it offers no evidence of the presence of electricity; but when its^ 
natural condition is disturbed it appears electrified. The difference between 
the electricity developed by glass and that by resin is explained by this 
theory, by supposing electrical excitation to arise from the difference in the 
relative quantities of this principle existing in the body rubbed and the rub- 
ber, or in their powers of receiving and retaining electricity. Thus one body 
becomes overcharged by having abstracted this principle from the other. 

whatarepoBi- 739. The two different conditions of electric- 
twl *^«ctoS- ^*y? which were called by Du Fay vitreous and 
*^^ resinous electricities, were designated by Dr. 

Franklin as positive and negative, or plus and minus. 
Thus a body which has an overplus of electricity is called 
positive, and one that has less than its natural quantity 
is called negative. 

The theory of a single fluid has, untfl quite recently, been generally adopted 
by scientific men, and the terms positive and negative electricities are uni- 
versally used in the place of vitreous and resinous. Within the last few 
7?ars, however, some discoveries have been made which seem to indicate 
that the theory of two fluids is the one which approaches nearest to the truth. 
What is Pro- ^^ addition to these two theories respecting the nature of 
feasor Fare- electricity, another has been proposed by Professor Faraday, 
elwteidt?7"^ of England. .He considers electricity to be an attribute, or 
quality of matter, like what we conceive of the attraction of 
gravitation.* 

♦ It is not easy to perfectly' explain to a beginner the view which has been taken by 
Professor Faraday (who is at present the highest recognized authority on this snhject) re* 
•pecting the nature of electricity. The following statement, as given hy a late writer 
(Robert Hunt), may be soffidently oomprefaensiTe and clear ; " Every atom of matter ia' 
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- .- 740. Light, heat and electricity appear to haVe some prop- 

conneetion be- eities in common, and each maj be made, under oertam cu^ 
heatand^(> cumstances, to produce or excite the other. All are so light, 
tridty? subtle, and diffusive, that it has been found impossible to recog- 

nize in them the ordinary characteristics of matter. Some sup" 
pose that light, heat, and electricity are all modifications of a common principle. 
What are tbe *^^^' Electricity exists in, or may be excited in aU bodies, 
electrical di- There are no exceptions to this rule, but electricity is de- 
■atatamoea? *" veloped in some bodies with great ease, and m others with 
great difficulty. All substances, therefore, have been divided 
feto two classes, viz.. Electrics, or those which can be easily excited, and 
^^on-electrica, or those which are excited with difficulty. Such a division is, 
however, of little practical value in science, and at present is not generally 
recognized. 

There is no certain test which will enable us to determine, previous to ex- 
periment, which of two bodies submitted to fiiction will produce positive, and 
which negative electricity. Of all known substances, a cat's fur is the most 
susceptible of positive, and sulphur of negative electricity. Between these 
extreme substances others might be so arranged, that any substance in the 
list bemg rubbed upon any other, that which holds the highest place will be 
positively electrified, and that which holds the lower place negatively elec- 
trified. For instance, smooth glass becomes positively electrified when rulK 
bed with silk or fiannel, but negatively electrified when excited by the back 
of a livmg cat Sealing-wax becomes positive when rubbed with the metals^ 
but negative by any thing else. 

Can one dee- ^^ ^^ case Can electricity of one kind be 
dtS^^thSut excited without setting free a corresponding 
Ttwf ''^ *^* amount of electricity of the other kind ; hence, 
when electricity is excited by friction, the rub- 
ber always exhibits the one, and the electric, or body 
rubbed, the other. 

What are eon- 742. Bodics differ greatly in the freedom 
noS^SJdnctow ^^^^ which they allow electricity to pass over 
of electricity? qj. through them. Those substances which 

regarded as existing by yirtne of certain properties or poirers, these being merely pecn* 
liar affections, which may be regarded as being of a similar nature to vibrations. It is 
assamed that the electric state is but a mode or form of one of these affections. One par- 
ticle of matter, having received this form of disturbance, communicates it to all contigu- 
ous particles— that is, those which are next to it, although not in contact— and this com- 
munication of force takes place more or less readily, the communicating particles assuming 
a polarised state— which may be explained as a state presenting two dissimilar extremities. 
When the communication is slow, the polarized state is highest, and the body is said to 
be an insulator: insulation being the result. If the particles communicate their condition 
readily, they are termed conductors : conduction is the result. The phenomena of in- 
duction, or the production of like effects in contiguous bodies, is, therefore, according W 
this Tiew, but something analogous to thecommnntoation <tf tsemors, or vibratfoni.** 
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facilitate its passage are called condactors ; those that re- 
tard, or almost prevent it, are called non-conductors. 

No Bubstance can entirely prevent the passage of electridtj, nor is there 
any which does not oppose some resistance to its passage. 

What Buv Of all bodies, the metals are the most per- 
SS^tors^ feet conductors of electricity ; charcoal, the 
•lectridtyf earth, water, moist air, most liquids, except 
oils, and the human body, are also good conductors of 
electricity. 

What ii tiie 743. The velocity with which electricity 
jdtocityofeiec- pagges through good conductors is so great, 
that the most rapid motion produced by art 
appears to be actual rest when compared to it. Some 
authorities have estimated that electricity will pass 
through copper wire at the rate of two hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand miles in a second of time — ^a ve- 
locity greater than that of light. The results obtained, 
however, by the United States Coast Survey, with iron 
wire, show a velocity of from 15,000 to 20,000 miles per 
second. 

What Bnb- Grum shcUac and gutta percha are the most 

SSdJctorr'S' perfect non-conductors of electricity ; sulphur, 
electricity f sealing- wax, resin, and all resinous bodies, 
glass, silk, feathers, hair, dry wool, dry air, and baked 
wood are also non-conductors. 
Electricity always passes by preference over the best 
.jGondttctors. 

Thus, if a metallic chain or wire is held in the hand, one end touching the 
ground and the other brought into contact with an electrified body, no part 
of the electricity will pass into the hand, the chain being a better conductor 
than the flesh of the hand But i£, whUe one end of the cham is in contaofc 
with the conductor, the other be separated from the ground, then the electricity 
will pass into the hand, and will be rendered sensible by a convulsive shock. 

whenisabody 744. Whcu a couductor of electricity is sur- 
^"^ ^ rounded on all sides by non-conducting sub- 
stances, it is said to be insulated; and the non-conducting 
substances which surround it are called insulators. 
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wh«ite»i)ody When a conducting body is insulated, it 
Surged" wiaS retains upon its surface the electricity com- 
eiectricityf municatcd to it, and in this condition it is 
said to be charged with electricity. 

A conductor of electricity can only remain electric as long as it is insulated, 
that is, surrounded by perfect non-conductors. The air is an insulator, since, 
if it were not so, electricity would be instantly withdrawn by the atmosphere 
from electrified substances. Water and steam are good conductors, conse^ 
quently, when the atmosphere is damp, the electricity will soon be lost^ 
which, in a dry condition of the air, would have adhered to an insulated con- 
ductor for a long period of time. 

Thus a globe of metal supported on a glass pillar, or suspended by a silken 
cord, and charged with electricity, will retain the charge. I^ on the con- 
traiy, it were supported on a metallic pillar, or suspended by a metallic wire, 
the electricity would immediately pass away over the metallic surface and 
escape. 

In the experiments made with the pith, balls (§ 733, Fig. 308), the silk 
thread by which they were suspended acts as an insulator, and the electricity 
with which they become charged is not able to escape. 

, _^ . 745. When electricity is communicated to 

Does electriei- -i • -i i • • i i t 

ty accumulate a conductiug body it rcsidcs merely upon the 

upon the sur- i-i ii 

face or the In- flurface, aud does not penetrate to any depth 

withm. 

Thus, if a solid globe of metal suspended by a 

* silken thread, or supported upon an insulated 

I glass pillar, be highly electrified, and two thin 

U hollow caps of tin-foa or gilt paper, fiimished 

I mM^ B || with insulating handles, as is represented in 

I VV ^y^^ ^%« 3^0) ^ applied to it, and then withdrawn, 

it will be found that the electricity has been 

completely taken off the sphere by means of the caps. 

An insulated hollow ball, however thin its substance, will contain a charge 
of electricity equal to that of a solid baU of the same size, all the electricity in 
both cases being distributed upon the surface alone. 

In the case of a spherical body charged with electricitj; 
^rmSlTxiodj the distribution is equal all over the surface; but when tbo 
Influence its body to which the electricity is communicated is larger in one 
ditlon? ' direction than the other, the electricity is chiefly found at its 

longer extremities, and the quantity at any point of its sur- 
&ce is proportional to its distance fi*om the center. 

The shape of a body also exercises great influence in retaining electricity : 
it is more easily retained by a sphere than by a spheroid or cylinder; but it 
readily escapes fiom a point, and a pointed object also receives it with the 
grei^est &ciUty. 
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What Is the 



,.«.. « .„, *'^*^* ^^® earth is conBidered as the great 
SSeeSX^? general reservoir of electricity. 

• When hj means of a conducting sabetance a communi- 
cation is established between a bodjr containing an excess of electricity and 
the earth, the body will immediately lose its surplus quantity, which passes 
into the earth and la lost by diffusion. 

What Is dec- <f47. When a body charged with electricity 
tricaiindaetiaar ^f ^j^^ ^j^^ jg brought into proximity with 

other bodies, it is able to induce or excite in them, with- 
out coming in contact, an opposite electrical condition* 
This phenomenon is called Electrical Induction. 

^_^^ This effiect arises from the general law of electrical attrao* 

phenomena of tion and repulsion. A body in its natural condition contains 
indactioD. equal quantities of positive and negative electricities, and when 

this is the case, the two neutralize each other, and remain in a state of equili* 
brium. But when a body charged with electricity is brought into proximity 
with a neutral body, disturbance immediately ensues. The electrified body, 
by its attractive and repul»ve influence, separates the two electricities of the 
neutral body, repelling the one of the same kind as itself and attracting the 
other, which is unlike, or opposite. Thus, if a body electrified positively be 
brought near a neutral body, the positive electricity of the neutral body will 
be repelled to the most remote "part of its surface, but the negative electricity 
will be attracted to the side which is nearest the disturbing body. Between 
these two regions a neutral line will separate those points of the body over 
which the two opposite fluids are respectively distributed. 

^^ ^^^ Let C A D, Rg. 311, be a metallic 

cylinder placed upon an insulating 

0C A n support, with two pith balls sus- 

• j j ^ pended at one end, as at D. If 

( y ^ now an electrified body, B, be 

II ii brought near to one end of the cjV 

inder, the balls at the other ex- 
tremity will immediately diverge 
ftom one another, showing the pres* 
ence of free electricity. This does 
not arise fix>m a transfer of any of 
Ibe electric fluid from E to 0, for upon withdrawing the electrified body, 
E, the balls will fell together, and appear unelectrified as before ; but the 
electricity in B decomposes by its proximity the combination of the two 
electricities in the cylinder, A D, attracting the kind opposite to itself 
toward the end nearest to it, and repelling the same kind to the further 
end. The middle part of the cylinder, A, which intervenes between the 
two extremities, will remam neutral, and exhibit either positive nor negative 
electricity. 
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FiQ. 312. If three cylinders are 

placed in a row, touching 
one another, as in Fig. 312, 
and a positively electrified 
body, B, be brought in 
proximity to one extremity, 
the electricities of the cyl- 
inders will be decomposed, 
the negative being accumulated in N, and the positive repelled to P. If in 
this condition the cylmder P be first removed, and then the electrified body, 
the separate electricities will not be able to unite, as in the former experi- 
ment, but K will remain negatively, and P positively electrified. 

Explain the These experiments explain why an electrified 
SSSSfili^" surface attracts a neutral, or unelectrified body, 

n^tiit'3?un- ^^^^ ^^ * P^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ °^* *^^* electricity 
eiectrifledbody. causcs attractions between dxcited and unex- 
cited bodies, the same as between bodies oppositely ex- 
cited ; but that the pith ball is first rendered opposite by 
induction, and attracted in consequence of this opposition. 
A pith ball at a few inches distance from an electrified 
surface, is charged with electricity by induction ; and the 
kind being contrary to that of the surface, attraction en- 
sues ; when the two touch, they become of the same kind 
by conduction. 

A person may also receive an electric shock by induction. Thus, if a per- 
son stand close to a large conductor strongly charged with electricity, he 
will be sensible of a shock when this conductor is suddenly discharged. 
This shock is produced by the sudden recomposition of the fluids in the 
body of the person, decomposed by the previous inductive action of the 
conductor. 

What i8 an ^48. Au olcctrical machiuc is an apparatus, 
^cteicai na. |jy mcaus of which electricity is developed and 

accumulated, in a convenient manner for the 
purposes of experiment. 

ofwhateasen- ^ clcctrical machincs consist of three 
Sf^eiiStriS principal parts, the rubber, the body on 
machina con- y^hose surfaco the electric fluid is evolved, 

and one or more insulated conductors, to 
which this electricity is transferred, and on which it is 
accumulated. 
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Describe the 
two rarieties 
of electrical 
machines in 




Electrical machines are of two kinds, the 
plate and cylinder machines. They derive 
their names from the shape of the glass em- 
ployed to yield the electricity. 

Fig. 313. ^® P^^*® electrical machine, which is 

represented in Fig. 313, consist* of a 
large circular plate of glass mounted 
upon a metallic axis, and supported up- 
on pillars fixed to a secure base, so that 
the plate can, by means of a handle, «?, 
be turned with ease. Upon the sup- 
ports of the glass, and fixed so as to 
press easily but uniformly on the plate, 
are four rubbers, marked r r r r in the 
figure ; and flaps of silk, 8 «, oiled on one 
side, are attached to these, and secured 
to fixed supports by several silk cords. 
When the machine is put in motion, 
these flaps of silk are drawn tightly 
against the glass, and thus the fi-iction is 
increased, and electricity excited. The 
points pp collect the electricity from the glass as it revolves, and convey it to 
the prime conductor, c, which is insulated and supported by the glass rod, g. 

The cylinder electrical machine represented by 
Fig. 314, consists of a glass cylinder, so arranged 
that it can be turned on its axis by a crank, and 
supported by two uprights of wood, dried and 
varnished. F S mdicates the position and ar- 
rangement of the rubber and silk, and Y that 
of the prime conductor. The principle of the con- 
struction of the cylinder machine is, in every 
respect, the same as that of the plate machina 
What is the ^® rubber of an electrical ma- 
chme consists of a cushion stufied 
with hair, and covered with 
leather, or some substance which readily generates electricity by fiiction. 
The efficiency of the machine is greatly increased by covering the cushioi^ 
with an amalgam, or mixture of mercury, tin, and zinc.* 

In the ordinary working of the machine, the rubber is connected by a chain, 
with the ground, from whence the supply of electricity is derived. 

• The best comporiUon of the amalgam is two parts, by weight, of zinc, one of tin, and 
■Ix of mercury. The mercury is added to the mixture of the zinc and tin when in a fluid 
atate, and the whole is then shaken in a wooden hox until it is cold; it is then reduced to 
a powder, and mixed with a sufficient quantity of lard to reduce it to the consistency of 
pattO' A thin coating of this paste is spread oyer the cushion ; but before this is done, all 
darts of the machine should be carefully cleaned and warmed. 
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What to the "^® receiver of electricity from an electrical machine is 
conductor of Called the prime conductor. It usuallj consists of a thin brass 
machtal?'"*** cylinder, or a brass rod, moimted on a glass pillar, or some 
other insulating material 

To put the electrical machine in good order, eyeiy part must be dry and 
dean, because dust or moisture would, by their conducting power, difl^ the 
electric fluid as &st, as accumulated. As a general rule, it is highly essential 
that the atmosphere should be in a dry state when electrical experiments are 
made, as the conducting property of moist air preyents the collection of a sul^ 
ficient amount of electricity for the production of striking effects. In the 
winter, the experiments succeed best when performed in the yicinity of a 
fire; and it is advisable to place the apparatus in front of the fire for some 
time before it is employed. 

ExoUin tb Electricity is developed by the action of an electrical ma- 

method in chine in essentially the same manner as it is in a simple glass 
trU»? nuieldTO *^^® ^^ fiiction. When the glass cylinder or plate is turned 
develops eiec- round by the handle, the friction between the glass and the 
tridtyf rubber excites electricity ; positive electricity being developed 

upon the glass, and negative upon the rubber. When the points of the prime 
conductor are presented to the revolving glass plate or cylinder, the positive 
electricity is immecliately transferred to it, and it emits sparks to any conduct- 
ing substance brought near. The electricity thus abundantly excited is sup- 
plied from the earth to the rubber (by means of a chain eattending to the 
ground), and the rubber is continually having its supply drawn from it by the 
force called into action by friction with the glass. That the electricity is de- 
rived from this source is evident from the fact that but a small quantity of 
electricity can be excited when the metallic connection between the rubber 
and the ground is removed. For this reason the chain must always be 
attached to the rubber when it is desired to develop positive electricity, and 
to the prime conductor when negative electricity is required. 

According to the theory of a single fluid, the excitement of electricity is as 
follows : — ^the friction of the glass and silk, by disturbmg the electrical equi- 
librium deprives the rubber of its natural quantity of electricity, and it is 
therefore lefl; in a negative state, unless a fresh quantity be continually drawn 
from the earth to supply its place. THe surplus quantity is collected on the 
prime conductor, which thereby becomes charged with positive electricity.. 
On the hypothesis of two electric fluids, the same frictional action causes 
the separation of the vitreous from the resinous electricity in the rubber, which 
therefore remains resinously charged, unless there be a connection with the 
earth to restore the proportion of vitreous electricity of which the rubber has 
been deprived. 

Various other arrangements have been devised for the pro- 
£Se»*be*u8ed duction and accumulation of electricity. High-pressure steam 
as an electrical escaping from a steam-boiler carries with it minute particles 
^°^ °® of water, and the friction of these against the surface of the 

Jet fixxn which the steam issues produces electricity in great abundance. A 
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■team-bofler, properly arranged and insulated, therefore oonstitates b moot 
powerful electrical machine; and hj means of an apparatus of this character, 
constructed some time since in London, flashes of electricitj were caused to 
emanate from the prime conductor more than 22 inches in leng^ 



What is an In- 
■nlaUng Stool f 



Fia. 316. 



^ 



f 




749. The Insulating Stool, which is a usual 
appendage to an electrical machine, consists of 
ft board of hard-baked wood, supported on 
glass legs covered with varnish. (See Fig. 315.) It is useful for 
insulating any body charged with electricity; and a person 
standing upon such a stool, and in communication with a 
prime conductor, will become charged with electricity. 

Discharging Rods are brass Pia. 316. 

eharging\u>d8f ^ods terminating with balls, or 
with pomts, fixed to glass handles. 
With these rods electricity may be taken from a 
conductor without allowing the electrical chaiige 
to pass through the body of the operator. Their 
constructioa is represented in Fig. 316. 

^ ^ An instrument called the "Unive»8al 

*x«. oxi. Discharger," used to convey strong 

charges of electricity through various 
substances, is represented by Fig. 317. 
It consists of two glass standards, 
through the top of which two metallic 
wires slide freely; these wires are 
pointed at the end, ^ but have balls 
screwed npon them ; the other ends are furnished with rings. The balls rest 
on a table of boxwood, into which a slip of ivory, or thick glass, is inlaid. 
Sometimes a press, p', is substituted for the table, between which any sub- 
stance necessary to be pressed, during the discharge, is held firm. 

750. An ElectrophoruB is a simple appara- 
tus, in which a small charge of electricity may 
be generated by induction ; and this, communicated suc- 
cessively to an insulated conductor, may produce a charge 
of indefinite amount. 

It consists of a circular cake of resin (shell-lac), r. Fig. 318, 
laid upon a metallic plate ; upon this cake, the surface of which 
has been negatively electrified by rubbing it with dry silk or fur, 




YHuA is an 
ElectrophoniB? 



Deaeribe tbe 
action of the 
•leetrophoma. 



Fxa. 318. 




is placed a metallic cover, M, somewhat smaller in diam* 
eter, and furnished with a glass insulating handle, h. 
The negative electricity of the resin, by acting induo- 
lively upon the two electricities combined in the cover, 
separates them — ^the positive being attracted to the 
under sur&ce, and the negative repelled to the upper, 
on touching the cover with the finger, all the negative 
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electricity will escape, and the positive electricity alone remains, which is 
combined with the negative electricity of the cake of resin, so long as the 
cover is in contact with it. If we now remove the cover by its insulating 
handle, the positive electricity, which was before held at the lower part of 
the cover by the inductive action of the resm, will become free, and may be 
imparted to any insulated conductor adapted to receive it The same pro- 
cess may be repeated indefinitely, as the resinous cake loses none of its elec* 
tricity, but simply acts by induction, and thus an insulated conductor may be 
chaiiged to any extent 

751. An Electroscope is an instrument em- 
ployed to indicate the presence of free elec- 



What Is an 
ElectroMopttf 



tncity. 



What is the 
eonstmotion of 
•a electroscope f 



It usually consists of two light conducting 
bodies freely suspended^ which in their natural 
state hang vertically and in contact. When 
electricity is imparted to them, they repel each other, and 
the amount of their divergence is proportioned to the 
quantity of electricity diffused on them. 

The simplest form of the electroscope, called the " pith-ball electroscope,'* 
consists of two pith-balls suspended by silk threads. When an excited body 
is presented, the balls will be first attracted, but immediately acquiring the 
same degree of electricity as the exciting body, they repel each other. An- 
other form of the pith-ball electroscope, represented at B, Fig. 319, consists of 
two pith-balls suspended by conducting threads within a glass jar, and con- 
nected with the brass cap, m. On touching the brass cap with an electrified. 
Fia. 319. body, the two balls being similarly electri- 

fied, will repel each other. C, Fig. 319, 
represents a more delicate electroscope; 
two slips of gold leaf; g g\ being substituted 
for the pith-balls. If an excited substance, 
Cf be brought near the cs^ of brass, the 
leaves will instantiy diverge. The best 
electrometers are carefully msulated, so that 
the electricity communicated to the balls or 
leaves may not be too soon dissipated. 

Electroscopes merely indicate 
the presence of an electrically excited body : they do not 
measure the quantity, either relatively or absolutely, of 
the electricity in action. 

What is an 752. Au Electromcter is an instrument for 
Eieotrometerf measuring the quantity of electricity. 
The most simple form of the electrometer is represented at A, Fig. 319. It 
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Fia. 320. 



consists of a senucirdo of varnished paper, or ivory, fixed upon a vertical 
rod. From the center of the semicircle a light pith-ball is suspended, and 
tlie number of degrees through which the ball is attracted or repelled hy any 
bodj brought in proximity to it, indicates in a degree the active quantity of 
electricity present. No very accurate results, however, can be obtained with 
this apparatus; and for accurate investigation, instruments of more ingenious 
and complicated construction are used. 

The electrometer usually employed for measuring with, 
great accuracy small quantities of electricity^ is that of 
Coulomb's, usually called the Torsion Balance. 

EzDUdn the '^^ construction of this instrument is as follows : — A needle, 
construction of or stick of shell-lac, bearing upon one end a gilded pith-ball, is 
• SSancJ**"^** suspended by a fiber of silk within a glass vessel— the needle 
being so balanced, that it is free to turn horizontally around 
the pomt of suspension in every direction. When the pith-ball is electrified 
by induction, the repellent force causes the needle to turn round, and this 
produces a degree of torsion, or twist in the fiber which suspends it ; and the 
tendency of the fiber to untwist, or return to its original position, measures 
the force which turns the needle. 
Within the glass vessel, which is cylin- 
drical, a graduated circle is placed, 
which measures the angle through 
which the needle is defiected. In the 
cover of the vessel an aperture is made, 
through which the electrified body may 
be introduced, whose force it is desired 
to indicate and measure by the ap- 
paratus. Pig. 320 represents the con- 
struction and appearance of the torsion 
balance. 

By means of the 

torsion balance, 

Coulomb proved 

that the law of 
electrical attraction and re- 
pulsion, as influenced by dis- 
tance, is the same as the law 
of gravitation ; that is, the force varies inversely as the 
square of the distance. 

What is a Ley. 753. The Lcydcu Jar is a glass vessel used 
den Jar? f^j, ^j^^ p^rpose of accumulatiug electricity de- 
rived from electrically excited surfaces. 



What import- 
ant law of 
electricity has 
been proved by 
the torsion bal- 
ance? 
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Explain theae. ^® P"^^^P^° ^^ *^^ ^^^^^^ "^^^ "^^^ FlO. 321. 

tioa and con- be best explained by describing what is 

cS^^P^e?** called the "coated," or "fulminating 

pane." This consists of a glass plate, Fig. 
321, 0) haying a square leaf of tin-foil, &, attached to each 
Bide. If the plate be laid upon a table, and a chain from 
the prime conductor of an electrical machine be brought 
in contact with the tin-foil upon one side, the plate will 
become charged — the upper side with positive, and the 
under with negative electricity. 

If two such conductors, as the plates of tin-foil attached to 
coated ™*^ne a pane of glass, be strongly charged with electricity m the 
£?^iSSiV^^°" ™^°^®^ described, and then, by means of the human body, be 

put in communication — ^whioh may be done by touching ono 
plate with the fingers of ono hand, and the other with the fingers of the other 
hand — the two electric fluids in rushing together, pass through the body, and 
produce the phenomenon known as the electric shock. 

754. The Leyden Jar is constructed upon the same princi- 
ner ^was ™the P^® ^ ^^® ooated pane, and its discovery, accompanied with 
principle of the the first experience of the nervous commotion known as the 
iSdlTtoownr* electric shock, occurred in this way: In 1146, while some 

scientific gentlemen at Leyden, in Holland, were amusing them- 
selves with electrical experiments, it occurred to one of them to charge a 
tumbler of water with electricity, and learn by experiment whether it would 
Affect the taste. Accordingly, having fixed a metallic rod in the cork of a 
bottle filled with water, he presented it to the electrical machine for the pur- 
pose of electrifying the water, holding at the same time the bottle in his hand 
by its external sur&oe^ without touching the metallic rod by which the eleo 
. tricity was conducted to the water. The water, which is a conductor, re* 
oeived and retained the electricity, since the glass, a non-conductor, by which 
it was surrounded, prevented its escape. The presence of tee electricity in 
the water, however, induced an opposite electricity on the outside of the glass, 
and when the operator attempted to remove the rod out of the bottle, he 
brought the two electricities into communication by means of his hand, and 
received, for the first time, a severe electric shodc. Nothing could exceed 
the astonishment and consternation of the operator at this unexpected sensa- 
tion, and in describing it in a letter immediately afterward to the French 
philosopher Beaumur, he declared that for the whole kingdom of France he 
would not repeat the experiment 

The experiment, however, was soon repeated in different parts of Europe^ 
and the apparatus by which it was produced received a more convenient 
form, the water bemg replaced by some better conducting substances, as 
metal filings, for which tin-foil was afterward substituted. 

The Leyden Jar, as usually constructed, con- 
eonstroctionof sists of a glass jar, Fig. 322, having a wide 
th« Leyden jar. JJ^Q^|.]^^ q^^ coated, extemally and internally, to 
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Fig. 322. 




within two or three inches of the mouth, 
or to the line a 6, with tin-foil. A wooden 
cover, well varnished, is fitted into the 
mouth of the jar, through which a stout 
brass wire, furnished with a ball, passes, 
having a chain or wire attached to its 
lower end, so as to be in contact with 
the inside coating. 

How is a Ley. ^ Lcjdcn jar is charged 
d«n jar charg- by presenting the brass ball 

at the end of the rod of the 
jar to a prime conductor of an electrical machine in 
action, or to any other excited surface. To charge a jar 
strongly, it is necessary that the outside coating should be 
directly or indirectly connected with the ground. 
How i8 a Ley. -^ Loydcu jar is discharged by effecting a 
^iijdt ^^ communication between the outer and inner 

surfaces by means of a good conductor. 

I^ when we have charged the jar, we hold the exterior coating in one 
hand and touch the knob with the other, a spark is observed, and the peculiar 
sensation of the electric shock experienced. 

Any number of persons can receive a shock at the same time hy forming a 
chain by holding each other's hands — the first person in the circle touching 
tlie external coating of the jar, and the last the knob. 
Where does When a lieyden jar is charged, the electridty resides wholly 
the electricity on the suT&ce of the glass; the metallic coatings having no 
of^^den jap ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ conduct the electricity to the surface of 
the glass, and, when there, afford it a free passage from point 
to point 

The power of a Leyden jar will therefore depend upon its size^ or extent 
of surface. 

. As very large jam are hiconvenient and 
expensive, very strong charges of electricity 
are obtained by combining a number of jars 
together. 

,^ , , A combination of 

What is an 

^ctricaiBat. Lcydcu jars, SO ar- 
ranged that they may 
be all charged and discharged 
together, constitutes an Electri- 
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tricitj? 



FlQ. 324. 



cai Battery. This may be effected by forming a connec- 
tion between all the wires proceeding from the interiors 
of the jars, and also connecting all their exterior coatings. 

Such an arrangement is r^resented by Fig. 323. The discharge of eleo- 

tricity from such a oombmation is accompanied by a loud report; and when 

the number of the jars is considerable, animals may be killed, metal wires 

be melted, and other effects produced analogous to those of Hghtning. 

What experi- *^^^' ^^ n^eans of an electrical machine and the Leydon 

meiitsmuHtrate Jar, many interestmg and amusmg electrical experiments 

i^drtp':^^ may be performed. 

forces of eiec The phenomenon of the repulsion of substances similarly 
electrified, may be illustrated by means of a doll's head cov- 
ered with long hau". When this is at- 
tached to the prime conductor of an elec- 
trical machine, the hairs stand erect, and 
give to the head a most exaggerated ap- 
pearance of fright See Fig. 324. 

The same thmg may be shown by plac- 
ing a person on a stool with glass legs, 
so that he be perfectlj- insulated, and 
making him hold in his hand a brass rod, 
the other end of which touches the prime 
conductor ; then on turning the machine, 
the haurs of the head will divei^ m all 
directions. 

If a small number of figures are cut 
out in paper, or carved out of pith, and 
an excited glass tube be held a few 
inches above them on a table, the figures 

will immediately commence dancing up and down, assuming a variety of droU 

positions. The experiment can be shown better by means 

of an electrical machine than with the excited tube, by 

suspending horizontally from the prime conductor a metal 

disc a few inches above a flat metal surface connected with 

the earth, on which the figures are placed. On working 

the machine, the figures will dance in a most amusing 

manner, being alternately attracted and repelled by each 

plate. See Fig. 325. 

What ia th "'^® electrical bells, Fig. 326, which are 

azperiment of rung by electric attraction and repulsion, 

£lis?**®*^°*^ are good illustrations of these forces. Where 
three bells are employed, the two outer 

beHs A and B, are suspended by chains, but the central 

one and the two clappers hang from silken strings. The 

middle bell is connected with the earth by a chain or wire. 

17 
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Upon working the machine^ the outer bells become poffltively electrified, and 
Fia 326. ^^ middle one, which is insulated from the 

prime conductor, becomes negative by in- 
duction. The little dappers between them 
are alternately attracted and repelled by the 
3Q outer and inner bells, producing a constant 
ringing as long as the machine is in action. 
It was by attadiing a set of bells of thia 
kind to his lightningKxmdnctor, that Dr. 
^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^ Franklin received notice, by their ringing; 
B of the passage of a thunder-doud over hia 

apparatua 
Let a skein of linen thread be tied in a 
knot at each end, and let one end of it be attached to some part of the con* 
ductor of ft machine. When the machine is worked the threads will become 
electrified, and will repel each other, so that the skein will swell out into « 
form resembling the meridians drawn upon a globe. 

If we ignite the extremity of a stick of sealing-wax, and bring the melted 
wax near to the prime conductor of a machine, numerous fine filam«its of 
wax will fly to the conductor, and will adhere to it^ forming upon it a sort 
of network like wool This is a simple case of electrical attraction. The 
experiment wiU succeed best if a small piece of wax is attached to the end 
of a metal rod. 

What effect haa ^56. When a current of electricity passes 
?^^Sor?^ through a good conductor of sufficient size to 
carry off the whole quantity of electricity 
easily, the conductor is not apparently affected by its 
passage ; but if the conductor is too small, or too imper- 
fect to transmit the electric fluid readily, very striking 
effects are produced — the conductor being not unfre- 
quently shivered to pieces in an instant. 

What expert- ^® mechanical eflFects exerted by electricity in passing 
mentafflastrate through imperfect conductors^ may be illustrated by many 
SS^g'^^ simple experiments. 

tridtj 7 If we transmit a strong charge of electricity through water, 

the liquid will be scattered in every direction. 

A rod of wood half an inch thick may be split by a strong charge trom a 
Leyden jar, or battery, transmitted in the direction of its fibers. 

If we place a piece of dry writing-paper upon the stand of a universal dis- 
charger, and then transmit a charge tbrougfh it, the electricity, if sufficiently 
strong, will rupture the paper. 

' If we hold the flame of a candle to a metallic point projecting from the 
prime conductor of an electrical machine in action, the current of air caused 
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b; the issuing of a current of electricity from the point, will be sufficient to 
deflect the flame, and even blow it out 

Hoir does dec. *t^7. The passage of electricity from one 
wcit^ evoire gubstance to another is generally attended with 
an evolution of heat, and a current of electricity 
passing over an imperfect conductor, raises its temperature. 
The temperature of a good conductor of sufficient size 
to allow the electric fluid to pass freely, is not affected by 
the transmission of a current of electricity ; but if its size 
is disproportionate to the quantity of fluid passing over 
it, it will be heated to a greater or less degree. * 

If a small charge of electridty be passed through small metal wire a few 
inches in length, its temperature will be sensibly elevated; if the charge be 
increased, the wire may be made red hot, and even melted and vaporized. 

The worst conductors of electricity suffer much greater changes of tern' 
perature by the same charge than the best conductors. The charge of elcc- 
liidty wldeh only elevates the temperature of one conductor, will sometimes 
lender another red hot, and will volatilize a third. 

The heat developed in the passage of electricity through 
combustible or explosive substances, which are imperfect 
conductors, causes their combustion or explosion. 

If gunpowder be scattered over dry cotton loosely wrapped round one end 
of a disohargmg-rod, it may be ignited by the discharge of a Leyden jar. 

In the same way powdered resin may be inflamed. 

Ether or alcohol may be also fired by passing through it an electric dis- 
charge. Let cold water be poured into a wine-glass, and let a thin stratum 
of ether be carefully poured upon it. The ether bemg lighter will float on 
the water. Let a wire or chain connected with the prime conductor of a 
machine be immersed in the water, and, while the machine is in action, pre- 
sent a metallio ball to the sur&ce of the ether. The electric charge will pasa 
from the water through the ether to the ball, 'and will ignite the ether. 

If a person standing on an insulated stool touches the prime conductor 
Kith one hand, and with the other transmits a spark to the orifice of a gaa- 
pipe from which a current of gas is esoaping, the gas will be ignited. 

By the friction of the feet upon a dry woolen carpet, sufficient electricity 
may be often excited in the human body to transmit a spark to a gas-burner^ 
and thus ignite the gas. 

If we bring a candle wihh a long snu^ that has just been extinguished, 
near to a prime conductor, so that the spark passes fixxn the conductor, 
through the smoke, to the candle, it may be relighted. 

iB the electric The electric fluid is not itself luminous ; but 
fluidiiiiainoa.r j^g ^otion ovcr imperfect conductors, or from 
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one conducting substance to another^ is generally attended 



with an exhibition of light. 



Must Ught b« 
regarded as a 



The strongest electric charges that can be accumulated 

in a body will never afiFord the least appearance of light so 

atee^^y? ^' ^^^^ ^ * ^**® ®^ electric equilibrium exists, and the electric 

fluids are at rest Light, therefore, must not be regarded as 

o property of eleclricity, but as the result of a disturbance occasioned by 

electricity. 

Why does the "^^ ^^ °^ * ^* sparkles when rubbed with the hand m 
for of a eat cold weather. The reason of this is, that the friction between 
sparkle? -^jj^ ^^^^^ j^^ ^he foT produces an excitation of negative elec- 

tricity in the hand, and positive in the fur, and ah interchange of the two 
is accompanied with a spark, or appearance of light 
What i. th. Whenthetoger, j.,g 35^ 

form of the or a bras3 ball at | 

electricBparkr ^j^^ ^^^ of a rod, is I 
presented to the prime conductor 
of an electrical machine in action, 
a spark is produced by the passage I 
of the fluid from the conductor to 
the finger or the metal This 




spark has an Irregular zigzag form, resemblmg, more or less, the appearance 
of lightning, as shown in Fig. 327. 

Upon what does The length of the electric spark will vary 
ei^^M^^l^S, with the power of the machine. A very 
depend? powcrful machine will so charge its prime 

conductor, that sparks may be taken from it at the 
distance of 30 inches. 

^ ^ Ifthepartofei- FiO. 328. 

How does a r u i 

point influence ther of the electn- 

SthJlSlSr cally excited bod- 

ies which is pre- 

•ented to the other has the form 

of a point, the electric fluid will 

escape, not in the form of a spark, 

but as a brush, or pencil of light, 

the diverging rays of which have sometimes a length of two or three inchea 

Fig. 328 represents this appearance. 

A substance parting with electricity generally exhibits an irregular spark; 

or flash of light; while a substance absorbmg electricity exhibits a brush or 

glow of light 

What is the Thc rapidity of the electric light is marvel- 
S^t^'iplrk? ous; and it has been experimentally shown 
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that the duration of the light of the spark does not 
exceed the one-millionth part of a second.* 

When the cootinuity of a substance conducting electricity is interrupted, a 
spark will be produced at every point where the course of the conductor is 
broken. 

A great rariety of beautiful experiments may bo performed to illustrate 
this principle. Thua^ upon a piece of glass may be placed at a short distance 

from each other any number of bits or 

Pia. 329. pieces of tin-foil, as is represented by 

Fig. 329 ; when the metal at either end 

is connected with the prime conductor 

of an electrical machine, the sparks mil 

pass from one piece of tin-foil to the 

other, and form a stream of beautiful 

light. By varying the position of the 

pieces of tin-foil, letters, or any other devices may be exhibited at the pleasure 

of the operator. 

In a like manner, by fasten- 

FlG. 330 ing by means of lac-varnish a 

spiral line of pieces of tin-foil 

rrtj^^^ y .o*"** V ^^^ V w-^TTI upon the interior of a tube, as 

{] V"^^^^^ .---'V ^^ . ^ UJ is^^presented in Fig. 33^, a 

serpentine line of fire may be 
made to p:iss from one end of the tube to the other. 

* The arrangement by which this fact was demonstrated by Mr. Wheatstone of England, 
may be described as follows :-»Con8iderabIe lengths of copper wire (about half a mile 
being employed), are so arranged, that three small breaks occur in its continuitj— one near 
the onter coating of a Leyden Jar, one near the connectton with the inner coating, and 
another exactly in the middle of the wire — so that three sparks are seen at erery dis- 
charge, one at the break near the source of excitation, another in the middle of its path, 
and the third dose to the point of returning connection ; these, by bending the wire, are 
brought elose together. Exactly opposite to this was placed a metallic speculum, fixed 
on an axis, and made to revolve parallel to the line of the three sparks. When a spark 
of light is viewed in a rapidly revolving mirror, a long line is seen instead of a point It 
will be obvious that three lines of light will be seen in the revolving mirror every time a 
discharge takes place, and that if the first or the last difliar in the smallest portion of time, 
these lines must begin at different points on the speculum. 

When the mirror revolved slowly, the potdtton of the lines was uniform, thus ^ ' 

but when the velocity was increased, they appeared thus i ■■ i ; those pro- 

duced by the sparks at either end of the wire being constantly coincident, but the spark 
evolved at the break in the middle being slightly behind the other two. From this, it 
appears that the distnrbance commences simultaneously at either end of a circuit, and 
travels toward the middle. This has been adduced in proof of the two electricities. It 
was thus determined that electricity moves through copper wire at a rate beyond 288,000 
miles in a seoon^ It wOl be evident to any one considering the sutject, that the length 
of the line seen in the speculum depends on the duration of the spark. When the mirror 
was made to revolve 800 times in a second, the image of the spark, at' 10 feet distance, 
appeared to the eye of the observer to make an are of about half a degree, and from thia 
its duration was oalcoUted.— fltuUI. 
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uponwbatdoei 758. The intensity of the electric light de- 
SS*°**dkStt?i pends both upon the density of the accumu- 
light depend r j^ted electricity, and the density and nature of 
the aerial medium through which the spark passes. 

Thufl, the electric light, in condensed air, ia rerj bright, and in a rarefied 
atmosphere it ia iiunt and di£Eiusiye, like the light of the aurora borealis ; in 
carbonic add gas the light ia white and intense ; it ia red and faint in hydro- 
gen, yellow in ateam, and gpreen in ether or alcohol 

„ . I( by means of an air-pump, the air is exhausted fi'om a 

aarorai light be long Cylindrical tube dosed at each end with a metallic cap^ 
imitated? ^^^j ^ current of electricity passed through it, an imitation of 

the appearance of the aurora borealia is produced. When the exhaustion of 
the tube is nearly perfect, the whole length of the tube will exhibit a violet 
red light If a small quantity of air be admitted, luminous flashes will be seen 
to issue fbom points attached to the caps. As more and more air is admitted, 
the flashes of Eght whicdi glide in a serpentine form down the interior of the 
tube will become more thin and white, until at last the electricity will cease 
to be difibsed through the colimm of air, and will appear as a glimmering 
light at the two points. 

759. The crackling noise, or sound which is produced 
by the electric discharge, is attributed to the sudden dis- 
placement of the particles of air, or other medium 
through which the electric fluid passes. 

760. The electric shock, or convulsive sensation occa- 
sioned by the passage of the electric fluid through the 
body of a man, oif animal, is supposed to arise from a 
momentary derangement of the' organs of the body, ow- 
ing to an imperfection, or difference in the conducting 
power of the solids and fluids which compose them. 

If this derangement does not exceed the power of the parts to recover their 
position and organization, a convulsive sensation is felt, the violence of which 
IS greater or less according to the force of electricity and the consequent de- 
rangement of the organs ; but if it exceeds this limit| a permanent injury, or even 
death, may ensua 

wh*t «re the 761. lu the proccsses hitherto described 
^ntt iT^ electricity has been developed by friction. In 
SJctricity?^ nature the agents which are undoubtedly the 
most active in producing and exciting elec- 
tricity, are the light and heat of the sun's rays. 

The change of form or state in bodies is also one of the 
most powerful methods of exciting electricity. 
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Water, in passing into steam by artificial heat, or in evaporating by the ac- 
tion of the sun or wind, generates large quantities of electricity. The crystal* 
lization of solids firom liquids, all changes of temperature, the growth and de- 
cay of vegetables, are also instrumental in producing electrical phenomena. 

Does vital and Recciit investigatioDB have shown that vital 
tio"i?^«eSl action and all muscular movements in man 
*rici*y» and animals, develop or produce electricity; it 

may also be shown by direct experiment that a person 
can not even contract the muscles of the arm without ex- 
citing an electrical action. 

Certain animals are gifted with the extraor^nary power of producing at 
pleasure oonsiaerable quantities of electricity in their system, and of commu- 
nicating it to other animals, or substances. Among these the electrical eel 
and the torpedo are most remarkable, the former of which can send out a 
charge sufficient to knock down and stun a man, or a horse. The electricity 
generated by these animals appears to be the same in character as that pro- 
duced by the electrical machine. 

762. It has of late become the habit with many to regard 
reason in as- electricity as the agent of all phenomena in the natural world, 
knolrn li no^ ^^ *^*"^ ®^ whksh may not be apparent For this there is no 
mena to eieo- good reason. Electridty is difibsed through all matter, and 
MdtyJ jg Q^Q^ active, and many of its phenomena can not be satisfac- 

torily explained ; but it is governed, like all other forces of nature, by cer- 
tain fixed laws, and it is by no means a necessary agent in all the operations 
of nature. Ittiierefore argues great ignorance to refer without ezaminatioa 
every mysterious phenomenon to the influence of electricity. 

SECTION I. 

▲ TX08PHEBI0 ELBOTKZOITT. 

DoueiMtrtdtf 763. Electricity is always found in the air, 
^*hwe? *^ and appears to increase in strength and quan- 
tity with the altitude. 
What kind of It is sometimes diflferent in the lower re- 
SSSS*^ ** gions from what it is in the upper, being posi- 
S^teilV**" tive in one and negative in the other ; but in 
the ordinary state of the atmosphere, its elec- 
tricity is invariably positive. 

When the sky is overcast, and the clouds are moving 
in different directions, the atmosphere is subject to great 
and sudden variations, rapidly changing from positive 
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to negative, and back again in the space of a few min- 
utes. 

The principal causes which are supposed to 
posed to occa- producc elcctricity in the atmosphere are, 
ia the «tmoB- evaporation from the earth's surface, chemical 
' "* changes which take place upon the earth's 

surface, and the expansion, condensation, and variation of 
temperature of the atmosphere and of the moisture con^ 
tained in it. 

When a substanoe ia burning, positive electricity escapes firom it into the 
atmosphere, while the substance itself becomes negatively electrified Thus 
the air becomes the receptacle of a vast amount of positive electricity genera 
ated in this manner. 

When ia the The at mospherc is most highly charged with 
atmosphere electricitv wheu hot weather succeeds a series. 

most highly ^ ^ i /» ii 

charged with 01 wct davs. Or wct wcathcr follows a succes- 

electridty? . /.,*', 

sion of dry days. 

There is more electricity in the atmosphere during the 
cold of winter than in the summer months. 

Lightning is accumulated electricity, generally dis- 
charged from the clouds to the earth, but sometimes 
from the earth to the clouds. 

Who lint es. 764. The identity of lightning and electric- 
MentiS^ *^f ity was first established by Dr. Franklin, at 
^SJSfy f'™" Philadelphia, in 1752. 

The manner in which this &ct was demonstrated was as fol« 
£tfir*'^^ri- low8-^Havmg made a kite of a large silk handkerchief stretch- 
ment ed upon a frame, and placed upon it a pointed iron wire con- 

nected with the string, he raised it upon the approach of 
a thunder-storm. A key was attached to the lower end of the hempen 
■tring holding the kite, and to this one end of a silk ribbon was tied, 
the other end being fastened to a post The kite was now insulated, 
and the experimenter for a -considerable time awaited the result with 
great solicitude. Finally, indications of electricity began to appear on the 
string; and on Franklin presenting his knuckles to the key, he received 
an electric spark. The rain beginning to descend, wet the string, increased 
its conducting power, and vivid sparks in great abundance flashed from 
the key. Franklin afterward charged Leyden jars with lightning, and 
made other experiments^ similar to those usually performed with electrical 
machines. 
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Why was thli ^® experiment, as thus performed, was one of great risk 
experiment one and danger, since the whole amount of electricity contained in 
^^ great dan- ^^le thunder-cloud was liable to pass from it, by means of 
the string, to the earth, notwithstanding the use of the silk 
insulator.* 

What is the ^^™ whatever cause electricity is present m tiie air, the 
cause of light- douds appear to collect and retain it ; and when a cloud over- 
'^^ charged with electric fluid approaches another which is under* 

charged, the fluid rushes from the former into the latter. In a like manner, 
file fluid may pass from the cloud to the earth, and in such cases elevated 
'objects upon the earth^s surface, as trees, steeples, etc, appear tO' govern its 
direction. 

hat ^^e^i a cloud highly charged with electricity is near to the 
circarastances earth, the surface of the earth, for a great extent, may also 
Dam fr^°the ^®come highly charged by induction ; and when the tension 
earth to the of the electricity becomes suffidently great, or the two elec- 
cioudar ^Q surfaces come suflBciently near, a flash of lightning not 

nnfrequently passes from the earth to the douds. In this way an equilibrium 
of the two elements is restored. 

Dghtning douds are sometimes greatly elevated above the surface of the 
earth, and sometimes actually touch the earth with one of their edges ; they 
are, however, rarely discharged in a thunder-storm when they are more than 
700 yards above the surface of the earth. 

How man *^^^' I^ig^^tiiing has "been divided into three 

wadarf^ght- kinds, viz., zigzag, or chain-lightning, sheet- 
lightning, and ball-lightnii^. 

Explain the The zigzag, or forked appearance of Hghtning, is bdieved to 
SvOTee appear- ^ occasioned by the resistance of the air, which diverts the 
ance of light- electric current from a direct course. The globular form of 
™'* lightning sometimes observed, is not satis&ctorily accounted 

for. WTiat is called "sheet," or "heat" lightning, is sometimes the reflection 
in the atmosphere of lightnmg very remote^ or not distinctly visible; but gen- 
erally this phenomenon is occasioned by the play of silent flashes of electricity 
between the douds, the amount of electricity developed not being suffident to 
produce any other eflects than the mere flash of light 

766. The usual explanation of thunder is, 

cause of than- that it is duo to SL suddeu displacement of the 

particles of air hy the electrical current. Others 

have supposed that the passage of the electricity creates 

* When the experiment was {rabseqnently repeated in France, streams of electric fire, 
nine and ten feet in length, and an inch in thickneso, darted spontaneouslj with load re- 
ports from the end of the string confining flie kite. Daring the sncoeedlng year, Prof. 
Kichman of St Petersbnrg, in making experiments somewhat similar, and having his 
apparatus entirely insulated, was immediately killed. 

17* 
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a vacuum, and that the air rushing in to fill it4)roduce8 
the sound. Every explanation that has yet been offered 
is somewhat unsatisfactory. 

Tha rolling <^ the thunder has been ascribed to the effect of echo^ but this 
undoubtedly is not the only cause. The rolling of thunder is heard as per^ 
fectly at sea as upon land, but there none of the causes which are generally 
supposed to produce echo^ as mountainsi hills, buildings, etc, etc., are present. 
Another, and perhaps the true reason is, that the sound h developed by th« 
lightning in passing through the air, and consequently separate sounds ai» 
produced at every point through which the lightning ] 



Thunder-storms prevail most in the torrid zone, and decrease 
der storms in frequency toward either pole. In the arctic regions thunder- 
mortproraur gtorms seldom or never occur. As respects time, they are 
most frequent in the summer months. 

What is called a thunder-storm may be considered to 
be merely an effort of nature to effect an equilibrium of 
forces which have become disturbed* 

Wh en *^^*^' '^ loiowledge of the laws of electricity has enabled 

lightning con- man to protect himself from its destructive infiuen'ces. Light- 
Jjg^T.^"* ning-rods, or conductors, were first introduced by Dr. Frank- 
lin. He was induced to recommend their adoption as a means 
of protection to buildings, eta, from observing that electricity could be quietly 
and gradually withdrawn from an excited sui&ce by means of a good con- 
ductor, which was pointed at its extremity. 

^^jmt jg ^ As ordinarily constructed, a lightning-con- 
li^htniog-rodr ductor consists of a metal rod fixed in the 
earth, running up the whole height of a building and ris- 
ing to a point above it. 

^ ,^ The best metal that can be used for a light- 

lightning-rod niDg-rott IS coppcr ; if iron is used, the rod 

~ should not be less than three quarters of an 

inch in diameter. When only one rod is used, it should 
be continuous from the top to the bottom, and an entire 
metallic communication should exist throughout its whole 
length. This law is violated when the joints of the several 
parts that form the conductor are imperfect, and when the 
whole is loosely put together. 

The rod should also be of the same dimensions through-* 
out. The rod is best fastened to the building by wooden 
supports. If there are masses of metal about the build- 
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ing, as gutters, pipes, etc., they should be connected with 
the rod by strips of metal, and directly, if possible, with 
the ground. The lower end of the rod, where it enters 
the ground, should be divided into two or three branches, 
and turned from the building. 

It oaght also to extend so far below the surface of the ground as to reach 
water, or earth that is permanently damp. It is, moreover, a good plan to 
buiy the end of the lightning-rod in powdered charcoal, since this pre- 
Benres in a measure the iron from rust, and facilitates the pi^sage of the 
electricitj. 

A building will be most perfectly protected when the lightmng-conductor 
has sereral branches^ mth pointed rods projectmg freely in the air from dis- 
tant summits of the building, and connected with the main rod. 

Professor Paraday advises that lightning-conductors should be arranged 
upon the inside of buildings rather than upon the outside. 

What space -^ light uing-conductor of sufficient size is 
rcJdpwtert?^' believed to protect a circle the diameter of 
which is four times the length of that part of 
the rod which rises above the building. Thus, if the rod 
rises two feet above the house, it will protect the building 
for (at least) eight feet all round. 

.^_, A lightning-conductor may be productive of harm in two 

lighfcning-rod ways ; if the rod be broken or disconnected, the electric fluid, 
Shirm?"*^^^ being obstructed in its passage, may enter the building; and 
if the rod be not large enough to conduct the whole current 
to the earth, the lightning will fhse the metal and enter the building. 

A lightning-conductor protects a building even when no visible discharge 
takes place, by attracting the electricity of an approaching cloud, and caus- 
ing it to pass off sQently and quietly into the earth. This process commences 
as soon as the doud has approached a position vertically over the rod. 
.^^^ . 768. As regards safety in a thunder-storm, it is prudent, if 

are safe and out of doors, to avoid trees and elevated objects of every 
oaB*in a*^n- ^^^ which the lightning would be likely to strike in its>pa»» 
der-Btormf sage to the earth. A stream of water, being, a good' conduo- 

ductor, should be avoided. 

If within doors, the middle of a carpeted room is tolerably safe, provided 
there is no lamp hanging from the ceiling. It is prudent to avoid the neigh- 
borhood of chimneys, because lightning may enter the room by them, soot 
being a good conductor. For the same reason, a person should remove aa 
far as possible from metals, mirrors, and gilt articles. The safest position that 
. can be occupied is to lie upon a bed in the middle of a room — feathers and 
bair being excellent non-conductors. In all cases, the position of safety ia 
that in which the body can not assist as a conductor to the lightning. The 
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position of BOXTOQiiding bodies mnst therefore be attended to^ whether a per- 
son be insulated or not 

' Hie apprehension and solicitude respecting lightning are proportionate to 
the magnitude of the evils it produces, rather than the frequency of its occur- 
reno^ The chances of aa individual being killed by lightning are infinitely 
less than those which he encounters in his daily walks, in his occupation, or 
even during his sleep from the destruction of the house in which he lodges hy 
£re. 

»^ ar«i tiM *^^^* ^^® mechanical power exerted by light- 
g^'^^icja ef- ning jg enormous and difficult to accomit for. 
fOT?"^""'** Arago supposed that the heat of the light- 
ning in passing through any substance, in- 
stantly converted all the moisture contained in, it into 
Steam of b highly explosive character, and that the great 
mechanical effects observed are due to this agent rather 
than tb the direct effect of the electric current, A tem- 
perature that can instantly render iron red hot, is known 
to be sufficient to generate steam of such an elastic force 
tliat it wotdd overcome all obstacles, and if the water con- 
tained it, th-e pores of bodies is at once converted into 
steam of this character. Its force would be capable of pro- 
ducing any of the mechanical effects witnessed in lightning 
discharges. 

Another theory supposes that the natural electricities 
of non-conducting bodies are forcibly decomposed by the 
presence of the electric fluid which forms the lightning, 
and that their violent separation forces every thing asun- 
der which tends to confine them. 

What is the T^^. The phenomenon of the aurora borealis 
^JJi^^'r^y is supposed to be due to the passage of electric 
currents through the higher regions of the 
atmosphere — the different colors manifested being pro- 
duced by the passage of the electricity through air of dif- 
ferent densities. 

wherodoestw I^ ^^^ northcm hemisphere the aurora al- 
•uroraappearf ^^ys appcars iu the north, but in the south- 
ern hemisphere it appears in the south ; it seems to origin- 
ate at or near the poles of the earth, and is consequently 
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seen in its greatest perfection within the arctic and an- 
tarctic circles.* 

The aurora is not a local phenomenon, but is seen simultaneously at places 
widely remote from each other, as in Europe and America. 

The general height of the aurora is supposed to be between one and two 
hundred miles above the surface of the earth ; but it sometimes appears 
within the region of the clouds. 

Auroras occur more frequently in the wmter than in the summer, and are 
CDly seen at night They aSeet in a peculiar manner the magnetic needle 
and the electric telegraph, and as the disturbances occasioned in these in* 
Btruments are noticed by day as well as by night, there can be no doubt of the 
occurrence of the aurora at all hours. The mtense light of the sun, howeveri 
renders the auroral light inyisible during the day. 

Pig. 331. 




The accompauying figure represents one of the most beautiful of the au- 
roral phenomena. 

It has often been asserted, and on good authority, that sounds have been 
beard attending the phenomena of the aurora, like the rustling of silk, or the 
sound and crackling of a fire. On this point, however, there is great differ- 
ence of opinion. 

Auroras appear to be subject to some variation in their appearance, extend- 
ing through a circle of years. Thus, from 1T05 to 1752, the northern lights 
became more and more frequent, but after that for a period they were seen but 
rarely. Since 1820 they have been quite frequent and brilliant 

* In the aretie and antarctic circles, when the Ban is ahsent, the anrora appears with a 
magnificence unknown in other r^ons, and affords light suffident for many of the ordi- 
nary out-door employments. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GALTANISIL 

,.™. - «-r 771. Electricity excited or produced by 
Sdtyf ^**" *^® chemical action of two or more dissimilar 
substances upon each other is termed Gal- 
vanic, or Voltaic Electricity, and the department of 
physical science which treats of this form of electrical 
disturbance is called Galvanism. 

What simple ^hc most simple method of illustrating the 
iSSfteT'thi production of galvanic electricity is by placing 
gS^lS**"©!^ ^ V^ece of silver (as a coin) on the tongue, and 
tricifcy? a piece of zinc underneath. So long as the 

two metals are kept asunder no eflfect will be noticed, but 
when their ends are brought together, a distinct thrill will 
pass through the tongue, a metallic taste will diffuse itself, 
and, if the eyes are closed, a sensation of light will be evi- 
dent at the same moment. 

This result is owing to a chemical action which is developed the moment 
the two metals touch each other. The salira of the tongue acts chemically 
upon, or ozydizes a portion of the zinc^ which excites electricity, for no chem- 
ical action ever takes place without producing electricity. TJpon bringing 
the ends of the two metals together, a slight current passes fix>m one to the 
other. 

If a living fbh, or a fW)g, having a small piece of tin-foil on its back, be 
placed upon a piece of sine, spasms of the muscles will be excited whenever 
a metallic communication is made between the zinc and the tin-foiL 

When and h<nr The productiou of elcctricity by the chemi- 
•Setri^'2^ ^1 action of two metals when brought in con« 
ooreredr ^^^^^^ ^j^g ^^^^ uoticcd by Galvaui, professor of 

anatomy at Bologna, Italy, in 1790. 

His attention was directed to the subject in the following manner: — Hav- 
ing occasion to dissect several frogs, he hung up their hind legs on some cop- 
per hooks, until he might find it necessary to use them for illustration, In 
this manner he happened to suspend a number of the copper hooks on an 
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iron balcony, when, to his great astonishment, the limbs were thrown into 
yioleni convulsions. On investigating the phenomenon, he found that the 
mere contact of dissimilar metals with the moist surfaces of the muscles and 
nerves, was all that was necessary to produce the convulsions. 

TiQ. 332. 




This singular action of electricity, first noticed by Galvani, may be experi- 
mentally exhibited without diflaculty. Fig. 332 represents the extremities 
of a frog, with the upper part dissected in such a way as to exhibit the nerves 
of the legs, and a portion of the spinal marrow. If we now take two thin 
pieces of copper and zinc, C Z, and place one under the nerves, and the other 
in contact with the muscles of the 1^, we shall find that so long as the two 
pieces of metal are separated, so long will the limbs remam motionless; but 
by making a connection, instantly the whole lower extremities will be thrown 
into violent convulsions, quivering and stretchmg themselves in a manner too 
singular to describe. If the wire is kept closely in contact^ these phenomena 
are of momentary duration, but are renewed every time the contact is made 
and broken. 

Galvani attributed these movements of the muscles to a 
kind of nervous fluid pervading the animal system, similar to 
the electric fluid, which passed fix)m the nerves to the mus- 
cles, as soon as the two were brought in communication with 
each other, by means of the metallic connection, in the same way as a dis- 
charge takes place between the external and internal coatings of a Leyden 
Jar. He therefore called the supposed fluid animal electricity. 



To what did 
Galrani attri- 
bute these phe- 
nomenaf 
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What was de- ^® experiments of Galvani were repeated by Volta, an 
tennii ed by eminent Italian philosopher, who found that no electrical or 
Volta r nervous excitement took place unless a communication be- 

tween the muscles and the nerves was made by two different metals, as cop- 
per and ux>n, or copper and zinc. He considered that electricity was produced 
by simple contact of the dissimilar metals, positive electricity being evolved from 
the one and negative electricity from the other. 

■What la the The true cause of electrical excitement occa- 
SSrtridfy'^dS- sioned by the contact of dissimilar metals is 
S^t^^diffe?! now fully ascertained to be chemical ac- 
entmetaia? ^Jqjj . ^nd rcccnt researches have also proved 
that no chemical action ever takes place without the de- 
velopment of free electricity. 

The electricity produced by chemical action has been 
termed Galvanic, or Voltaic Electricity, in honor of Gal- 
vani and Volta, who first developed its phenomena. 
Ho^doeagai- 772. G^lvauic electricity, or the electricity 
fhTm ordfnS^ devclopcd by chemical action, differs from fric- 
electricity? tioual, or Ordinary electricity, chiefly in its 
continuance of action. The electricity developed by fric- 
tion from a glass plate, or the cylinder of an electrical 
machine, exhibits itself in sudden and intermittent shocks, 
accompanied with a sort of explosion ; whereas that which 
is generated by chemical action is a steady, flowing current. 

The fundamental principle which forms the basis of the science of galvanic 
electricity is as follows : 

Any two metals, or more generally, any two 
fomsthe^ba^is different bodies which are conductors of elec- 
It *gai^rfS tricity, when placed in contact, develop elec- 
fdee city? tricity by chcmical actiou — positive electricity 
flowing from the metal which is acted upon most power- 
fully, and negative electricity from the other. 
What are d ^^ gCDcral, that mctal which is acted upon 

tro-positive most casily is termed the electro-positive metal, 
negatiro eie- or element ; and the other the electro-nega- 
tive metal, or element. 
The electrical force or power generated in this way is 
called the electro-motive force. 
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773. DifiTerent bodies placed in contact manifest dififer- 
ent electro-motive forces, or develop diJ0Eerent quantities 
of electricity. 



Hoir may bod- 
ies capable of 
exciting eleo- 
tro-moUve 
forces be daasi- 
fled? 



What is the 
practical meth- 
od of exciting 
galvanic elec- 
tricity? 



Bodies capable of dereloping electricity hy contact may be 
arranged in a series in such a manner that any one placed in 
contact with another holding a lower place in the series, will 
receive the positive fluid, and the lower one the negative fluid ; 
and the more remote they stand from each other in the order 
of the series^ the more decidedly will the electricity be developed by theit 
oontact 

The most common substances used for exciting galvanic electricity may be 
arranged in such a series as follows : — zinc, lead, tin, antimony, iron, brass, 
copper, silver, gold, platinum, black lead or graphite, and charcoal. 

llius, zinc and lead,* when brought in contact, will produce electricity, but 
it will be much less active than that produced by the union of zinc and iron, 
or the same metal and copper, and the last less active than zinc and platinum 
or zinc and charcoal 

774. In the production of galvanic electricity for practical 
purposes, it is necessary to have a combination of three dif- 
ferent conductors, or elements, one of which must be solid 
and one fluid, while the third may be either solid or fluid. 
The process usually adopted is to place between two plates 
of different kinds of metal a liquid capable of exciting some chemical action 
on one of the plates, while it has no action, or a different action upon the 
other. A communication is then formed between the two plates. 

What is a Gal- When two metals capable of exciting elec- 
Tanic Circuit? ^rfcity aic 80 arranged and connected that the 
positive and negative electricities can meet and flow in 
opposite directions, they are said to form a galvanic cir- 
cuit, or circle. 

Describeasim- ^ ^^^ «^P^*^ ^^ ^^' ^^^* 

pie Oalranie at the same time an ao- 
Battery. ^^^ galvanic circuit may 

be formed by an arrangement as repre- 
sented in Fig. 333. G and Z are thin 
plates of copper and zinc immersed in a 
glass vessel containing a very weak so- 
lution of sulphuric acid and water. 
Metallic contact can be made between 
the plates by wires, X and W, which 
are soldered to them. If now the wires 
are connected, as at Y, a galvanic cir- 
cuit will be formed ; positive electricity 
passmg from tho zinc through the liq- 
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Old, to the copper, and from fhe copper along fhe oonductmg^wires to the 
ziDC, aa indicated bj the arrows in the figure. A current of negative eleo- 
trioity at the same time traverses the circuit alsOi from the copper to the 
DnC| in a direction predselj reversed. 
Such an arrangement is called a simple galvanic batteiy. 

wut an the The two metals forming the elements of the 
J2Sutti»n?f tattery are generally connected by copper 
wires ; the ends of these wires, or the terminal 
points of any other connecting medium used, are called the 
poles of the battery. 

Thus, when zinc and copper plates are used, the end of the wire convejing 
positive electricity from the copper would be the positive pole, and the end of 
the wire conveying negative electricity from the ziac plate would be the 
negative pole. Faraday describes the poles of the battery as the doors by 
which electricity enters into or passes oat of the substance fuffering decom- 
position, and in accordance with this view he has given to the positive pole 
tho name of anoc2e^ or ascending way, and to the negative pole the name of 
ccUhodCf or descending way. 

At what point Thc manifestations of electricity will be most 
te * de^dfrj apparent at that point of the circuit where the 
B^Mtodr two currents of positive and negative electricity 
meet. 

When ii e dr- When the two wires connecting the metal plates of a bat- 
eau said to be tery are brought in contact, the galvanic circuit is said to be 
closed? dosed. No sign of electrical excitement is then visible; the 

action, nevertheless, continues. The opposite electricities collected at the 
poles, in particular, neutralize each other perfectiy on meeting; every trace 
of electricity must therefore vanish, as when a Leyden jar is discharged, if a 
fresh quantity were not continually produced by the pairs of plates. If the 
wires which conduct the two electricities be slig^tiy disconnected, a spark 
will be observed at the point of interruption. 

E lain th ^^ ^^^ formation of a galvanic circuit, by the employment 

theo^ of the cf two metals and a liquid, the chemical action which gives 
tS^^^f^^ rise to the electricity takes place through a decomposition of 
tridty. the liquid. It is, therefore, essential to the formation of an 

active galvanic circuit, that the liquid employed should be ca* 
pable of being decomposed. Water is most convenientiy applicable for tiua 
purpose. When a plate of zinc and copper are immersed in water, the ele- 
ments of the water, oxygen and hydrogen, are separated from each other, in 
consequence of the greater attraction which the oxygen has for the zinc. The 
oxygen, therefore, unites with the zinc, and by so doing produces an aliera- 
tion in the electrical condition of the metaL The zinc communicating its nat- 
ural share of electricity to the liquid, becomes negatively electrified. The 
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copper attracting the same electricity from the liqtiid, becomes poeitivelj 
electrified, ; at the same time the hydrogen, which is the other element of 
the water, is also attracted to the copper, and appears in minute bubbles upon 
its surface. If the two metal plates be now connected with metallic wires, 
positive electricity will flow from the copper and negative electricity from the 
zinc, and by the union of these two an electric current will be formed.* 

With water alone and two metals, the quantity of electricity excited is very 
•mall, but by the addition of a small quanti^ of some acid, the excitement ia 
greatly increased. 

Whmt 1 th Although two metal plates are emplpjred in the arrangement 

necessity of two described, only one of them is active in the excitement of eleo- 
^^ clreuS? " trinity, the other plate serving merely as a conductor to collect 
the force generated. A meital plate is generally used for this 
purpose, because metals conduct electricity much better than other substances 
exposing an equal surface to the fluids in which they are immersed ; but other 
conductors may be used, and when a proportionately larger surface is ex- 
posed to compensate for inferior conducting power, they answer as well, and 
in some instances better, than metal plates. Thus charcoal is very often em- 
ployed In the place of copper, and a very hard material obtained from the in- 
terior of gas retorts, called graphite, is considered one of the best conductors. 

Two metals are not absolutely essential to the formation of a simple gal- 
vanic circuit. A current may be obtained from one metal and two liquids^ 
provided the liquids are such that a stronger chemical action takes place on 
one side of the metal plate than on the other. 

In some electric batteries also, two metals and two di&simfiar liquids are 
employed. 

„ J 775. The electricity developed by a simple 

▼anic action bo galvaiiic cifcuit, whcther it be composed of 
crease ^^^ mctals and a liquid, or any other combin- 

ation, is exceedingly feeble. Its power can, however, be 
increased to any extent by a repetition of the simple com« 
binations. 

* The terms ** electric fluid** and " electric earrent,** irhioh are Areqnenfly employed in 
describing dectrteal phenomena, are calculated to mislead the student into the snpposl. 
tion that electricity is known to be a fluid, and that it flows in a rapid stream along th« 
wires. Sneh terms, it should, be understood, are founded merely on an assumed analogy 
of the electric force to fluid bodies. The nature of that force is unknown, and whether its 
transmission be in the form of a current, or by vibrations, or by any other means, is un* 
determined. 

In a discussfon which took place some 3rear8 since at a meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the AdTancement of Science, respecting the nature of electricity, Professor Fara- 
day expressed his opinion as follows :— " There was a time when I thought I knew some- 
thing about the matter ; but the longer I Uyo, and the more carefully I study the snbjeeti 
the more convinced I am of my total ignorance of the nature of electricity.** 

** After such an avowal as this,** says Mr. Bakewell, ** from the most eminent electrician 
of the age, it is almost useless to say that any terms which seem to designate the form of 
electricity are merely to be considered as eonvenient eonventienal expressions,** 
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The first attempt to increase Fig. 334 

pU??fVol^' the power of a galvanic circuit 
by increasing the number of 
the combinations, was made byVolta. He 
constructed a pile of zinc and copper platea 
with a moistened doth interposed between 
each. He commenced with a zinc plate, upon 
which he placed a copper plate of the same 
■ize, and on that a circular piece of cloth pre- 
Tiouslj soaked in water slightlj acidulated. 
On the cloth was laid another plate of zino^ 
then copper, and again cloth, and so ou in suc- 
cession, until a pile of fifty series d alternate 
metal plates and moistened cloths was formed, 
the terminal plate of the series at one end being 
copper and at the other end zinc. A metallio 
wire attached to the highest copper plate will 
constitute the poative pole, and another to the lowest zinc plate the negaUvo 
pole of such a series. 

Fig. 334 represents Yolta's arrangement of metal plates and wet cloths, 
with the metallic wires^ which constitute the poles. 

Such combinations are denominated Voltaic Piles, or 
Voltaic Batteries, and very often Galvanic Batteries. 

As two different metals and an interposing liquid are generally employee} 
for this purpose, it has been usual to call these combinations pairs or dements; 
80 that the battery is said to consist of so many pairs or elements, each pair 
or element consisting of two metals and a liquid. 

776. Voltaic piles or batteries have 
been composed and constructed in 
a great variety of forms, by combin- 
ing together in a series various sub- 
stances which excite electricity when 
acted upon chemically. 

Thus, they have been constructed entirely of veg- 
etable substances, without resorting to the use of 
any metal, by placing discs of beet-root and walnut- 
wood in contact With such a pile, and a leaf of 
grass as a conductor, convulsions in the muscles of a 
dead fit)g are said to have been produced. Other 
experimentalists have formed voltaic piles wholly 
of animal substances. 

A perfectly dry voltaic pile, known 

boni's Pile. ' ^^ ^^ inventor as Zamboni's Pile^ 

may be formed of sheets of gilded 

paper and sheet zina If several thousands of these 
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Describe the 
troagh battery. 



be packed together in a glass tube, so that their similar motallio &ces shall 
all look the same way, and be pressed tightly together at each end by metallic 
plates, it will be found that one extremity of the pile is positive and the 
other negative. Such a series will last more than twenty years, but it re- 
quires as many as 10,000 pairs to afiford sparks visible in daylight, and to 
charge the Leyden jar. 

Fig. 335 represents a pair of these piles, so arranged as to produce what 
has been called a perpetual motion. Two pilea^ P N, are placed in such a 
position that their poles are reversed, and between them a light pendulum, 
vibrating on an axis and insulated on a glass pillar. This pendulum is alter- 
nately attracted to one and then to the other, and thus rings two little bells 
connected with the positive and negative poles. 

The galvanic batteries in practical use at the present time differ consider- 
ably in form and efficiency, but the principle of construction in all is the same 
as that of the original voltaic pUe. 

A very effective FlQ, 336. 

arrangement known 
as the trough bat- 
tery, is represented in Fig. 336. 
This Qpnsists of a trough of wood 
divided into water-tight cells, or 
partitions, each cell being arranged 
to receive a pair of zinc and copper 
plates. . The plates are attached to 
a bar of wood, and connected with 
one another by metallic wires, in 
such a way that every copper plate 
is connected with the zinc plate of 
the next cell. The battery is excited by means of dilute sulphuric acid poured 
into the cells, and the current of electricity is directed by wires soldered to the 
extreme plates. When the battery is not in use the plates may be raised from 
the trough by means of the wooden bar. 

Xhe battery by which Sir Humphrey Davy effected his splendid chemical 
discoveries was of this form, and consisted of two thousand double plates of 
copper and zinc, each plate having a surface of thirty-two square inches. 
Now, however, by improved arrangements, we can produce with ten or 
twenty pairs of plates, effects every way superior. 

Fia. 337. 
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In other and more efficient compound galvanic drcuita, the exciting liquia 
ie placed in a aeries of separate cups, or glasses, arranged in a circle, or ii- 
parallel lines. Each cup contains one zinc and one copper plate, not imme 
diatelj in connection with each other, but every zinc plate of one cup is ooa 
nected with the oopper plate of the preceding, by a copper band, or wire^ 
This arrangement is represented in Fig. 337, the oopper plate^ and the direo- 
Uon of the positive current being mdicated by the sign +, and the zinc plat« 
and the direction of the negative current by tiie sign — , 

The simplest form of galvanic battery at present used if 



Attery. 



that invented by Mr. Smee^ and known as Smee's battery 
(See Fig. 338.) It consists of a plate of silver coated with 



FlO. 338r 




platinum, suspended between two plates of zinc, s s, the sur- 
Gices of which last have been coated with mercuiy, or amal- 
gamated, as it is called.* The three are attached to a wooden 
bar, which serves to support the whole in a tumbler, Gr, par- 
tially filled with a weak solution of sulphuric acid and water. 
The wires, or poles for directing the current of electricity are 
jonneoted with the zmc and platinum plates by small screw* 
3aps» S and A. 

JHiAt is the i^otlcr form of battery, called the sulphate 
luiplutte of eop- of oopp^r battery, from the fact that a solution 
ter bafetaryr ^ sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) is used as 
Jie exciting liquid, is represented by Fig. 339. It consists of two conoentritt 
jyluiden of oopper tig^Uy soldered to a copper bottom, 
ind a zlno cylinder, Z, fitting in between them. The 
'onc cylinder, when let down into the solution, is pre- 
/ented from touching the copper by means of tlu-ee 
neces of wood or ivory, shown in the figure. Two 
^srew-cups fiv holding the connecting wires are at- 
«ched, one to the outer oopper cylinder, and the oUier 
o thezina 

The principal imperfection of the gal- 
vanic batteiy is the want of uniformity 
in its action. In all the various forma 
the strength of the electric current ex- 
cited continually diminishes from the moment the batteiy 
action oommences. In the sulphate of oopper battery, especially, the powef 
ij> reduced to ahnost notlirg in a comparatively brief space of time. This if 
> chiefly owing to the circumstance that the metallic plates soon beoome 
v^oated with the products of the chemical decomposition, the result of the 
aHemical action, whereby the electricity is developed. 

This difficulty is obviated, in a great degree, by the use of a diaphragm, or 
porous partition, between the two metallic plates, which allows a free contact 

* It if foand that hy eoating the sine with mercury, the waste of the sine la greatly 
diminished. It is not well nndentood in what way the merenry contributes to this effect. 
We have a parallel to it in the rubber of the eleotrical machine, which, when ooated witk 
an amalgam of sine and tin, acta with greater effideney than under a^y other oiroom 
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Fio. 340. 




jf the liquid on each side, within its pores, but preyents the solid prooucta 
of decomposition from passing from one plate to the other. 
Describe IHn- ^ai"©l'8 constant battery, constructed according to this 
icFs eonatant principle, and represented in Fig. 340, "v^intftma an effectiye 
b»'tory. galvanic action longer 

than any other ; a is a hollow cylinder 
of copper; 2, a solid rod of amalgam- 
ated zinc; and e^ a porous tube of 
Mrthenware separating the twa 
I>iluted sulphuric is placed m the 
porous tube, and a saturated solution 
of sulphate of copper in the copper 
cylinder. 

Whafc i. the O^ieof tiie mosteffi. 
^niitniction of cient batteries is that 
^Y'» ^*" l^own as Glove's bat- 
tery, from its inventor, and is the form generally used for 
telegraphing and for other purposes in which powerful galvanic action is re- 
quired. It consists of a plain glass tumbler, in which is placed a cylinder of 
amalgamated zinc, with an opening on one side to allow a free circulation of 
the liquid Within this cylmder is placed a porous cup, or cell, of earthen- 
ware, m which is suspended a strip of platinum &stened to the end of a zbc 
arm projecting from the adjoining zinc cylinder. The porous cup containing 
the platinum is filled with strong nitric acid, and the outer vessel containing 

the zinc with weak sulphuric 
^^« 341. add. Pig. 341 represents a 

series of these cups, arranged 
to form a compound circuit, 
with their terminal poles, P 
and Z. This form of battexy 
is objectionable on account 
of the corrosive character of 
the acids employed, and 
the deleterious vapors that 
arise from it when in ac- 
tion. 

777. The electricity evolved by a single gal- 

tinctlTe charao- 
ter of galTi 

eieotrieitjr intensity. 

These two qualities may be compared to heat of different temperatures. A 
gallon of water at a temperature of 100® has a greater quantity of heat than a 
pint at 200® ; but the heat of the latter is more intense than that of the former. 

What b the dto- The electricity, on the contrary, produced 

terlJf fr&SS ^7 friction, or that of the electrical machine, 

tieekridtjr jg gmall in quantity, but of high tension, 02 
intensity. 




What iB the dia- 

ter'^?^?2te vai^c circle is great in quantity, but weak m 
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Ill trate th FHctional electricity is Capable of passing for a Considerable 

difforeucos be- distance through or over a non-conducting or insulating sub- 
dttctriciticaf ^'^ Stance, which galvanic electricity can not do. Thus, the spark 
from a prime conductor will leap toward a conducting sub- 
stance for some distance through the air, which is a non-conductor; but if r^ 
current of galvanic electricity is resisted by the slightest insulation, or the in- 
terposition of some non-conducting substance, the action at once stops. Gral- 
vanic electricity will traverse a circuit of 2,000 miles of wire, rather than malrj 
a short circuit by overleaping a space of resisting air not exceeding one hun- 
dredth part of an inch. Frictional electricity, on the other hand, will force t 
passage across a considerable interval, in preference to taking a long circuit 
through a conducting wire, or at least the greater portion of it will pass 
through the air, though some part of the charge will always traverse the wire. 

Frictional electricity produces very slight chemical or heating effects ; gal- 
vanic electricity produces very powerful effects. 

A proper and simple arrangement of a zinc plate and a little acidulated 
water, will produce as much electricity in three seconds of time as a Leyden 
jar battery charged with thirty turns of a large and powerful plate electrical 
machine in perfect action. The shock received by transmitting this quantity 
of galvanic electricity through the animal system would be hardly perceptible, 
but received from a Leyden jar, would be highly dangerous, and perhaps 
CitaL A grain of water may be decomposed and separated into its two ele- 
ments, oxygen and hydrogen, by a very simple galvanic battery, in a very 
short time; but 800,000 such charges of a Leyden jar battery, as above re- 
ferred to, would be required to supply electricity sufficient to accomplish tiie 
same result Such a quantity of electricity sent forth from a Leyden jar 
would be equal to a very powerful flash of lightning. 

xjpontrhfttdoea The quantity of electricity excited in a gal- 
?anrc^dictrid- vanic circuit is directly proportional to the 
ty depend? amouut of chcmical action that takes place — 
as between the zinc and the acid. By increasing the 
amount of surface exposed to chemical action, we there- 
fore increase the quantity of electricity evolved. 

Hence, gigantic plates have been constructed for the purpose of obtaining 
an immense quantity. 

The intensity of the electricity evolved de- 
intenBity de- pcuds upou thc numbcrof plates, and is great- 
^^ est when the voltaic pile is made up of a great 

number of small plates. 

Supposing an equal amount of surface of copper and zinc employed, the 
shock, and other indications of a strong charge, would be greater if it were 
cut up into many small circles, than if it formed a few large ones. But tho 
actual quantity of excitement would be greatest with the large plates. 
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&oir may toi- 778. When the wire from one end of a vol- 
tater^pSaSd *aic battery is connected with the wire from 
"~^^' the opposite end, voltaic action instantly com- 
mences ; and it as instantaneously ceases when the con- 
nection is interrupted. The rapidity with^wiiich the elec- 
tric circuit may be completed and broken has no ascertained 
limit ; nor does it appear to be controlled by resistance 
caused by traversing miles of wire. 
What are th« '^^^* ^^^ ™^®^ Ordinary eflfects produced by 
Sfeda**^*^ the developed electricity of a large galvanic 
ranio eieetrici. battery, are the production of sparks and bril- 
liant flashes of light, the heating and fusing 
of metals, the ignition of gunpowder and other inflam- 
mable substances, and the decomposition of water, saline 
compounds, and metallic oxyds. 

. Heat is evolved whenever a galvanic cur- 
ranic eiectricir rcut passcs ovcr a couducting body, the amount 
of which will depend on the quantity and in-* 
tensity of the electricity transmitted, and upon the re- 
sistance which the body offers to the passage of the cur- 
rent. 

The metals differ greatly in their conducting power. Thus, if we link 
together pieces of copper, iron, silver, and platinum wire, and pass a galvanic 
current along them, they will be found to he unequally heated, the platinum 
being the most, and the copper the least 

The easiest metfiod of showing by experiment the heating 
2iting**^ecU Power of the galvanic current is to connnect the poles of a 
of galvanic battery by means of a fine platinum wire. If the wire is very 
Uluttiatedr ^^S ^^ ^^^7 become hot; shorten it to a certain extent, and 

it will become red-hot; shorten it still more, and it will bo- 
come white-hot, and finally melt If such a wire is carried through a smal 
quantity of salt water on a watch-glass, the liquid will boil ; if through alco* 
hoi, ether, or phosphorus, they wUl be inflamed ; if through gunpowder, it wIU 
be exploded. 

wh t r»M\ ■^'^^ power has been applied to the purpose of firing blasts, 

appUeation has or mines of gunpowder, an operation which may be effected 
been made of ^u|^ ^q^^j facility under water. The process is as follows: — 

The wires fi-om a sufficiently powerAil battery are connected 
by a piece of fine platinum wire, which is placed in a mass of gunpowder con- 
tained in a cavity of a rock, or inclosed in a vessel beneath the surface of 
water.' Tbd wire may be of any length, but the moment oonneotion is made 

18 V 
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with the battery the current passes, renders the platinum red-hot, and ex% 
plodes the the powder.* 

The greatest artificial heat man has yet succeeded in pro- 
greatMt^artifi- ducing has been through the agency of the galvanic battery. 
^Md ^'^^f ^ "^ metals, including platinum, which can not be fused 

by yiy furnace heat, are readily melted. Gold bums with a 
blueish light, silver with a bright green flame, and the combustion of the 
other metals is always accompanied with brilliant results. All the earthy 
minerals may be liquefied by being placed between the poles of a sufficiently 
large battery. Sapphire, quartz, slate, and lime, are readily melted; and 
the diamond itself fuses, boils, and becomes converted into coal. 

now are the ^80. The luminous effects of the .galvanic 
feSi°**of the l^attery are no less remarkable than its heating 
Sl^SLifMtl effects. A very small voltaic arrangement is 
**' suflSicient to produce a spark of light every 

time the circuit is closed or opened. If the two ends of 
wires proceeding from the opposite poles of a battery are 
brought nearly together, a bright spark will pass from one 
to the other, and this takes place even under water, or in 
a vacuum. 

How may the The most splcudid artificial light known is 
Siifida^iigh? produced by fixing pieces of pointed charcoal 
be produced? ^q ^j^q wircs conncctcd with opposite poles of a 
powerful galvanic battery, and bringing them within a short 
distance of each other. The space between the points is 
occupied by an arch of flame that nearly equals in dazzling 
brightness the rays of the sun. • 

This light, which is termed the electric light, differs from 

deetric light '^ other forms of artificial light, inasmuch as it is independent 

*th" ^^<J!S ^^^'^^^^T combustion. The charcoal points appear to suffer 

lighter &o change, and the light is equally strong and brilliant in a 

vacuum, and in such gases as do not contam oxygen, wher« 

* In the eonne of the eonstruction of a railiray recently In En^and, it hecame neoes- 
saryto detach a large mass of rock from a cliff on the sea-coast in order to avoid the ex- 
pense of a long tnnneL To have done this hj the direct application of human lahor and 
the ordinary operationf of blasting^ would have been attended with an immense ezpendir 
ture ef time and money. It was accordingly resolved to blow it up with gunpowder, 
ignited by the galvanic battery. Nine tons of powder were accordingly depoiited in cham- 
bers at from 50 to 70 feet from the face of the diflf, and fired by a conducting wire connected 
with a powerful battery, placed at 1,000 feet from the mine. The explosion detached 
600,000 tons' weight of chalk from the ditt It was proved that this might have been 
eqnaUy effected at the distance of 8,000 feet Tbii bold experiment Mved eight mooths' 
labor and $50,000 expense. 
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all other artificial lights would bo e^ctlnguished. It may eyen be produced 
undtjr water. To excite the electricity, howerer, which occasions this light, 
zinc or some other mi^tal must be oxydized, or what is the same thing burnt, 
the same as oil in our lamps, or coal in the gas retorts for thq production of 
other species of artificial light 

The effects of Ihe galvanic battery UDon the 

What ftro the , l % xil • i x 

phyidoiogicai nerves and muscles oi the ammal system are 
T ale' ^ectricl of the samc character as those produced by 
^ ordinary electricity. . 

On grasping the two ends of the connecting wires of a battery of some 
Ibrce with wet hands,^ a peculiar tremor will be felt in the joints of the arm 
and hand, accompanied by a slight contortion of the muscles, and increasing 
to a violent shock. This shock is repeated every time a contact between the 
hand and the wire is broken and renewed. The concussion of the nerves of 
the body is, therefore, produc3d by the entrance and exit of the currents of 
electricity ; for they evidently must pass through the body the moment it forma 
the connecting link between the two poles. 

By a particular arrangement, the circuit may be closed or interrupted at 
pleasure, and in such a manner that the current may be made to pass alter- 
nately through the wires and the body; the latter being thus exposed to a 
series of shocks which are considered particularly adapted for the cure of 
diseases arising from the injury or derangement of the nervous system. Ic is, 
moreover, a highly valuable remedy in cases of suffocation, drowning, paraly- 
sis, eta i and numerous arrangements have been at various times proposed 
for the construction of medico-galvanic machines. 

The effects of galvanic electricity on bodies recently deprived of life is very 
remarkable, and it was through an accidental observance of its action upon a 
dead frog that galvanism was discovered. By connecting the muscles and 
nerves of recently-killed animals with the poles of a battery, many of the 
movements of life may be produced. Some remarkable experiments of this 
character were made some years smce upon the body of a man recently 
executed for murder at Glasgow, in Scotland. The voltaic' battery em- 
ployed consisted of 2*70 paurs of plates, four inches square. On applying 
one pole of the battery to the forehead and the other to the heel, the 
muscles are described to have moved with fearfal activity, so that rage^ 
anguish, and despair, with horrid smiles, were exhibited upon the counten- 
anca • 

181. Galvanic electricity is a powerful agent in effecting chemical decom* 
positions, and in its application to such purposes, it is most practically usefiiL 

Can galvanic When a currcut of galvanic electricity is 
fwf "^chLi^ made to pass through a compound conducting 
deoompositionf gubstaucc, its tcndcncy is to decompose and 
separate it into its constituent parts. 
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Flo. 342. 




__ Thus, water is composed of two gases, oxygen and hydro- 

ter be deeom- gen united together. When the wires connecting the poles 
posed? jjf ^ galvanic battery are placed in water, and a sufficiently 

strong current made to pass through them, the water is decomposed, tho 
hydrogen being given out at the negative pole of the 
battery, and the oxygen at the positive pola Fig. 
342 represents a form of apparatus by which this 
experiment can be performed in a very satis&ctory 
manner. It consists of two tubes, and H, sup* 
ported vertically in a small reservoir of water, 
and two slips of platinum, p p^ which can be con- 
nected with the poles of a voltaic battery, passing 
in at the open end of the tubes. When communi- 
cation is effected between the platinum slips and a 
battery in action, gas rapidly rises in each tube and 
collects in the upper part In that tube which is in 
connection with the positive pole of the battery oxygen accumulates, and in 
the other hydrogen. And it will be noticed that the quantity of the latter is 
equal to twice the quantity of the former gas, since water contains by volumo 
twice as much hydrogen as it does oxygon. 

The explanation of this phenomenon may be briefly given 
as follows : — ^AU atoms of matter are regarded as originally 
charged with either positive or negative electricity. In tho 
case of water, hydrogen is the electro-positive element and 
oxygen the electro-negative element It has been already 
shown that bodies in opposite electrical states are attracted by each other. 
Hence, when the poles of a galvanic battery are immersed in water, the nega- 
tive pole will attract the positive hydrogen, and the positive pole the negative 
oxygen. If the attractive force of the two electricities generated by the bat- 
tery is greater than tho attractive force which unites the two elements, oszygen 
and hydrogen, together in the water, the compound will be decomposed. Upon 
the same principle other compound substances may be decomposed, by em- 
ploying a greater or less amount of electricity. In this way Sir Hmnphrey 
Davy made the discovery that potash, soda, lime, and other bodies, were not 
simple in their nature, as had previously been supposed, but compounds of a 
metal with oxygen. 

782. Becent experiments have shown that the electridty 
which decomposes, and that which is evolved by tho decom- 
position of a certain quantity of matter, are alike. Thus, wat<.r i 
is composed of oxygen and hydrogen ; now, if the electricid 
power which holds a grain of water in combination, or which 
causes a grain of oxygen and hydrogen to unite in the right proportions 
to form water, could be collected and thrown into a voltaic current, it 
would be exactly the quantity reqmred to produce the decomposition 
of a graui of water or the liberation of its elements, oxygen and hy- 
drogen. 
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What ii M 783. For convenience in certain experi- 
Eiectroder mcnts, the ends of the copper wires coanect- 
ing the poles of the galvanic battery are frequently 
terminated with thin strips of platinum, which are called 
Electrodes. The platinum slip connected with the posi- 
tive pole forms the positive electrode, and that with the 
negative pole, the negative electrode. 

Platinam is used for the reason, that in employing the battery for effecting 
deoompoflitions, it is frequently necessaiy to immerse the ends of the con- 
ducting wires in corrosiye liquidSi and this metal generally is not affected by 
them. , 

What iB Eiec 784. Elcctro-metallurgy, or electrotyping, is 
tro-metaunrgyf ^^^ ^j.|. qj. pjocess of depositing, from a metal- 
lic solution, through the agency of galvanic electricity, a 
coating or film of metal upon some other substance.* 
Upon what ii The process is based on the fact, that when 
tte^^^proceM a galvauic current is passed through a solu- 
tion of some metal, as of sulphate of copper 
(sulphuric acid and oxyd of copper), decomposition takes 
place ; the metal is separated in a metallic state, and 
attaches itself to the negative pole, or to any substance 
that may be attached to the negative pole ; while the 
oxYs^en or other substance before in combination with the 
metal, goes to, and is deposited on the positive pole. 

In this way a medal, a wood-engraving, or a plaster cast, if attached to th« 
negative pole of a battery, and placed in a solution of copper opposite to the 
positive pole, will be covered with a coating of copper ; if the solution con* 
tains gold or silver instead of copper, the substance will be covered with a 
coating of gold or silver in the place of copper. 

The thickness of the deposit, providing the supply of 
the metallic solution be kept constant, will depend on the 
length of time the object is exposed to the influence of the 
battery. 

In this way, a coating of gold thinner than the thinnest gold-leaf can be 
laid on, or it may be made several inches or feet in thickness, if desired. 

The usual arrangement for conducting the electrotype process is represented 

* The general name of eleetro-metannrgj inclndee all the varions processes and resnlte 
whieh different inrenters and mannfaotarers have designated as galyano-plastie, electro* 
plaitk, calvEBO-tjpe, eleetro-tTpIng, and eleetro-plating and gUdin^ 
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hj Pig. 343. It consists of a trough of wood, or an earthen vessel, containing 
the 8oli4ion, the decomposition of which is desired — for example, sulphate of 
copper. Two wires, one connected with the positive, and the other with the 
negative pole of a battery, Q. are extended along the top of the trough, and 
supported on rods of diy wood, B and D. The medal, or other article to be 
coated, is attached to the negative wire, and a plate of metallic copper to the 
positive wire. When both of these are immersed in the liquid, the actioqi 
commences — ^the sulphate of copper is decomposed — the copper being de- 
posited on the medal, and the liberated oxygen on the copper plate. As the 
withdrawal of the metal fipom the solution goes on, the copper plate attached 
to the positive pole undergoes corrosion by the sulphuric acid which is liber- 
ated and attracted to it, and sulphate of copper is formed. This, dissolving in 
the liquid, maintains it at & constant strength. When the operator judges 
that the deposit on the medal is sufficiently thick, he removes it from the 
trough, and detaches the coating. The deposit is prevented from adhering to 
the medal by rubbing its surfacv in the first mstance with oil, or black-lead, 
and if it is desired that any part of the sur&ce should be left uncoated, that 
portion is covered with wax, or some other non-conductor. 

Fia.343. 




In this way a most perfect reversed copy of the medal is obtained, — ^that is^ 
the elevations and depressions of the original are reversed in the copy. To 
obtain a fao-simile of the original, the electrotype cast is subjected to a repe- 
tition of the process. 

In general, it is found more convenient to mold the object to be repro- 
duced m wax, or Plaster of Paris. The surface of this cast is then bruslied 
over with black-lead to render it a conductor, and the metal deposited directly 
upon it The deposit obtained will then exactly resemble the original ob- 
ject 

The pages and engravings in the book before the reader are illustrations of 
the perfection and practical application of the electrotype process. The en- 
gravings were first cut upon wood-blocks, and then, with the ordinary type^ 
jormed into pages. Casts of the whole in wax were next made, and an eleo 
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trotypo coating of copper deposited upoa thom, and from the copper plates 
80 formed the book was printed. The great advantage of this is, that the 
copper being harder than the ordinary type metal, is more durable, and re- 
sists the wear of printing from its surface for a longer period. 

The improvement efifected by electro-metallurgy in engray* 
electrotype ing is very great. When a copper plate is engraved, and im- 

proceasaflfected preasions printed off from it, only the first few, called "proof 
impressions," possess the fineness of the engraver's delineation. 
The plate rapidly wears and becomes deteriorated. But by the electrotjrpd 
process, the original plate can at once be multiplied into a great many plates 
as good as itself and an unlimited number of the finest impressions pro- 
cured. 

In this way the map plates of the Coast Survey of the United States, some 
of which require the labor of the engraver for years, and cost thousands of 
dollars, are reproduced — ^the original plate being never printed fix)m. 

One of the simplest illustrations of metallic deposit by electro-chemical ac- 
tion is aflforded by the following experiment : — ^Put a piece of silver m a glass 
containing a solution of sulphate of copper, and into the same glass insert a 
piece of zinc. No change will take place in either metal so long as they are kept 
apart ; but as soon as they touch, the copper will be deposited upon the sil- 
ver, and if it be allowed to remain, the part immersed will be completely 
covered with copper, which will adhere so firmly that mere rubbing alone will 
not remove it 

How docs the 785. When two metals which are positive 
metete**'affeTt ^^(1 negative in their electrical relations to 
their durability? ^g^^j^ other, are brought in contact, a galvanic 
action takes place which promotes chemical change in the 
positive metal, but opposes it in the negative metal 

Thus, when sheets of zinc and copper immersed in dilute 
taSlVSnhta iacid touch each other, the anc oxydizes or rusts more, and the 
principle t copper less rapidly, than without contact Iron nails, if used 

in fastenmg copper sheathing to vessels, rust much quicker than when in other 
situations, not in contact with the copper. The reason is, that the contact of 
the two metals excites galvanic action, which causes the iron to rust speedily, 
but protects the copper. 

What Is gal. y^Q'^ is called galvanized iron, is iron cov- 
vanizediron? q^q^ entirely, or in part, with a coating of 
zinc. The galvanic action between the two oxydizes the 
zinc, but protects the iron from rust. 

Copper, when immersed in sea-water, rapidly wastes by the 
SteIopt\?JJ2^ chemical action of the oxygen dissolved in sea-water^ but if 
teetthe sheath- [^ b^ brought in contact with zinc, or some metal that is more 
5K«iwrr^^nf electro-positive than itsel? the zinc will undergo a rapid 
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change, and the copper will be preserved. Sir Humphrey Davy attempted to 
apply this principle to the protection of the copper sheathing of ships, hy 
placing at intervals over the copper small strips of zinc. The experiment 
was tried, and a piece of zinc as large as a pea was found adequate to pre- 
serve forty or fifty square inches of copper ; and this wherever it was placed, 
whether at the top, bottom, or middle of the sheet, or under whatever form 
it was used. The value of the application was, however, neutralized by a 
consequence which had not been foreseen. The protected copper bottom 
lapidly acquired a coating of sea-weeds and shell-fish, whose friction on the 
water became a serious resistance to the motion of the vessel, and it was dia* 
covered that the bitter, poisonous taste of the copper surface, when corroded, 
acted in preventing the adhesion of livmg objectsL The principle, however, 
has been applied wilh suooeas to protect the iron pans used in evaporating 
sea- water. 



CHAPTER. XYII. 

THERMO-ELBCTRIOITT. 

Whs* is Ther. 786. If two dissimflar metallic bars be sol- 
moHjectridtyf ^^^^ together, and heated at the point of 
junction, an electric current will circulate through them, 
and may be carried off by connection with any good con- 
ductor. Electricity thus generated or developed is called 
Thermo-electricity. 

Thus^ if two bars, one of German slver and the other of brass, as repre- 
■ented in Fig. 344 (the dark one being the brass), be heated at their junction, 
Fia 344. '^ electric current will flow in the direction of the 

arrows fix>m the G-erman silver to the brass. 

Different degrees of temperature, also^ in the same 
metal, will occasion an electric current to flow fix>m 
the colder to the warmer portions. 

The properties of thermo-electricity 
are the same as those of ordinary electricity. 

The metals best adapted for showing its effects are 
German silver, bismuth, brass, iron, and antimony. 

How are ther- Thermo-electric batteries of considerable power may be con- 
mo-eieetric bat- structed by combming together alternate plates of German silver 
s^l^r ~°" and brass, or bismuth and antimony, thick cards of pasteboard 
Ibeing so placed between the plates, that a contact of the 
metals is prevented, except at the ends. Such a batteiy, represented by Fig; 
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345, may be made to develop electricitj by heating Fia 845. 

one end of the bundle, or pile of plates. 

By binding together two bars of bismuth and 
antimony, an electric current can be proved to circu- 
late with the slightest variation of temperature. 

A series of slender bars of these two metals, ar- 
ranged as a thermo-electric battery, is fax more sen- 
sitive to heat than the most delicate thermometer; 
so that the heat radiated from the hand brought near 
to one end of the battery is sufficient to excite an appreciable amount of eleo- 
tricity. 
Fig. 346 represents the construction of such a battery. It consists of thirty- 
p 2^g six delicate bars of bismuth and antimony, 

alternately connected at their extremities 
and packed in a case, the ends of which 
are removed in the .figure to show the 
bars. The area of such a battery is not 
quite one half an inch. A represents a 
conical reflector, used to concentrate rays 
of heat in experimenting. 
It has been also found that when hot water mixes with cold water, that 
electricity is produced ; the hot liquor being positive and the cold negative. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



MAGNETISM. 



whatiBaaat- '^ST. A NATURAL magnet, somctimes called 
urai magnet! ^ loadstonc, is En 016 of iron, known as tho 
protoxyd of iron, or magnetic oxyd of iron, which is ca- 
pable of attracting other pieces of iron to itself. 

^ Natural magnets are by no means rare ; they 

are found in many places in the United States, 

and in Arkansas, especially, an ore of iron pos- 

^^^^^^^^ 1 sessing remarkably strong attractive powers is 

^^^^^^I^H^^y very abundant 

ll^H^^^^^^^HBr' The magnetic ore is usually of a dark color, 

Jflvl^^^l^^^^^l vk and possesses but little metallic luster. U a 

H\\ \ ^ piece of this ore be dipped in iron filings, or 

brought in contact with a number of small 

18* 
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needlea^ thej will adhere to the extremities of the magnet, as is represented 
in Fig. 347. 

Can a magnet When a natural magnet is brought near to, 
ita™*J^"tSSf ®^ ^^ contact with a piece of soft iron or steel, 
it communicates its attractive properties, and 
renders the iron a magnet. In doing so, it loses none of 
its original attractive influence. 

whatai^arti- Bars of iron or steel which by contact with 
ficiai magnetsf natuKil magncts, or by other methods, have 
acquired magnetic properties, are termed artificial magnets. 

For all practical purposes, artificial magnets are used in preference to nat- 
ural magnets, and can be made more powerful 

The attractive force of magnets has received 

meaning of the tho UamO of MAGNETIC FORCE, and that de- 
force and mag- partment of science which treats of magnets 
°* and their properties is denominated Mag- 
netism. 

This designation must not be confounded with Animal Magnetism, a term 
which has been adopted to designate a certain influence which one person 
may exercise over another bj means of the wiU. 

,^ , ^ 788. The attractive power of the magnet is 

What are the * * /» • 

poles of a mag. not diiiiised uniformly over every part of its 
surface, hut resides principally at opposite 
points or extremities of its surface. These points are 
termed poles. 

Between the regions of greatest attraction, a point may 
be found where the attractive influence wholly disappears. 

VHien a bar magnet is rolled in iron filings, the filings attach themselves 
to the magnet in the manner represented in Mg. 348, and in this way clearly 
indicate the location of the magnetic force. 

Fio. 348. 




In a sted mi^et, the actual poles, or points of greatest magnetic intensity, 
ttre not exactly at the ends, but at a distance of about one tenth of an Inch 
from each extremity. 
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It. what posi- 789. When a magnet is supported in such 
net^friliy^SI ^ ^^7 ^s to move freely, it will rest only in 
pendedrest? qjjq positiou, viz., with its poles, or extremi- 
ties directed nearly north and south. 

If drawn aside from this position, it wiU continue to 
vibrate backward and forward, until it again rests in the 
game position. 

What are the ^^^ P^^®' ^^ cxtrcmity of the magnet thafc 
north and south Constantly points toward the north, is called 

poles of a mag- •/ Jr 7 

netT the North Pole, and the one that pomts to- 

ward the south, the South Pole of the magnet. 

790. That property of a magnet which will 
^f pourifr cause it, when suspended freely, to constantly 
oj^^^^»'^ective tum the same part toward the north pole, 

and the opposite part toward the south pole 
of the earth, is termed magnetic polarity, or directive 
power. 

whcnisam - Whcu a magnet, being free to move, places 
net said to tra- itsclf after deflcctiou in a nearly north and 

south line, it is said to traverse. 

The attractive force of the loadstone, or natural magnet, can not be consid- 
ered as of any great amount. Native magnets, in their rade state, will sel- 
dom lift their own weight, and, with some rare exceptions, their power is 
limited to a few pounds. 

_ . 791. When two bodies possessing magnetic 

What is the _. . , . ^ • X ^ -xu 

general law of propertics are brought near, or m contact with 
tractions and cach othcr, the like poles will repel, and the 

repulsions? ,.- ,, ' , , 

unlike attract each other. 
Thus, the north or the south poles of two magnets re- 
pel each other ; but the north pole of the one will attract 
the south pole of the other. 

ha Buh- ^^^' ^^g^^^ism may be excited most read- 
stances may ily in irou and steel. In steel the magnetic 

magnetism he..... . . 

most easuy ex- property, whcu induccd, remains permanent; 
but soft iron loses its power as soon as it is re- 
moved from the influence of the exciting magnet. Brass, 
nickel, and cobalt may also be rendered magnetic. 
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In wbat form 
•re mrtifieial 
nagnete oon- 
■trucledf 

Fig. 349. 



Recent inyestigations have Bhown that the influence of magnetism, which 
waa once supposed to be wholly restricted to iron and its compounds, is al« 
moat as pervading and wide-extended as that of electricity. The emerald, 
the ruby, and other precious stones, the oxygen of the air, glass, chalk, bone, 
wood, and many other substances, are more or less susceptible to magnetio 
influence. This influence, however, is perceptible only by the nicest tests, 
and under peculiar circumstances. 

Artificial magnets of iron or steel may be of any required 

form, or of almost any dimensions^ . Por general purposes^ 

they are limited to straight bars. 

When a piece of iron not magnetic is brought in contact 

with a common magnet, it will be attracted by either 

pole ; but the most powerful attraction takes place when 

both poles can be applied to the surface of the piece of 

iron at once. The magnetic bars are for this purpose 

bent somewhat into the shape of the letter IT, and aro 

termed horse-shoe magnets. 

Several of these are frequently joined together with 
fheir similar poles in contact; they then constitute a 
compound magnet, and are very powerful, either for 
lifting weights or charging other magnet& 
For the purpose of distinguishmg between the two 
poles of an artifidal magnet, the end of the bar which is designated as the 
north pole is generally marked with a -f- or with the letter N. 

ifwe break an ^^ ^^ break a magnet across the middle, 
JJ^^t™^ each fragment becomes converted into a per- 
*»*"' feet magnet ; the part which originally had^a 

north pole acquires a south pole at the fractured end, and 
the part which originally had a south pole, gets a north pole. 




Fia. 350. 



if n 



Thus, if the bar N S, Fig. 350, be 
broken in the center, each of the fractured 
ends will exhibit a polar state, as perfect 
as the entire magnet; the fractional end s j^ 
becoming a south and n a north pole, al- 
though at this middle point, where n and 
^ i join, no magnetism could, before the breaking, have been detected. 

If we divide up a magnet to the extreme degree of mechanipal fineneaa 
jKXSsible, each particle, however smaJl, will be a perfect magnet 

The properties of a magnet are not at all affected by 
the presence or absence of air ; but its influence is as 
great in a vacuum as in any other situation. 

Heat weakens the power of a magnet, and a white heat 
destroys it entirely. 
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Wbere does the 
magnetic power 
of a body re- 
Bidef 

How may steel 
be rendered 
magnetic f 



793. The magnetic power of an iron or steel 
magnet appears to reside wholly upon the sur- 
face, and to circulate about it. 

To render a bar of steel magnetic, the north 
pole of a magnet is placed on the center of a 
bar of steel and repeatedly drawn over it toward one ex- 
tremity ; the other half is subjected to a similar treat- 
ment with the south pole of the magnet ; the bar is thus 
rendered magnetic, and only loses this property when 
strongly heated. 

A bar of soft iron becomes magpetic by sim- 
ple contact with a magnet, but the effect, as 
before stated, is not permanent. 

It is not necessary that absolute contact 
should take place between a bar of soft iron 
and a magnet, in order to render the iron 
magnetic ; but whenever a magnet is brought near to a 
piece of iron in any shape, the latter is rendered magnetic 
by the influence of the former. To this phenomenon the 
name of induction has been given, and the distance through 
which this effect can take place is called the magnetic at- 
mosphere. 



How Is soft 
iron magnet- 
ized? 



Hay iron be 
rendered mag- 
netic by indue- 
tlon? 



Fig. 351. 



N 



Thus, let a bar of soft iron, B, as in Fig. 351, be 
brought near to a magnet, M, whose poles, north and 
south, are indicated by N and S. By induction, the 
bar will be rendered magnetic, the end of the bar to- 
ward the north pole of the magnet constituting its 
south pole, and the other end the north pole. 

In all casesy where either pole of a magnet is brought 
near to, or in contact with bodies capalsle of acquiring 
magnetism, the part which is nearest to the pole of 
the magnet acquires a polarity opposite, while the re< 
mote extremity becomes a pole of the same kind ; hence the attraction of a 
magnet for iron, is simply the attraction of one pole of a magnet for the oppo- 
site pole of another. 

How may tbe ^^® general effect of magnetization by induction may be 
pbenomena of clearly exhibited by bringing a powerful magnet near to a 
duS?on be ex- P^^^e of soft iron, as a large key, when it will be found that 
hibitedf the large key will support several smaller ones; but as soon 

aa the body inducing the magnetic action is removed, they all drop o£ 
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Can the earth Magnetism may be also induced in a bar of 
iadaoe magnet- fron bv the actioQ of the earth. 

Ism? •^ 

Most iron bars and rails, as the vertical bars 
of windows, that have stood for a considerable time in a 
perpendicular position, will be found to be magnetic. 

If we suspend a bar of soft iron sufficiently long in the air, it 
tn5foiuf*^°of ^^ gradually become magnetic; and although when it is first 
magnetinm in- suspended it points indifferently in any direction, it will at 
d^c«d^ by the j^^. p^jj^^ j^Q^^jj ^^ gQ^^jj 

If a bar of iron, such as a kitchen poker, which has been 
found to be devoid of magnetism, is placed with one end on the ground, 
slightly inclined toward the north, and then struck one smart blow with a 
hammer upon the upper end it will acquire polarity, and exhibit the attractiro 
and repellent properties of a magnet 

Does magnetic Magnetic attraction can be made to exert 
fen?''*«rrough ^^^ influence through glass, paper, and solid 
other bodies? qj^^ liquid substauccs generally which are not 
capable of acquiring magnetic influence in the ordinary 
manner. 

If a horse-shoe magnet be placed under- 

Fig. 352. neath a sheet of paper which has iron 

filings sprinkled over its surface, the fil- 

, upon the approach of the magnet, 

[ arrange themselves in great regularity 

in lines diverging firou) the poles of the 

magnet, in curves, and extending fix>m 

:£:^ ^^j&^'-iijfMKfcv^^ ^® ^^'^ P°^® ^ ^® other, as is repre- 

.^/jr./i/-\\K ■■>; ' ".--^2^-r^^P^''T^;J^ sentcd in Fig. 352. The numerous fi»g* 

(tV{\ a '" •'■ '" '•■ ■ i '''' ''ii i!^' ™®°*^ ^^ ^^^ being rendered magnets by 

1 ll^.tuUksv^-C^^;^^^/^^^'' ^ induction, have their unlike poles fronting 

each other, and they therefore attract one 
another, and adhe^ in the direction of their polarities, forming what are termed 
magnetic curves. 

If a plate of iron is caused to intervene between the magnet and the under 
■urface of the paper, the magnetic influence is almost entirely cut off. 

Do artificial 794. Magucts, if left to themselves, gradu- 
Stf?**Jroie?! ally? and in a space of time varying with the 
***■' hardness of the metal composing them, lose 

their magnetic properties, from the recombination of their 
separate fluids. 

This is prevented by keeping their poles united by 
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What i8 an means of a soft iron bar called an Armature, 
Armature? represented at A, Fig. 349. 

This becoming magnetic by induction, reacts upon the 
magnetism in the poles of the magnetic bar, and tends to 
increase rather than diminish their intensity. 
What is the The lifting or sustaining power of magnets 
S^UUitof varies very materially. The most powerful 
that we are acquainted with are capable of 
sustaining twenty-six times their own weight. 
How does the The law of magnetic attraction and repul- 
netiSaStLS sipi^ is the same as that of gravitation ; that 
and^ repulsion jg^ thesc forccs iucreasc in the same proportion 
as the square of the distance from the center 
of attraction or repulsion diminishes. 

Aeoordlre to ^^^' '^^® Various phenomena of magnetism have been ac- 
▼hat theory are counted for by supposing that all bodies susceptible of magnet- 
nSmena** ''ae^ ^^ *^ pervaded by a subtle imponderable fluid, which is com- 
couated forf pound in its nature, and consists of two elements, one called 
the austral, or soutiiem magnetism, and the other the boreal, 
or northern magnetism. Each of these, like positive and negative electrici- 
ties^ repel their own kind, and attract the opposite kind. 

When a body pervaded by the compound fluid is in its natural state and 
not magnetic, the two fluids are in combination and neutralize each other. 
When a body is^magnetic, the fluid which pervades it is decomposed, the austral 
fluid being directed to one extremity of the body, and the boreal to the other. 

Iron and pteel are easily rendered magnetic, because the fluids which per- 
vade them can be easily decomposed by the action of other magnets. In 
iron, the separation of the two kinds of magnetism may be easily, but only 
transitorily effected. The magnet, therefore, attracts it powerfully convert- 
ing it, however, into only a temporary magnet In steel, the two kinds of 
magnetism are not so easily separated ; hence the latter is but slightly at- 
tracted by the most powerful magnets. When once effected, however, the 
aeparation is permanent, and the steel becomes a perfect magnet 

As, according to this theory, the act of rendering a body magnetic consists 
simply in decomposing a fluid pervading it, we can easily understand ho\v; 
by means of one artificial magnet, an infinite number of other magnets may 
be made, without the former losing any of its magnetic properties. 

What i. a 796. The Magnetic Needle (Fig. 353) is 

Ha|netk Nee- gimpiy a bar of steel, which is a magnet, bal- 
anced upon a pivot in such a way that it can 
turn freely in a horizontal direction. 
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FiCK 363. Such a needle, when properly balanced,' win bo 

observed to vibrate more or less, until it settles in 
such a direction that one of its extremities, or 
poles, points toward the north, and the other to- 
ward the south. If the position of the needle be 
altered or reversed, it will always turn and vibrate 
again until its poles have attained the same direc- 
tion as before. 

It is this remarkable property of a magnetized 
steel bar, of always assuming a definite direction, 

that renders the compass of such value to the mariner, the engineer, and the 

traveler. 

The ordinary compass consists of a mag- 
netic needle, or bar balanced upon a pivot, and 
inclosed within a shallow box, or metallic case. Upon 
the bottom of the box is a circular card with the chief, or 
cardinal points of the horizon, north, south, east, west, 
marked upon it. 

Fig. 354 represents the form and construction of the ordinary, or land com* 
pass. The term compass is derived from the card, which compassea^ or tii- 
voliota^ as it were^ the whole plane of the horizon. 

Fia. 354. 



What ii 
CompsM? 




In the Sea, or Mariner's Compass, the needle is attached to 
the under side of the card, in such a way that both traverse 
together — the needle itself being out of sight Upon the 
sur&ce of the card is engraved a radiating diagram, dividing 
the whole circle of the horizon into thirty-two parts, called 
points. The compass-box is supported by means of two concentric hoope^ 
called gimbals. These are so placed as to cross each other, and support the 
box immediately in the center of the two ; so that whichever way the Tessel 



What is the 
eonstructioii of 
the SflA, or 
Heriner^sCom' 
pan? 
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may roll or larch, tlie card is al- 
ways in a horizontal position, 
and is certain to point the true 
direction of the head of the ship. 
Fig. 355 represents the construo- 
tion and mounting of the Sea 




What isa Dip. 797. If a 

,lng Needle? simple bOT 

of unmagnetized steely 
or an ordinary needle 
be suspended from a 
center, instead of being balanced upon a pivot beneath 
it, it will hang horizontally, and manifest no inclination 
to dip from a horizontal line, either 
on one side or the other of the cen- 
ter of suspension. But if the bar, 
or needle, be made a magnet, it 
will no longer lie in a horizontal 
direction, but one pole will incline 
downward and the other upward ; 
the inclination in this latitude to 
the horizon being about 70^ 

Such arrangement is called a 
Dipping Needle. 

fig. 356. represents the construction and 
appearance of the dipping needle. 
Doe-themag. 798. AlthoUgh thc 

5Sintdae°SSSh magnetic needle is said 
and looth. iq point north and south, accurate observations 
have shown that it does not point exactly north and south 
except in a few restricted positions upon the earth's surface. 
^"^eMtte ^d *^^^' ^^® direction assumed by a horizontal 
unf needle in any given place upon the earth's* 

surface, is called the magnetic meridian. 

A terrestrial meridian, it will be remembered, is a great cir- 
cle, supposed to be drawn around the earth, passing through 
both poles, and any given place upon its surface, and inter* 
■ecting the eqnator at right angles. (See § 68, Fig. 6, page 36.) The direction 




What is a ter« 
restrial merid* 
iaaf 
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of a needle which would point due north and south at any plaoe^ wSl be 
the true, or terrestrial meridian of that place. 

wiut is fhe The deviation of the needle from the true 
dSi&n *rf iiorth and south, or the angle formed by the 
thenetfUer magnetic meridian and the terrestrial merid- 
ian, is called the variation, or declination of the needle, 
wiut are the ThcTC are two liucs upon the earth's sur- 
MjM rf no v»- face, along which the needle does not vary, bufe 
points to the true north and south. These 
lines are called the eastern and western lines of no varia- 
tion, and are exceedingly irregular and changeable. 

'Their position is as follows: — ^The western line of no variation begins lii 
latitude 60®, to the west of Hudson's Bay, passes in a south direction through 
the American lakes, to the West Indies and the extreme eastern point of 
South America. The eastern line of no yariation begins on the north in th* 
White Sea, makes a great semicircular sweep easterly, until it reaches the 
latitude of 71^; it then passes along the Sea of Japan, and goes westward 
across China and Hindoostan to Bombay ; it then bends eaat^ touches AustraUai 
and goes south. 

In proceeding in either direction, east or west from the lines of no yaria- 
tion, the declination of the needle gradually increases, and becomes a max* 
imum at a certain intermediate point between them. On the west of the 
eastern line the declination is west; on the east it is east 

At Boston, in the United States, the declination of the needle is cbout 5^® 
west ; in England it is about 24® west ; in Greenland, 50® west ; at St Peters- 
burg, 6® west 

Ro i fih di ^^^* "^ ^^ directiye property of the magnetic needle ia 
rectire power obseryed eyery where in all parts of the world, on all seas, on 
ao(»unted*for* the loftiest summits of mountains, and in the deepest mines, 
it is eyident that there must be a magnetic force which acts 
at all points of the earth's surface, since magnetic needles can no more take 
jap a direction of themselyes than a body can acquire motion of itself! To 
explam these phenomena, the earth itself is considered to be a great magnet, 
and the points toward which the magnetic needle constantly turns are called 
the magnetic poles of the earth. These poles, by reason of their attractiye 
influence^ giye to the needle its directiye power. 

-^ ^. The two poles <^ the great terrestrial magnet which am 

^ vvnere are tne ,^ ...... « . . » % % % 

magnetie poles Situated m the yicmity of the poles of the earth's axis, are 

situated f termed respectiyely the magnetic north pole and the magnetic 

south pole. These contrary poles attract each other, and thus a magnetic 

needle will turn its south pole to the north, and its north pole to the south. 

Hence, what we generally call the north pole of a needle is in reality its 

south pole, and its south pole is its north pole. 

The exact position of the northern magnetic pole is about 19^ from the north 
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pole of the earth, hi the cQrection of Hudson^s Bay. It was Tisited by Sir J. 
Boss in 1832, in his voyage of Arctic discovery. The south magnetic pole is 
situated in the antarctic continent, and has been approached within 170 milea 

If a com ftM If t^o ordinary compass be carried to either 
rie^tothSiS^' ^^ ^^^ magnetic poles, it will lose its power 
neuc pole what and point indifferently in any direction. If it 
is carried beyond the magnetic pole, to any 
point between it and the true pole, the poles of the needle 
become reversed, the end called the north pole pointing to 
the south^ and the south to the north. 

The position assumed by the dipping needle varies in diP 
position of the ferent latitudes. If it were carried directly to the north mag^ 
dipping needle j^q^q p^^ j^ south pole would be attracted downward, and 
the needle would stand perfectly upright At the south mag- 
netic pole, its position would be exactly reversed.* If the dipping needle bo 
taken to the equator of the earth, or to a point midway between the north 
and south magnetic poles, it will be attracted equally by both, and will re- 
main perfectly horizontal, or cease to dip at 
all : as we go north or south, however, it dips 
more and more, until at the magnetic poles, 
as before stated, it becomes perpendicular— 
the end which was uppermost at the north 
being the lowest at the south.f 

Fig. 357 represents the position assumed 
by the magnetic needle in various latitudes. 
The magnetic poles of the earth are not 
stationary, but change their position grad- 
ually during long intervals of time. 

Observations on the temperature of the 
earth have afforded some reason for believ- 

* Like the declination and dip, the intensltj of the earth* a magnetism yariea 
rery much in dilTerent parts of the earth ; at the magnetic equator being the most feeble, 
and gradoally increashig as we approaah the poles. The intensity of terrestrial magnetism 
in dilTerent places may be measured by the number of Tibrations made by a magnetio 
needle in a given time. 

t As the directire tendency of the horizontal needle arises from its poles being attracted 
by those of the earth, it is evident from the rotundity of the earth, that its poles will not 
be attracted by those of the earth horizontally, but downward, so that the needle can not 
tend to be horizontal, except when it is acted upon by both poles equally— that is, when 
midway between them. When nearer the north magnetic pole than the south, its north 
end must be attracted downward, and the contrary when it is nearest the south pole. 
Accordingly, a needle which was accurately balanced on its support before being mag- 
netized, will no longer balance itself when magnetized, but in this country its north pole 
will appear to dip, or appear to be the heavier end. This circumsUnce has to be corrected 
in ships' compasses by a small sliding weight atUched to the southern half, which weight 
has to be removed on approaching the equator, and shifted to the other side of the ueadto 
vhen in the northern bemisphere. 
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ing, that the points upon the earth's sarface where the greatest degree of cold 
is experienced, or where the yearly mean of the thermometer is low»s<^ 
coincides with the location of the magnetic poles. 

What is the 801- Beside the variation from the true 
tion"**!>f^ttIe nor^ili ft^^ south, the magnetic needle is sub- 
»••**•' ject to a diurnal variation. This movement, 

or variation, commences about seven in the morning, when 
the north end of the needle begins to deviate toward the 
west ; it reaches its maximum deviation about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, when it begins to return slowly to its 
original position. 

The magnetic needle is subject also to an annual moyement, and a move- 
ment different in the winter months from that noticed in the summer months. 

What is the ^^^ daily, monthly, and yearly variations 
SfffJwiSSSi ^^ *^® needle are supposed to be occasioned by 
2fj2Siit ^ variations in the temperature of the earth's 
surface, depending upon the changes in the 
position and action of the sun. 

Observations made for a great number of years seem to show that the en- 
tire magnetic condition of the earth is subject to a periodical change, but 
neither the cause or the laws of this change are as yet understood. 

For most practical operations, as in navigation and sur- 
veying, thd deviation of the magnetic needle from the true 
north and south, is carefully taken into account, and a rule 
of corrections applied. A knowledge of the amount of vari- 
ation, east or west, for different localities upon the earth's 
surface, may be obtained from tables accuratel} arranged 
for this purpose. 

The rariation of the magnetic needle from tc\« true north and south, is said 
tc have been first noticed by Columbus in his 'irst yoyage of discovery. It 
was also observed by his sailors, who were alarmed at the fiict, and urged il 
as a reason why he should turn back. 

When was tho ^^^ compass is claimed to have been dis- 
2S5df *"*" covered by the Chinese: it was, however, 
known in Europe, and used in the Mediterra- 
nean, in the thirteenth century. The compasses of that 
time were merely pieces of loadstone fixed to a cork, which 
floated on the surface of water. 

S02. The resemblance between magnetism and elcxAricity is very striking^ 
•nd there are good reasons for believing that both are but modifications of 
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one force. Both are supposed to consist of two fluids^ which repel their own 
kind, and attract the opposite. The fluid in both cases is supposed to reside 
upon the surface of bodies; the laws of induction in both are the same; and 
Mch can be made to excite or develop the other. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



ELEOTRC ^'AGNBTISM. 

wut is Eiec- 803. Magnetism aeT'eloped through the 
tro-magnetismf agciicy of clectrical or chemical action, is 
termed Electro-magnetism. 

Among the earliest phenomena observed which indicated a connection be* 
tween magnetism and electricitj, it was noticed that ships* compasses hayo 
their directive power impaired by lightning, and that sewing-needles are ren- 
dered magnetic by electric discharges passed through them. 
^vhAfc «<r f I ^ 1820, a discovery was made by Professor Oersted of 
produced when Denmark, which estabUshed beyond a doubt the connection 
dleHTbrou* Wt ^^ electricity and magnetism. He ascertained that a mag- 
near a ooaduct- netic needle brought near to a wire, through which an electric 
*°* '*'•' current was circulating, was compelled to change its natural 

direction, and that the new direction it assumed was determined by its position in 
relation to the wire and to the direction of the current transmitted along the wire. 
. Further experiments developed the following law : — 

In what dirwj- Electrfc cufrcnts exert a magnetic influence 

wrente SSi ^^ ^S^^ anglcs with the direction of their flow, 

fheirinflaencef g^jj^j ^j^g^ ^jj^y ^ct upon a magnetic needlo 

Pio. 358. they tend to cause the needlo 

^ to assume a position at right 

angles to the direction of the 

current. 

Thus, suppose an electric current to 
pass on the wire A B, fig. 358, in the 
direction of the arrow ; suppose a mag-' 
netic needle, N S, to be placed directly 
under the wire and parallel to it By 
the action of the electric current flowing 
in the direction A B, the needle is caused 
to move from its north and south po6i* 
tion and turn round, and if the current 
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Fig. 359. 




Dewribe the 
QalTanometer. 



is suffidentlj strong, it will place itself at right angles with the wire, as is 
represented in the figure. 

If the current, however, had passed in the same direction below the needle^ 
instead of above it as in the fii^ instance, the deflection of the needle would 
have taken place as before, but in an opposite direction, the pole S standing 
where the pole N did previouslj, and N also in the place of S. 

In like manner, if the needle be placed by the side of the wire, ahkeeflTect 
will be produced; on one side it dips down, and on the other it rises up; and 
in whatever other position the needle maj bo 
fiaced, it will always tend to set itself at right 
angles to the current If the wire be bent iQ 
the form of a rectangle, as is represented in Fig. 
359, so as to cany the current around the 
needle, above and below it in opposite direc- 
tions, the opposite currents, uistead of neu- 
tralizing, will assist each other, and the needle 
will move in accordance with the first durection of the current. 

If the wire, instead of makmg a single turn, is bent many lames around the 
needle, the magnetic force excited by the current of electricity traversing the 
wire, will be greatly increased, the increase beuig, witliin certain limits, pre 
portional to the number of turns of the wire. 

It is upon this principle that an instrument called the Gal* 
vanometer, for measuring the quantity of an electric current, 
is constructed. It consists of a rectangular coil of copper 
FiO. 360. wire, N B S, Fig. 360, containing about 20 

convolutions, the separate coils being insulat- 
ed by winding the wire with silk thread. A 
magnetic needle, supported on a pivot^ is 
placed in the center of the coil, and a gradu- 
ated circle is fixed below it to measure the 
amount of the deflection ; the two ends of the wire connect with two cupa, 
G and Z, which contain mercury, and into which the poles of the battery 
transmitting the current dip. 

In this form of the instrument 
UtTc Needle?" *^® transmitted current is obliged 
to contend with the influence of 
the earth^s magnetism, which tends to hold the 
needle in its original position, and unless the 
ibrmer is more powerful than the latter, the 
needle is not moved. This difficulty has been 
overcome by means of an arrangement called 
the Astatic NeedU, This consists essentially of 
two needles fastened together, one above the 
other, but with their poles in opposite direc- 
tions, as is represented in Fig. 361. In this 
way the influence of the earth is almost entirely 
emoved, and the force of the transmitted current is rendered more efifoctiTew 




Fia. 361. 
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In what 
ner does an 
electric cnrreni 
exert its mag' 
netie force f 



TlQ, 362. 



By means of the galvanometer, the most feeble traces of electricity can be 
detected; and electric currents which would fail to influence the most sensi- 
tive gold leaf electrometer can be made to affect perceptibly the magnetic 
needle. Galvanometers are sometimes called electro-multipliers. 

804. Electricity, unlike all other motive 
forces in nature, exerts its magnetic force lat- 
erally ; all other forces exerted between two 
points act in the direction of a straight line 
connecting their points, but the electric current exerts its 
magnetic influence* at right angles to the direction of its 
course. 

When a magnetic pole is influenced by an electric cur- 
rent, it does not move either directly toward or directly 
from the conducting wire, but it tends to revolve about it. 

By the application of these facts, it has been discovered that rotatory move- 
ments can be produced by magnets around conducting wires, and conversely, 
that conducting wires can be made to rotate around magnets. 

The rotation of the pole of a magnet around a fixed conducting 
wire may be shown by a piece of apparatus represented by Fig. 
362. A small magnet, N, is fixed to the lower part of a vessel, 
Y, by means of a silk thread ; the vessel is filled with mercury 
nearly to the top of the magnet; G is a conducting wire dipping into 
the mercury, and Z is another conductor communicatmg with the 
mercury at the bottom of the vessel Now, when the electric 
current is established, by connecting the extremities of the wires 
G and Z with the opposite poles of the battery, the pole N of the 
magnet revolves round the conducting wire 0. If the current is 
de89ending, that is, if C be connected with the positive pole of 
the battery, and if N be a north polo, its motion round the wire will be di* 
rect, that is, in the direction oi the hands of a Watch; and 
BO on, vice versa, 

A different arrangement, by which a movable wire tra- 
versed by a current, may be made to revolve around the 
pole of a fixed magnet, is represented by Fig. 363. A wire, 
A B, is suspended tmm the wire by a loop, and dips into 
the mercury in a vessel, Y ; when the circuit is established, 
by connecting and N with the respective poles of the 
battery, the conducting wire rev6lves around the pole N 
of the magnet 

If the current be descending, and N be the north pdo of 
the magnet, the rotation will be direct 

On similar principles, various kinds of reciprocating and rotatory movements 
Biay be produced. 
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What i« an 
£leetro-mag- 
beftf 

What i« a 
Ualizf 



In what man- 805. If a piGce of soft iroD, entirely wanting 
SSjtrircurreS in magnetism, bq placed within a coil of wire 
dte'^^lLSJiSr through which an electric current is circulat- 
*^' ing, it will be rendered intensely magnetic, so 

long as the current continues ; but the moment the car- 
rent ceases, the iron loses its magnetism. 

Magnets formed in this way, through the 
agency of electricity, are called Electro-mag- 
nets, and are more powerful than any others. 
The coil, or spiral line of wire used for excit- 
ing magnetism in the iron by conducting a 
current of electricity about it, is called a Helix. 

Fia. 364. ^* ^ usually made of copper wire, coated with. 

o o some non-condacting substance, such as silk wuuud 

JKKMB/BBBB^k round it. The coils of the wire are generally re- 

WWW ^y WIlMw peated one over the other, until the size of the Lelix 

I I is sufficient, since the magnetic action of an electrio 

II current upon a bar of iron increases to a certain ex- 
^ ■■ ^ tent with the number of revolutions it performs about 

It "Fig. 3C4 represents the appearance of a helix. 

It is necessary for the induction of magnetism in ifou 
bars by electricity, that the current should flow at right 
angles to the axis of the bars. 

What deter- K the bar be steel, the magnetism thus in- 
Sf °Sl*deSJ^ duced will be permanent ; and the direction in 
magnet? which 4he current moves round the helix de- 

termines which of its extremities shall constitute its north, 
and which its south pole. 

When the current circulates in the direction of the hands 
of a watch, the north pole of the bar will be at the farthest 
end of the helix. 

If a bar of soft iron, bent in the form of a horse shoe mag- 
net, be wound with insulated wire, as is represented in Fig. 
365, and a current of electricity transmitted through It,- it 
becomes a most powerful magnet 

Electro-magnets of this character have been formed capa- 
ble of supporting more than a ton weight The magnetic 
power thus developed is wholly dependent upon the ex- 
istence of the current, and the moment it ceases the weights 
fidl away by the action of gravity.* 
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Via. 366. ^ ^^ semicircular rings of soft iron be passed within a 

helical ring, as is represented in Fig. 366, they will become so 
strongly magnetic on passing the current of even a small 
battery, as to be separated with extreme difficulty. A rod 
of iron brought near to one of the extremities of a longitudinal 
helix, is not only attracted but lifted up into the center of the 
coil, where it remains suspended without contact or visibU 
support, 80 long as the current continues in action. If thtt 
batteiy and helix be of sufficient size, a considerable weight 
may be suspended. In some experiments at the Smithsoniaa 
Institution at Washington, a few years since, a bar of iron 
weighing 80 pounds was raised and suspended in the air with- 
out being in contact with any body. 

806. Many attempts have been made to 
take advantage of the enormous force gener* 
ated and destroyed, in an instant, by making 
or breaking an electric current, for propelling 
machinery, but thus far all efforts have failed 
to produce any practical results. 

One of the reasons why this power can not be used to advantage is, that 
the rate at which the power diminishes as we recede from the contact point 
of tho magnets, prevents our obtaining the full force of the magnets. Thus, 
a magnet whose force in contact would be sufficient to raise 250 pounds, 
would exert a force of only 90 pounds at the distance of 1-2 60th of an inch, 
and of only 40 pounds at the distance of l-50th of an inch. It is also found 
that notwithstanding the loss of power with distance, a still greater loss takes 
place with motion. The moment any magnetic body is moved in front of 
either a permanent or an electro-magnet, it loses power, and this loss increases 
very rapidly with the increase of velocity. This obstacle stopped the prog- 
ress of the very extensive researches of Professor Jacobi, after he had ex- 
pended upward of $120,000 granted him for his experunents by the liber- 
ality of the Bussian government 

SOT. The construction of the Morse magi 
netic telegraph depends upon the principle, 
that a current of electricity circulating about 
a bar of soft iron temporarily renders it a 
magnet. 

The construction and method of operating the Morse telegraph may be 
dearly understood by reference to Fig. 367. F and E are pieces of soft iron 
surrounded by coils of wire, which are connected at a and b with wires pro- 
ceeding from a galvanic battery. When a current is transmitted from a bat- 
tery located one^ two^ or three hundred mUe^ distant, as the case piay be, it 
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paflflea along the wires, and through the coils* snirounding the pieces of soft 
iron, F and B, thereby converting them into magnets. Above these pieces 
of soft iron is a metallic bar, or lever, A, supported in its center, and having 
at one end the arm, D, and at the other a small steel point, o. A ribbon of 
paper, p A^ rolled on the cylinder, B, is drawn slowly and steadily oflf by a 
train of clock-work, K, moved by the action of the weight, P, on the cord, 0. 
This clock-work gives motion to two metal rollers, G- and H, between which 
the ribbon of paper passes, and which, turning in opposite directions, draw 
tiae paper from the cyUnder B. The roller H has a groove around its circum- 
ference (not represented in the engraving), above which the paper passes. 
The steel pomt o of the lever A is also directly opposite this groove. The 
spring, r, prevents the pomt from resting upon the paper when the telegraph 
is not in operation. 

Fig. SGY. 




The manner in which intelligence is communicated by these arrangements 
18 as follows : The pieces of soft iron, F and E, being rendered magnetic by 
the passage of a current of electricity transmitted from the battery through the 
coils of wire surrounding them, attract the metal arm D of the lever A. The 
end of the lever at D being depressed, the steel point o at the other extremity 
is elevated- and caused to press against the paper ribbon and indent it When 
the current from the battery is broken or interrupted, the pieces of soft iron 
F and E being no longer magnetic, cease to attract the arm D. The lever 
A is therefore drawn back to its former position by the action .of the spring r, 
and the steel point o ceases to indent the paper. By letting the current flow 

• These coils consist of very fine copper trire, some thousands of feet being gener- 
ally contained in them. In this way a magnet of small size and great power may be 
obtained. 
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round the magnet for a longer or shorter time a dot, or a line is made, and 
the telegraphic alphabet consists of a series of such marks.* 

Grove's battery (see Fig. 340) is generally used for working the telegraphy 
about thirty cups bemg required for a distance of 150 miles. These cups 
may be kept in one compact space, but operate the telegraph more success- 
fully when distributed along the line. Such batteries will work for about two 
weeks without replenishing. 

Formerly two wires were required in telegraphing; one 

conveyed the current from the battery to the electro-magne^ 

at a distance, through which it passed, and then returned by 

another wire back to the battery. At present but one wire is 

generally used. It was found that the earth itself might be 

made to perform the function of the retummg wire. To effect this all that is 

necessary is that one short wire from the battery at one end of «* line, and 

from the electro-magnet at the other end, should be sunk into ih? moist 

-^ earth, and there connected with a 

mass of conductmg metal, from 

which the electricity passes to 

complete the closed circuit 

For interrupting the 
current and regulating 
the system of dots and 
lines, an instrument call- 
ed the Signal-key, or, 
Break-piece, Fig. 868, 
is employed. This is 
placed near the battery, so as to be in the galvanic cir- 
cuit. The operator, by pressing down the knob with the 
finger, closes the circuit and allows the current to pass, but 
when the pressure is removed communication is interrupted 

* The following table ezhlUta the dgna employed to repreient letters in the Hone 
■jrstem of telegraphing : 




ALPHABET. 

a 

h 

«-- - 
d 




p 

q 

r- -- 


KUMEBAI.& 
• 1- 


/ — 


e — 




4 


6 


<-- 

i : - 

I 


V 


T 

9 . . 


y 

z 


9 — 





Experienced operators are often ahle to anderstandthe message merely from the soonds, 
or elicki, of the lever. 
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What it fhe 808. In what is known as the " Bain/' or 
SS'^'chem^e^ chcmical telegraph, there is no magnet created, 
telegraph? ^J^^ g^ small stcel wire, connected with the 
wire from the line, presses upon a roll of paper, moved 
by clock-work This paper, before being coiled on the 
roller, has been dipped in a nearly colorless chemical sola- 
tion, which becomes colored when an electric current passes 
through it. By sending a current through the wire rest- 
ing on the paper, we can stain it, as it were, in dots and 
lines in the same manner as the last instrument em* 
bossed it in dots and lines. 

809. The House's, or printing telegraph, 
prirting tele, diflfers from the others principally in an ar- 
*" rangement whereby the message as transmitted 

is printed in ordinary letters, at the rate of two or three 
hundred a minute. 

What was the 810- The mcthod first proposed for com- 
mettSr^p^ municating intelligence by electricity was by 
P°"*' deflecting a compass needle by causing a cur- 

rent to pass along its length. 

Thus, if at a g^ven point we place a galvanic battery, and at a hundred 
miles from it there ia fixed a compass needle, between a wire brought from, 
and another returning to the battery, the needle will remain true to its polar 
direction so long as the wires are tree from the excited battery; but the mo- 
ment connection is made, the needle is thrown at right angles to the direo- 
tion of the current The motion of the needle may thus be made to convey 
intelligence. 

It is necessary, in conveying the wires fVom point to point, to su^yxni them 
on the poles by glass or earthen cj-linders, in order to insure insulation, 
otherwise the electricity would pass down a damp pole to the earth, and be 

lost 

811. The idea that many persons have, that some substance 
dpie OT^infla- passis along the telegraphic wires when intelligence is trana« 
encepaBs along mitted, is wholly erroneous; the word current, as somethinff 
the wires when „ , ^ ^ i ., . x , x,. ^ * 

a meBsage i« flowing, expresses a false idea^ but we have no other term to 

communicated r express electrical progression. We may, however, gain some 
idea of what really takes place, and of the nature of the influence transmitted, 
by remembering that the earth and all substances are reservoirs of electricity; 
and if W9 disturb this electricity at any given point, as at Washington, its pulsa- 
tions may be folt at New York. Suppose the telegraphic wire a tube extend- 
ing from Washington to New York perfectly filled with water; now, if one 
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drop more la forced into the tube at "Washington, a drop must M out at 
New York, but no drop is caused to pass from Washington to New York. 
Something like this occurs in the transmission of electricity. 

c«. electricity ^P' Electricity, through an electro-mag, 
bo laade to nctic arrangement, can be made available for 

measure timer , 

the measurement of time, and by its agency 9 
great number of clocks can be kept in a state of uniform 
correctness. 

The plan by which this is accomplished is substantially as follows : — ^A bat* 
tery being connected with a principal dock, which is itself connected by 
means of wires with any number of clocks arranged at a distance from eadi 
other, has the current regularly and continually broken by the beating of the 
pendulum. This interruption is also experienced by all the clocks included 
in the circuit; and in accordance with this breaking and making of contact, 
the indicators or hands of the clock move over the dial at a constantly uniform 
rate. 

813. The fundamental law of action in frictional electricity 
action of ele<J ^ *^* bodies charged with like electricities at rest repel, and 
trlcal corrents with unlike, attract each other. "With electricity in motion 
oto«f ** ^6 case is somewhat different, since currents of the same 
electricity moving in the same direction attract each other. 
The general law of this action may be stated as follows : 

What is the -"-^ electric currents flow in wires parallel to 
general law of each othcr, and have freedom of motion, the 

tliis actioQ 7 , ' ' 

Wires are immediately disturbed. If the cur- 
rents are moving in the same direction, the wires attract 
each other; if they are moving in opposite directions, 
they repel each other : or, like currents attract, and un- 
like repel 

Hoirmayahe- 814. When the wircs connecting the positive 
id intoTm"^ and negative poles of a galvanic battery in ac- 
netic needle! ^ion are coilcd iu the form of a heUx, the helix 
becomes possessed of magnetic properties. If such a 
helix be suspended in a horizontal plane, it points, as a 
magnetic needle would, north and south ; if it is sus- 
pended so as to move in a vertical plane, it acts as a dip- 
ping needle. 

If two helices carrying currents are presented to each other, they attract 
and repel, precisely as if they were magnets, according as like or unlike poles 
are brought together. And, in short, all the properties of the magnetic needU 
may bo imitated by a helix carrymg a current 
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"What is A ®^^* ^^™ these, and other like phenomena^ If. Ampere 

pere*i theorj has propounded a theory which accounts for nearly all the 
of magnetisaQ? phenomena of terrestrial magnetism. 

He supposes that all magnetic phenomena are the result of the circulation 
of electrical currents. Every molecule of a magnet is considered to be sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of electricity, which is constantly circulating 
around it, the difference between a magnet and a mere bar of iron being, that 
the electricity which exists equally in the iron, is at rest, whereas in the mag- 
net it is in motion. The direction of these currents circulating in a magnet 
is dependent upon the position in which the magnet is held. If the opposite 
or unlike poles of two magnets be placed end to end, the electric currents of 
each will be found running the same way, and as currents moving in the same 
direction attract each other, the two poles will tend to come together. On 
the contrary, if the ends of Uke poles be presented, the course of the currents 
traversing each will be in opposite directions, and a repulsion will result 

A magnetic needle tends to arrange itself 
at right angles with a wire transmitting an 
electric current, in order to bring the numer- 
ous currents circulating around its particles 
parallel with that of the wire. 

The magnetism of the earth is also explained by this theory 
on the same principles. If we take a metal ring and warm 
it at one point only by a spirit-lamp, no electrical effect en- 
sues ; but if the lamp is moved an electric current runs round- 
the ring in the direction the lamp has taken. In a like man- 
ner, currents of electricity are known to be excited and kept in motion around 
the earth, by the sun, which heats in turn successive portions of its sur&ce. 
They flow round it from east to west in a direction at right angles with a line 
joining the magnetic poles. A magnetic needle, therefore, points north and 
south, because that position is the one in which the electric currents in it are 

parallel to those of the earth, and 
this is the position, as has just 
been explained, that electrio cur- 
rents tend always to assume. 

Fig. 369 represents an artificial 
globe, surrounded by a coil of in- 
sulated wire, surmounted by ft 
magnetic needle. The needle will 
always point to the north pole of 
the globe, on transmitting the bat- 
tery current. 

The dip of the needle may be 
also readily accounted for in the 
same manner. At the polar re- 
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Fig. 369. 
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g^ons it dips vertically down in order that its currents may be parallel with 
those of the earth ; for in those regions the sun performs his daily motion in 
circles parallel to the horizon. At the equator, the course of the sun is 
nearly at right angles to the horizon, and the needle maintains a horizontal 
position. 

What is Mag- 816. As an electric current passing round 
neto-eiectricity? ^|jg extcrior of a bar of soft iron induces mag- 
netism in it, so on the contrary, a magnetized bar is able 
to generate an electric current in a conducting wire sur- 
rounding it. 

Electricity thus produced by the agency of a magnet is 
called Magneto-electricity. 

This may be shown by introducing one of the 
poles of a powerful bar magnet within a helix of 
fine insulated wire (see Fig. 370), the ends of 
which are connected with a deUcate galvan- 
ometer. The deflection of the needle will indi- 
cate the flow of an electric current every time the 
magnet enters or leaves the coil — ^the direction 
of the current changing with the poles entered. 
The same results will be obtained, if instead 
of introducing and removing a permanent steel 
magnet^ we continually change the polarity of a 
soft iron bar. Thus, in Fig. 37 1, let a 6 be a bar 
of soft iron surrounding a helix, and N E S a 
horse-shoe magnet so arranged that it can revolve 
freely on a pivot at'c, the poles m their revolution just passing by the termina- 
tions of the bar a b. On causing the magnet to re- 
volve, the polarity of the bar a 6 will be reversed 
with every half revolution the magnet makes, and 
this reversal of polarity will generate electric cur- 
rents in the wire. 

To instruments constructed on 
these principles the name of mag- 
neto-electric machines is given, 
can one eiec 817. Whenever an 

Jj^cjjjenun- electric current flows 
uceano througha wire it excites another current in an 

opposite direction, in a second wire held near to aixd 
parallel with it. Its duration, however, is only momentary. 
On stopping the primary current, induction again takes 
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place in the Becondary wire ; but the current now arising 
has the same direction as the primary one. 

The passage of an electrical current| therefore, develops other CQirents lu 
its neighborhood, which flow in the opposite direction as the primary one 
first acts, but in the same direction as it oease& Whenever a magnet, also^ 
is moved in the neighborhood of a conducting wire, these currents are also 
induced. 

818. Magneto-electric machines, arranged for developing 
electricity by the reaction of a magnet, are constructed in a 
great variety of forms. In some, permanent steel magnets aro 
used ; in others, temporary soft uron ones, brought into ac- 
tivity by a galvanic current A common form of magneto* 
electric machine is represented in Fig. 372. 

It consists of a compound borse- 
£Aioe magnet, S, Fig. 372, bolted 
to a mahogany stand, arranged in 
such a manner that an electro- 
magnet, or armature, A B, mount* 
ed on an axis, revolves in fhmt of 
its poles, by turning a multiplying 
wheel, W. This electro-magnet, 
or armature, consists of two cores 
of soft iron woimd about with fine 
insulated copper wire. The ends 
of the wure in these coils are kept 
by means (^ springs, 
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against a good conducting metal plate, which in turn is connected by wires 
with the screw-caps at the end of the base board. When the iron cores, or 
axes of the coils are in front of the poles of the magnet, they become mag- 
netic by induction. This sets in motion the natural electricity of the coil, or 
helices, which flows in a certain direction, and is conveyed through the 
springs and wires to the screw-caps. 

If the armature be turned half round, the magnetism of the iron is reversed, 
and a second current is excited in the opposite direction. 

By turning the armature very rapidly, a constant current 
passes through the wires, and by connecting a small piece of 
platinum wire in the circuit, it is rapidly rendered red hot. 
By conveying connecting wires from the magneto-electrio 
machine into acidulated water, its decomposition is efiected; 
and many chemical compounds may in like manner be resolved into their 
ultimate constituents : machines also of this character may be used for electro- 
plating. 

The effects of electricity thus generated on the human system are peculiar. 
If the two handles connected with the screw-caps of the machine are grasped 
by the hands, slightiy moistened, and the armature is made to revolve rap- 
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idly, the musdea are dosed so firmly, that the handles can not be dropped, 
and most powerful convulsive shocks are sent through the arms and body. 

What iaadia- 819. It has been demonstrated by Professor 
magneticbody? Faraday that bodies, not in themselves mag- 
netic, may, when placed under certain physical conditions, 
be repelled by sufficiently powerful electro-magnets. Such 
substances have been termed diamagnetic, and the phe- 
nomena developed have received the general name of dia- 
magnetism. 

Bodies that are magnetic are attracted by the poles of 
a magnet ; bodies that are diamagnetic are repelled by 
the poles of a magnet. Magnetism may be regarded as 
an attractive force, diamagnetism as a repelling one. 

Thus, If a bar of iron is suspended fi^e to move in j^g, qhq 

any direction, between the poles, N S, of a magnet, 
Fig. 373, the bar will arrange itself along a line 
which will unite the two poles ; it places itself in the i 
axial line, or along the line of force. Such is the con- 
dition of a magnetic body. If a substance of the diamagnetic dass is placed 
Fio 3Y4. "^ *^® ^™® situatibn— as, for example, a bar of bis- 

Imuth— between the poles, N S^ Fig. 374, -it places it- 
^^ self across, or at right angles to the axial line, or the 
^B line of force. 
^^ Every substance in nature ia in one or the other of 
these conditions. "It is a curious sight," says Dr. 
Faraday, " to see a piece of wood, or of beef, or an apple, or a bottle of water 
repelled by a magnet ; or taking the leaf of a tree, and hanging it up between 
this poles, to observe it taking an equatorial position." 
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Abebbatiow, spherical, vhat Is, S29 
Abutment, what is an, 120 
Acoustics, 188 

Acoustic figures, what are, 189 
Actinism, what is, 343, 344 
Action and Keaction, 60 

illustrations of, 66 
laws of, 66 
Action, voltaic, how interrupted and re- 
newed, 403 
Adhesion defined, 29 
what is, 25 
Aeriform bodies, how exert pressore, 174 
Aerolites, constitution of, 289 

what are, 283 
Affinity defined, 25 
Aim, philosophy of taking, 296 
Air, compressibility of, 164 

capacity of, for moisture, 268 

constituents of, 163 

density of, 165 

elasticity of, 165 

fresh, how much required for a healthy 

man, 261 
heated, why rises, 261 
how heated, 218 
in spring, why chilly, 246 
in water, 180 
inertia of, 164 
momentum of, 187 

illustrations of, 187 
not necessary for the production of 

sound, 101 
weight of, 163 
when rarefied, 166 
when said to he saturated, 268 
why unwholesome after having been 

respired, 260 
pump, construction of, 176, 177 
Alphabet, telegraphic, 435 
Anemometer, 282 
Angle, defined, 71 

of incidence and reflection, 71 
Animals foretell changes in weather, 292 
Annealing described, 27 
Aqueducts, construction of, 134 
Arch, base of, 120 

springing of, 120 
strength of, 120 
what is an, 120 

why stronger than a horixootal stmot- I 
nre, 120 I 



Archimedes, experiment witib the crown, 44 

screw of, 150 
Architrave, 121 
Architecture, 119 

orders in, 120 

origin of different styles of, 
119 
Armature of a magnet, 423 
Artillery, effective distance of, 77 
Artesian wells, 135 
Astatic needle, wliat*is an, 430 
Atmosphere, composition of, 163 

effect of, on diffusion of light, 

802 
how heated, 226 
pressure of, 168 
supposed height of, 173 
what is, 163 
Atmospheric electricity, 801 

pressure, effects of, 174, 175 
how sustained, 179 
refraction, 314 
Atom, what is an, 13 

Attraction at insensible distances illustrat- 
ed, 22 
cohesive, 25 

how varies, 25 
illustration of simple, 18 
molecular, four leinds of, 24 
mutual, illustrations of, 80 
what is, 17 
Aurora horealis, cause of, 896 

no influence on the weather, 291 
Anroras, not local, 897 

peculiarities of, 397 
Avoirdupois weight, 84 
Axis of a body, what is an, 82 



Balusters, 121 

Balance, ordinary, described, 97 

torsion, 882 

when indicates false weights, 98 
Ballast, use of, in vessels, 139 
Balls, cannon, velocity of, 76 
Balloons, varieties of, 186 

what are, 186 
Balloon, why arises, 43 
Barker's mill, 157 
Barometer, how invented, 169i-171 
how constructed, 171 
aneroid, 172 
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IT, irater, 1T9 
wheel, 171 
bow indicates weftther ebanges, 

173 

how used for measuring heights, 

173 

Batteries, therroo-eleetric, 417 

Battery, DanieU's, 407 

galyanio, 401 

€rroTe*s galvanic, constmetion of, 
406 
imperfections of, 407 
luminous effects of, 410 
8mee*s galvanic, 406 
sulphate of copper, 406 
trough, described, 406 
Beam, rectangular, strength of, 116 

bent in the middle, why liable to 

break, 119 
or bar, when the strongest, 115 
BeUows, hydrostatic, 129 
Bells, electrical, 385 
Belts, motion communicated by, 101 
Billiards, principles of the game of, 73 
Blanket, utiUtv of the nap of, 219 
Blower, use of, 262 

Boats, life, how prevented from sinking, 147 
Bodies, form of, how dependent on heat, 228 
form of, how changed by centrifu- 
gal force, 83 
l!Alling, laws of, 55 

force and velocity depend on 
what, 64 
Ugbter than water, specific gravity, 

now determined, 89 
non-luminous, when rendered visi- 
ble, 301 
when heavy and light, 33 
when transparent, 294 
when luminous, 294 
when appear white, 801 
when solid, liquid, or gaseous, 24 
when float in air, 185 
Body, what is a, 11 

when called hot, 206 

t&ze of, how affects its strength, 116 

when stands most firmly, 50 

when rolls, and when slides down a 

slope, 51 
where will have no weight, 83 
Boiling-point, depends on what, 241 

influence of atmospheric pres- 
sure on, 242 
Boiler-flue, 253 

Boilers, steam, how constructed, 256 
essentials of, 257 
locomotive, how constructed, 268 
Bones of men and animals, why cylindri- 
cal, 118 
Boxes of a pump, 181 
Breath, why visible in winter, 2T4 
Breathing, mechanical operation of, 181 
Breezes, land and sea, 284 
Bridge, Britannia tubular, 118, 119 
Brittleness, what is, 27 
Bubble, soap, why rises in the air, 43 
Buckets of wheels, 156 
Building, strength of a, on what depends^ 119 
Buildings, how warmed and ventUated, 260 
Buoyancy, what is, 138 
Bormng-glaases, 209 



Caloric, what Is, 206 
Camera obscura, 347 

portable, 360 
Canals, how constructed, 137 

locks in, 137 
Cannon bursting by firing, 28 

varieties of, 77 
Capillary Attraction, 26, 142 

iUustrated, 143 
Capstan, construction of, 100 
Car axles, why liable to break, 28 
Carriage, high, liable to be overturned, 60 
Cask, tight, liquids wiU not flow from, 179 
Catoptrics, 312 
Cellars, cool in summer, warm in winter, 

why, 220 
Center of gravity in irregular bodies how 
found, 48 
when at rest, 46 
In what three ways sap- 
ported, 47 
Centripetal Force, 79 
Champagne, why sparkles, 181 
Charcoal marks, why stick to a wall, 25 

why black, 301 
Chemistry, definition of, 9 
Children, why difficult to learn to walk, 62 
Chimney, draught of, 262 

how constructed, 262 
how quickens ascent of hot air, 
262 
Chimneys, when smoke, 262 
Chord in music, 196 
Chain-pump, construction of, 160 
Climate, what is, 267 
Circuit, galvanic, 401 
Clock, common, described, 68 
water, principle of, 151 
Clocks, why go faster in winter than In snnu 

mer, 60 
Clothing, when warm and when eool, 220 
Clouds, average height o^ 274 
cirrus, 276 
cumulus, 275 
how differ from fog, 373 
how formed, 274 
nimbus, 277 
stratus, 277 
variety of, 275 
what are, 273 

why appear red at sunset, 83T 
why float in the atmosphere, 274 
Coals, mechanical force of, 251 
Coal, equivalent to active power of man, SSt 
Cogs on wheels, 101 
Cohesion defined, 25 
Cold, greatest artificial, 211 
natural, 211 
what is, 206 
Color and music, analogy between, 838 
Color, no effect on radiation of heat, 23S 

origin of, 326 
Colors, complementary, 331 

dark, absorb any heat, 225 

how affect their relative appearance, 

332 
of natural ol^ects on what depend 

330 
simple, what are, 839 
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Golanm, height of^ hoir meMored, 181 

what is a, 121 
Compass, mariner* s, 424 
ordinary, 424 
▼hen discovered, 426 
Compressibility, what is, 16 
Concord in music, 196 
Condensation, what is, 288 
Conduction of heat, 216 
Convection of heat, 216 
Cordage, strength of, on what depends, 118 
Cork, why floats upon water, 43 
Cornea, what is the, 849 
Coulomb* s torsion balance, 882 
Countries destitute of rain, 279 
Coughing, sound of, how prodaeed, 204 
Cranes, what are, 106 
Crank defined, 110 
Cream, why rises upon milk, 147 
Crying, what is, 205 . 
Cupping, operalion and principle of, 175 
Currents, deeCrio, how exert their f^flwcnfft. 

429 
Cylinders, strength o(; 118 



Dagnerreotypes, how formed, 845 

Dead point enlained, 112 

Declination of needle, 426 

Density, what is, 15 

Derrick, what is a, 105 

Dew, drcnmstances that infloenoe the pro- 
duction of, 271 
does not fall, 271 

phenomena and prodnetfon o£> 270 
when deposited most freely, 271 

Dew-drop, why globular, 80 

Dew-point, 270 

not constant, 270 

Diamagnetic phenomena, 441 

Diamagnetism, 441 

Dioptics, 818 

Direction, line of, 49 

Discord in music, 196 

Distillation, 242 

DiTisibility, 13 

Doretailing, what is, 117, 118 

Drainage, principles of, 162 

Draught of ehimner, 262 

Dresses, black, optleal efTeet of^ 888 

Drops, prescription of medieine by, unsafe, 
20 

Ductmty,whatis,26 

Dust, how we free our dothes of by agita- 
tion, 20 

Dynamometer deserlbed, 88 * 



E 

Ear, oonstrnctlon of, 201, 202 
£arth, bodies upon, why not rash together, 
80 
cause of present form of, 83 
centripetal force at equator of, 83 
how proved to be in motion, 84 
the physical features oL how afEsct 

whid8,282 
the rsstfToir of etoeferidty, 876 



Earth, tele^phlc eommnnieatkm fhrongh, 

Earth's attraction, law of, 82 

Ebullition, what is, 241 

Echo, conditions for the prodneticm el 198 

what is, 197 
Echoes, when multiplied, 198 

where most frequent, 198 
Egg-shell, application of the prindple of the 

arch in, 120 
Elastic bodies, results of collision ot 68 
Elastidty defined, 22 
Eel, electricd, 391 
Electric attraction, 870 

currents, how exert their InflvenecL 
429 ^^ 

fluid nmi'lnmlnons, 887 
Ught, 410 
repulsion, 870 
shock, 888 

spark, duration of, 888 
Eleetrical battery, 884 
inducuon, 877 
machines, 878 
Eleetrldty a source of heat, 212 
atmospheric, 891 
conductors and non-eondnetora 

of, 278 
Du Fay's theory of, 271 
Franklin's theory of, 271 
effect of on a conductor, 886 
ex^riments of Franklin with, 

frictional, distinctive character 

of, 407 
galTwio, how exdted, 401 

how differs from ordi- 

narv, 800 
how discovered, 898 
quantity of, what Is, 

408 
theory of, 402 
Intendty of, what I& 

408 
what Is, 898 
how evolves heat,.400 
how exdted, 869 
how exerts a magnetic force, 481 
Influence on the form of bodleiL 

376 
kinds of, 870 
magneto, 437, 4S8 
of vital action, 891 
positive and negative, 27B 
quantity necessary for deeompor 

dtion, 412 
real character of unknown, 408 
secondary currents, 487 
thermo, what is, 416 
velocity o^ how determined, 889 
what is, 869 

where reddes In bodies, 876 
Electro-magnetism, 429 

magnets, how formed, 482 
what are, 482 
Electrometer, 381 
Electro-metallurgv, 418 
Electrophorus, 880 
Electroscope, 881 
Electrotyiflng, 418 
EleckvdiBS, what are, 418 
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Elomenta, simple, 11 ^ ^^ 

number of; 11 
Eleratlona, how determined by the boiling 

point of water, 842 ^ ^. 

Embankments, why made etrongar at the 

bottom than at the top, 138 
Endosmose, what is, 14S 
Ensine, fire, oonBtruction of, 183 

steam, 261-264 
Engraving, how affected by electro-metal- 
lurgy, 416 
EntabUtore, divirions of, 181 

what is, 121 
Equilibrium indifferent, 48 

law of, in all marhinwi, 93 
steble, 48 
nnstable, 43 
what is, 46 
Equinoctial storm, 291 
Evaporation, 238 

cirenmstanoes influencing, 239 
influence of temperature on, 
240 
Xzosmose, what is, 146 
Expansibility, what is, 16 

illustrations of, 16 
Expansion by heat, 228 

how measured, 288 
Eye, 347 

how Judges of size and distance, 864 
how moved, 348 
optic axis of, 363 
structure of in man, 848 



Facade of a building, 121 

Far-sightedness, cause of, 868 

Feather attracts the earth, 82 

Fibrous substances non-conductors of heat, 

219 
Filtration defined, 19 
Fire, what la, 209 

Fishes, structure of the body of, 164 
Flame, what is, 209 
Flexibility, what is, 26 
Flies, how walk upon ceilings, 176 
Floating bodies, laws of, 138 
Fluid, electric, 403 
Fluids, what are, 24 
Fly-wheel, use of, 17 
Focus, what is a, 328 
Form of bodies dependent on heat, 828 
Forcing-pump, construction of, 183 
Force defined, 21 

accumulation of, 87 
internal, 22 
magnetic, 418 
molecular, 22 
real nature of, 21 
Forces, great, of nature, 21 
electro-motive, 401 
Fountains, omanientid, principle of eon- 

struction of, 136 
Friction, 112 

advantages of, 113 
how diminished, 118 
kinds of, 118 
rolUng, 118 
sliding, 118 



Friction, heat produced by, 214 
Freezing mixtures, composition ox, Z4D 
Frieze in architecture, 121 
Frost, orighx of, 278 
Fuel, what is, 266 
Fulcrum defined, 93 
Furs, why used for clothing, 219 
Furnaces, hot-air, 264 ^ ^ ««, 

how oonstrncted, zoo 



Galvanism, 898 

Galvanic action, how increased, 403 
battery, 401 

heating effects of, 40B 
physiological effects oi« 

Galvanometer, 430 

Gamut, the, 196 ^ .^ _ 

Gas, how differs from a liquid, 29 

what is, 23 
Gases, how expand by heat, 232 

specific gravity, how determined, 41 
Gaseous bodies, properties of, 23 
Gasometers, construction of, 1T9 
Gears, in wheel work, 101 
Glass, opera, 365 
Glasses, sun, 209 
Glottis, what is the, 203 
Glue, why adhesive, 26 
Grain weight, origin of, 84 

bearing plants, construction of fbe 
stems of, 118 
Gravitation, attraction of, how varies, SO 
defined, 30 
terrestrial, 82 
Gravity, action of, on a faUing body, 66 
center of, 46 
specific, 37 
Green wood, unprofitable to bum, 266 
Grindstones, how broken by centrifngal 

force, 80 
Gnage, barometer, 259 
steam, 269 
rain, 277 
Gun, essential properties of, TB 
Gunpowder, effective limit of tiie foros o^ 

force of 76 
Gurgle of a bottie exphdned, 180 



Hall, what Is, 28Q ^ ^ 

storms, where most frequent, 281 
stones, formation of, 281 

Halos, what are, 336 

Hardness, what is, 26 ^ ««^ 

Hearing, conditions for distinctness In, 800 
range of human, 203 

Heat, 206 

how diffuses itself, 206 
how measured, 206 ^ 

distinguishing characteristic of, 200 
nature of, 207 

theory of, 207, 208 

and Ught, relations between, 806 
devoid of weight, 809 
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Heat, Bonrces of, 209 

inflaence extends hov &r into the 
earth, 211 

of chemical action, 212 

greatest artificial, 212 

derived from mechanical action, 213 

latent, 213 

sensible, 213 

of vital action, 214 

of friction, 214 

conductors and non-conductors of, 216 

radiation of, 216 

communication of, 216 

conducting poirer of bodies, how di- 
minished, 218 

good radiators of, 222 

how propagated, 223 

Telocity of, 223 

how reflected, 224 

rays of, what is meant by, 224 

absorption of, 225 

expansion by, 228 

bow transmitted through different 
substances, 226 

effects of, 227 

solar, compound nature of, 227 

forte of expansion of, 229 

expansion ot^ practical illustrations 
of, 229 

latent, when rendered sensible, 246 

capacity for, 247 

quantity of, different in aU bodies, 247 

specific, 247 . 

Helix, construction of, 432 
Horse power defined, 88 
Houses, haunted, explanation of, 200 
Humidity, absolute and relative, 263 
Hurricane, what is a, 285 
Hurricanes, where most frequent^ 285 
space traversed by, 286 
velocity of, 286 
Hydraulics, 148 

Hydraulic engines, cause of theloss of power 
in, 168, 169 
ram, construction ot, 161, 163 
Hydrometer, what is a, 141 

uses of, 141 
Hydrostatics, 123 

Hydrostatic press, construction of^ 126, 127 
Hydro-extractor, 80 
Hygrometer, how constructed, 269 



lee, origin of bubbles in, 233 

heat in, 206 
Images, when distorted in mirrors, 803 
Impenetrability, 12 

illustrations of, 13 
Incidence, angle of, 71 
Inclined plane described, 106 

advantage gained by, 106 
Induction, magnetic, 421 
Inelastic bodies, results of colliidon of, 69 
Inertia, what is, 16 

examples of, 17 
Inkstand, pneumatic, 179 
Insects, how produce sound, 206 
Insulation, 874 
IntensUgr in etoctaidty, what is, 408 



Iron, galvanized, what is, 415 
how made hot, 206 
how rendered magnetic by induction, 

421 
ships, principle of flotation oi^ 140 
soft, how magnetized, 421 
why stronger than wood, 29 



Kaleidoscope, construction of, 807 
Key-note, what is, 201 



Lakes, salt, origin of, 124 
Lamp-wick, how raises oil, 145 
Lantern, magic, what is, 867 
Larynx, description of, 203 
Laughing, what is, 205 
Law, physical, definition of a, 10 
Lens, achromatic, 328 
axis of, 321 
defined, 819 
focal distance of, 321 
Lenses, varieties of, 319 
Level, spirit, construction of, 137 

what is a, 53 
Lever, law of equilibrium of the, 94 
Levers, arms of, 93 

compound, 96 

disadvantages of, 9T 
kinds of, 93 
what are, 93 
Leydenjar, 382 
light, absorption of, 300 
analysis of, 325 
chief sources of, 294 
corpuscular theory of, 293 
divergence of rays of, 296 
electric, 410 
eood reflectors of, 301 
how analyzed, 326 
how propagated, 295 -.. 
how refracted by the atmosphere^ 

314 
intensity of, how varies^ 297 
interference of, 339 
moves in straight lines, 296 
polarized, 841 
polarization of, 343 
ray of, what is, 296 
refraction of, 812 
same quantity not reflected at all 

angles, 805 
three principles contained in, 844 
nndulatory theory of, 293 
velocity of, 298 

how calculated, 299 
vibrations of, 389 
waves of, 339 
what is, 292 

when totally reflected, 316 
white, composition of, 826 
Lightning, identity of with electricity, 893 
mechanical effects of, 396 
rods, how constructed, 394 
q[)ace protected by, 895 
when dangerous, 896 
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Ughtidng, Tmrietiaa of, 8M 

LI]ie,TWttoia,63 
liqaefaeaoo, what ia. 88T 
liquid at rest, conditbn of the mveheb of a, 
183 
premrare of a ooliunn of^ 128 
what is a, 23 
liqoidi, boiling point hov changed, 242 
flowing from a reservoir, 149 
have no particular form, 23 
beat oondnoting power of, 21T 
bow cooled, 2%t 

more upon each other without fric- 
tion, 124 
i pressure ot, 125 

illustrated, 126 
whj some froth, 180 
specific grarity how found, 89 
spheroidal state of, 240 
to what extent expanded bj heat, 

229 
transmit pressure in all directions, 

125 
when do they wet a snr&oe, 80 
Loadstone, what is a, 416, 417 
Locks, canal, how operated, 187 
Locomotiye, efficacy depends on what, 29 
Looking-glasses, bow formed, 803 



Machine, what Is a, 90 
ifa^if i py diminish force, 90 

do not produce power, 90 

how make additions to human 

power, 91 
how produce economy of time, 94 
motion in, takes place when, 93 
simple, 93 
Xacfainery, elements of, 93 

general advantage ot, 92 
magnetic, 438 

when caught on a center, 119 
Magdeburg hemispheres, 177 
Magnet, rotation of a, 431 

when traverses, 419 
Magnets, arUfleial, 418 
horse-shoe, 420 
native, 417 

power of artificial, 428 
what are poles of, 418 
Magnetic induction, 421 
meridian, 4S6 
phenomena, how accounted for, 

423 
polarity, 419 

power of a body, where vetldeB, 
f 421 • 

Magnetism, 417 

animal, what is, 418 
electro, 429 

how excited by electricity, 433 
how induced by the earth, 482 
why not available for propel- 
ling force, 433 
Magneto-electric machines, 438 
Magnifying glasses, 824 
Magnitude 12^ 

center oi; 40 



MaIleabiUty,whatii,26 

examples of, 26 

Man, how exerts his greatest strength, 88 
estimated strength of, 88 

Mariotte's laws, what are, 166, 167 

Matter, cause of changes in, 21 
definition of, 11 
essential properties of, 13 
indestructible, 18 
not infinitely divisible, 13 
smallest quantity visible to the eyt. 

Materials, strength of, 115 

upon what depend, 
*115 '^ 

Matting, how protects ol^ects tnm frost, 

272 
Mechanical powers, 93 
Meniscus, 820 
Meridian, magnetio, 426 

of the earth defined, 86 
Metals, union of, how afEscts durability, 415 
Meteors, how differ from shooting stars, 289 
Meteorites, what are, 288 
Meteoric bodies, supposed origin of, 289 

phenomena, 288 
Meteorology, 266 
Microscope, compound, 861 
solar, 868 
what is a, 860 
Microscopes, varieties of, 361 
Milk, why cream rises upon, 14T 
Mirage 815 
Mirror, plane, how reflects light, 806 

what is a, 302 
Mirrors, burning, 808 
concave, 308 
convex, 811 
parallel, effect of^ 806 
varieties of, 802 
Mississippi, does it flow up hiU, 168 

quantity of water in, 162 
Mists and fogs, how occasioned, 278 
Moisture in air, how determined, 269 
Molecule defined, 14 
Momentum, how calculated, 65 
what is, 64 
illustrations of, 64 
Monsoons, theory of; 288 
what are, 283 
Moon, influence of on weather, 291 
Motion, absolute and relative, 62 

accelerated and retarded, 63 
apparent, affected by dietanoe, 809 
circular, illustrations o^ 78 
compound, 72 

illustrations, 72 
imparted to a body not instanUn^ 

ously, 66 
perpetual, in machinery, not posd* 

perpetual, in nature, 91 

example of, 91 
reflected, what is, 71 
reversion of by belting, 101 
rotary. 111 
rectilinear. 111 
simple, illustrations of, 78 
uniform and variable, 68 
what is, 62 
vhen impero^pttUt to the syu, 809 
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Mortise, what is a, 118 

Hoantains, height of, how determined hy 

the barometer, 173 
Movements, yibratorj, nature of, 188 
Mud, why flies from wheel of carriage, 79 
Muscalar energy, how excited, 87 
Music, scale in, 196 

notes in, how indicated, 196 
Mniieal sounds, 194 

N 

Natural Philosophy, definition of^ 9 
Near-sightednessf cause of^ S62 
Keedle, magnetic, 423 

dipping, 425 

diurnal variation of, 4S8 

magnetic, directire power d, h9w 
explained, 426 

variations, cause of, 428 
Notes, musical, when in unison, 195 
in musie, how indicated, 196 



Ocean, depth of, 123 . 

extent of, 123 
Octave in music, 195 
Oersted's discovery, 429 
Oik, how diminish friction, US 
Opaque bodies, 294 
Optical instruments, 360 
OpUcs, medium in, 319 
' »of;29i 



Paddles of a steamboat, when most effect- 
ive, 164 
Paper, blotting, why absorbs ink, 147 
Parabola defined, 74 
Paradox, hydrostatic, 126 
Pendulum, center of oscillation of a, 69 

compensating, 60 

described, 35 

influence of length on vibration 
of, 69 

length of a, seconds, 61 

times of vibration ot, 68 

compared, 68 

used as a standard for measure, 
61 
Perspective, what is, 366 
Photometers, construction of^ 298 
Physics, definition of, 10 
PUaster, what is a, 1^1 
Pile, in architecture, 120 

Zamboni's, explained. 404 
Piles, voltaic, 404 
Pipes, rapidity of water discharged ftom, 160 

water, requisite strength of, 134 
Pisa, leaning tower of, 49 
Pitch, or tone, 195 
Plants, vital action of, 215 
Platform scales, 98 
PliabUity, what is, 26 
Plumb-line, 53 
Pneumatics, 163 
Polari^, magnetie, 419 



Poles, magnetic, where situated, 426 

of galvanic battenr, what are, 402 

Pop-gun, operation of, 1d7 

Pores, defined, 14 

evidence of the existenee of, 15 

Porosity defined, 14 

Porter, why froths, 180 

Portico, what is a, 121 

Power, agents of in nature, 87 

and resistance defined, 63 ^ 

and weight in machinery defined, 99 
expended in work, how ascertidned, 

mechanical effect of, how estimated, 

92 
moving, effect o^ how expressed, 89 
space and time, how exchanged for, 
92 
Press, l^ydrostatic, 127 
Prism defined, 318 
ProjectUe, what is, 74 
Projectiles, laws of, 74 

range of; 75 
Propellers, advantage over paddle-wheels^ 

construction of, 165 
Pugilists, blows of, when most severe, 60 
Pulley defined, 102 

kinds of, 102 

fixed, described, 102 

movable, 103 
Pulleys, advantage of, 104 
Pump, air, 177 

chain, 160 

conunon snction,181 

when invented, 160 

forcing, construction of, 188 

Vera's, 146 
Pyrometers, 233 



Quantity in electricity, what is, 408 



Badiation of heat proceeds firom all bodieSi 

223 
Bain, what is, 277 

why falls in drops, 877 
formation of, on what depends, 2T7 
guage, 277 

yearly estimated qnantibr of, 279 
where most abundant, 27B 
Bain-bow, what is a, 333 
when seen, 335 
why semicircular, 835 
Bam, hydraulic, construction and operation 

of, 161, 162 
Bulge in gunnery, 75 

greatest, when attained, 76 
Bays of heat, what meant by, 224 
Beflection, angle of, 71 
Beflectors of heat, best, 226 
Befraction, index of, 316 • 
double, 840 

how accounted for, 817 
Befrigerators, construction of, 221 
Begulators of steam-engines, 266 
Bepuliion,whatis,22 
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BepalBkm, and attrMUon, magnetlfl, 419 

Betina of the eyo, 848 

Ricochet firingf 77 

Bifle, Mlni^ eonstruclion of, 7T 

hov sighted, 78 
BlTera, why rarely Btraight, 86 

Telocity of, 152 

water dischai^ge of, 152 
Boada, inclination of, how estimated, 106 

how should be made, 106 
Bods, discharging, 380 
Boom, how best ventilated, 264 
Booms for speaking, how constrocted, 201 
Bope-dandog, art of, 52 



Safes, flre-proof, how eon8tmeted,221 
Sandstones, why ill adapted for an^tectnral 

purposes, 123 
Saw-dust, utility of in presenring ioe, 220 
Scales, hay and platform described, 08 
Scarfing and interlocking 117 
Scissors, a rariety of lever, 04 
Screw, advantage gained by, 100 
applications of; 100 
defined, 108 
endless, 110 
Hunter's, 110 
nut of, 108 
of Archimedes, 159 
thread of, 109 
Screw-Propeller, what is a, 155 
Sea, proximity to, mitigates cold, 268 
Shadow, what is a, 296 
Shadows, how increase and diminish, 297 
Shell, sea, cause of the bound heard in, 199 
Ships, copper sheathing of, how protected, 
416 
Iron, why float, 140 
Shooting-stars, how accounted for, 890 
Short-sightedness, cause of, 352 
Shot, how manufactured, 30 
Silver, adulteration of, how detected, 43 
Simmering, what is, 241 
Skull, human, combines the principle of the 

arch, 120 
Smoke, why rises in the air, 43 

why ascends in chimney, 261 
rings, origin of, 187 
Sneeaing, what is, 205 
Snow crystals, 280 

flake, compositioii of; 280 
how formed, 280 
line of perpetual, 248 
protective influence of against eold,220 
what is, 280 
Soft, when is a body, 26 
Solar microscope, 368 
SoUd, what is a, 23 
Solids, why easily lifted in water, 139 

specific gravity, how determined, 39 
Solution, what is a, 237 

how difliers from a mixture, 237 
when saturated, 237 
Sound, conductors of, 192 

how decreases in intensity, 192 
how propagated, 190 
interference of waves of, 194 
loudness of; on what depends, 194 



Sound, reflection of, 19T 
velocity of; 193 
what is, 188 
when communicated most xeadUr, 

191 
when inaudible, 190 
Sounds, musical, 194 

not heard alike b^ all, 203 
seem louder by night than by day, 
191 
Spark, electric, 388 
Speaking, rooms suitable for, 201 
Specific gravity, 87 

how dl*ioovered, 44 
how found, 88 
standard for estimating, 38 
practical applications of, 44 
Spectacles, what are, 360 
Spectrum, solar, 826 
Sprii^ps, intermitting, 186 

origin of, 186 
Spy-glass, what is, 364 
Stability of bodiea, depends on what, 48 
Stairs are indioed plutes, 107 
Stars, shooting, 289 

height of, 289 
Steel, how tempered, 27 

how magnetized, 421 
Steel-yard described, 97 
Steam, advantages of heating by, 266 
elastic force of, 249 
superheated, 250 
high pressure, 260 
formed at all temperatures, 239 
guage, 259 

how rendered useful, 262 
pressure of, how indicated, 260 
true, invisible, 238 
when used expansively, 256 
Steam-boilers, cause of explosion of, 268 
whisUe, 260 
engine, what is, 251 

condensing, 263 
construction of, 253 
high pressure, 254 
regulators of, 266 
greatest amount of work pet^ 
formed by, 251 
Stethoscope, construction of, 193 
Still, construction of, 243 
Structure, influence of the parts on Cho 

strength of a, 117 
Stone ror architectural purposes, how se- 
lected, 122 
Stool, insulating, 880 
Stove, why snaps when heated, 230 
Stoves, how differ from open fire-plaos, 868 
disadvantages of, 264 
why placed near the floor, 861 
Sublimation, what is, 243 
Sucker, the common, 175 
Suction, what is, 169 
Sugar, how refined, 242 

how absorbs water. 145 
Sun does not really rise and set, 84 
heat of, why greatest at noon, 810 
the greatest natural source of heat, 869 
nature of the surface o^ 210 
Surface defined, 12 

spherical, definition of a, 188 
Byphon, what is a, 184 
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Hypbon, action of, 184 
STTinge, principle of; 176 



TEtckle and fall, what is a, 106 
Telegraph, atmoBpheric, 181 
Bain*8, 436 
chemical, 436 
House's, 436 
Horse's magnetic, 434 
printing, 436 
Telegraphic method, the first proposed, 436 

vires, insulation of, ^ 
Telescope, equatorial, 363 
reflecting, 365 
refracting, 363 
what is a, 363 
Temperature, average, how found, 26T 

greatest natural erer observ- 
ed, 210 
In winter and summer, differ- 
ence between, 210 
meaning of, 206 
yaries with latitude, SffT 
Tenacity, what is, 26 
Theory, physical, definition of a, 10 
Thermometer, 233 

how graduated, 234 
centigrade, 236 
mercurial, described, 234 
Reaumur, described, 235 
Thermometer-air, described, 236 
Thermo-electricity, what is, 416 
Thunder, cause of, 393 

storms, where most prevail, 894 
Tides, origin of, 32 

Toes, advantage of turning out in walk- 
ing, 50 
Tone in sound, 195 
Tongueing, what Is, IIT 
Tornadoes, how produced, 287 

what are, 287 
Torpedo, electrical effects of, 891 
Torricelirs invention, 169, 170 
Trade winds, cause of, 283 

direction of, 283 
Transparent bodies, 294 
Troy weight, 34 
Trumpet, ear, what Is an, 200 

speaking, constructioa of, 199 
Tubes, capUlary, height to which water 
- rises in, 143 
TwUight, 314 
Twinkling, what Is, 838 
Tympanum of the ear, 203 



Vacuum, what is a, 168 
Valve, definition of, 182 

safety, 258 
Variation, lines of, 426 
Vapor, always present in air, 239 

appearance of, 238 
Vapors, elasticity of, 248 

formed at all temperatures, 238 
Vault, what is a, 120 
Velocity defined, 63 



Velocity of moving body, how detenniiMd, 

63 
Vena contracta, what is the, 150 
Ventilation, what is, 260 

when perfect, 260 
Vessels of liquid, pressure upon the bot- 
tom of, 131 
Vibrations of sound, nature of, 188, 189 
Views, dissolving, 368 
Vision, angle of, 354 

deceptions of, 357 
double, how produced, 864 
phenomena of, 347 
Vital action, 214 
Voice, compass of, 200 

how produced, 203 
organs of, 201 
Voltaic piles, 404 
Volume defined, 12 



Walls, how deafened, 192 
Warming and ventilation, 266 
Warp and woof, 117 
Watch, how differs from a clock, 60 
Water as a motive power, 166 
boiled, why flat, 180 
boiling, temperature of, 241 
composition of, 123 
compressibility of, 124 
decomposition of, 412 
elasticity of, 124 
expands in freezing, 231 
force of expansion of in freezing, 239 
fleecing temperature of, 232 
greatest capacity of all bodies for 

heat, 248 
how high rises in a pump, 183 
how made hot, 221 
illustrations of the pressure of, 130 
imparts no additional heat after boil- 
ing, 244 
inclination sufficient to give motion 

to, 152 
level, 136 
power defined, 88 
pressure at different depths, 131 

how calculated, 132 
sound of falling, how produced, 204 
spouts, what are, 287 
supply of towns, 134 
to what degree can be heated, 249 
velocity of in pipes, how retarded, 101 
when has its greatest density, 281 
why rises by suction, 169 
why rises in a pump, 182 
Waters, comparative purity of, 123 
Wave, a form, not a thing, 153 
Waves, height of, 153 

optical delusions of, 153 
origin of, 153 
of sound, 190 
Weather, popular opinions concerning, 291 
Wedge, what is a, 106 

when used in the arts, 107 
how the power of increases, 107 
Weight, absolute, what is, 38 

how determined by spe- 
cific irravity. 43 
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Wilgiit, bow Tuiefl, 89 

of a bodj, when greatest, 89 
Weifhta and meaaares, etandards ot^ 84 

French Bystem of, described, 36 

United Statee standard of, 86 
Welding described, 89 
Well-sweep, old fiuhioned, 169 
Walls, Artesian, eonstmetion of^ 18G 

origin of water in, 186 
Wet elothes, why iqjorions, 246 
Wheel and axle, action, of 99 
spinning, 101 

tonrbine, adrantages of, 158 
work, compound, familiar llliutra- 

tions of, 101 
Wheels, breast, eonstmetion of, lOT 

cog, 101 

overshot, 157 

tourblne, 158 

undershot, 156 

paddle, power lost hTt 154 
Whirlwinds, how prodaoed, S6T 
Whistle, steam, 269 



Wineh, what Is a, 99 

Wind, principal cause of, 881 

what is, 281 
Wind-pipe, what is the, 808 
Windlass dewribed, 100 
Winds, force of, how calculated, 8tS 
of United States, 285 
trade, 283 

Tariable, where preyaU, 284 
velocity oC 281 
Wood, a bad conductor of heat, 218 

comparatire value of for fuel, 26tt 

har(( why difficult to ignite, 266 

made wet, why swells, 148 

■napping of, 19 

water in, 265 

weight of, 266 
Woods, when hard and when soft, 265 
Wo)lens, why used for clothing, 219 
Woof of cloth, IIT 
Work of different forces, standard of 



paring, 
Working 



orking-point in maehinery, 92 
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